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A VILLAGE TALE. 



" The girl was dying ; youth and beauty, all 
Men love, or women boast of, was decaying ; 
And one by one life's finest powers did fall 
Before the touch of De*th, who seem'd delaying, 
As though he'd not the heart at once to call 
The maiden to his home ; at last arraying 
Himself in softest guise, he came— she sigh'd ; 
And smiling as though her lover whisper'd, died.'' 

Barry Cornwall. 

It was evening: The early song of the nightingale 
had just welcomed in the approach of twilight, and the 
fine summer sun, sinking gently behind the western 
hills, gave a rich expectation for the morrow. The dif- 
ferent groups of peasantry, who had been enjoying their 
pastimes on the village green, were all quietly dis- 
persing 5 and their frequent bursts of merriment, as it 
came wafted on the wings of the wind, was succeeded 
by the most profound silence. Occasionally you might 
hear the gurgling sound of the rivulet leaping from rock 
to rock in its course 5 or the distant whistle of the 
ploughman, as he returned from his daily labour 5 but 
even this sunk at last into silence, and the general tran- 
quillity of nature ushered in the coming of night. But 
the cottage of Farmer Ashfield still re-echoed the bois- 
terous mirth of a numerous village assemblage. The 
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2 FLOWERS OF LITERATURE. 

rustic song, and the joke, went round in concert with 
the jug of home-brewed ale ; and the faces of all the 
party appeared' to be lit up with the sunshine of un- 
clouded happiness. The farmer himself was snugly, 
seated at one end of his long oaken table, and his 
daughter Fanny, a pale interesting girl of. seventeen, was 
stationed at the further end of the apartment. It is 
not often that you would see so sweet a creature as this 
young village maid : she was exquisitely delicate in her 
person, with eyes of the most lovely softness. Her 
features were not strictly regular, but there was an ex- 
pression of goodness in her countenance, that rendered 
her irresistibly attractive. Her mind, too, was culti- 
vated beyond the generality of villagers, but so guile- 
less, and so innocent, that it would be worse than blas- 
phemy to pervert it. She was of course the delight and 
admiration of all who were now assembled at the house 
of her father $ but what gave her "additional importance 
in their eyes, was the circumstance of her marriage in 
the ensuing week, with a young soldier, who was daily 
expected home, after a long absence from his country. 
Many a sly hit and shrewd innuendo went round on this 
occasion 5 and honest Ashfield himself, with the tankard 
raised to his mouth, and the pipe placed modestly by 
his side, drank a health to the " young dog," as he face- 
tiously termed the future heir of the family. This lively 
quiz kept the whole company in a roar ; and poor 
Fanny, whose pretty face was in one continued glow, 
was compelled to return thanks to her friends, for their 
kind but officious interrogatories. 

But it was now drawing late, and at the motion of 
one of the junior peasants, the party were preparing for 
their dancer The old blind fiddler had accordingly taken 
his place at the window, with the spirited determination 
of overleaping the bounds both of space and time iu bis 
airs,, when the sudden bark of the house dog, and the; 
long-continued pull of the postern bell, brought all in a 
hurry to the door. At this instant a young man was 
discovered walking slowly up the avenue that concealed 
tne front part of the cottage, and the next moment was 
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clasped in the embraces of his favourite Fanny. We 
need hardly observe that it was Philip, who had thus 
opportunely arrived to witness the merriment of the 
party* The regiment to which he had attached himself 
had been ordered home to England, after^a year's resi- 
dence in India ; and, worn down with fatigue, and 
broken-hearted with anxiety, he had returned to his na- 
tive village to lay himself down and die. All crowded 
round to congratulate him on his arrival ; but his pallid 
countenance arrested their immediate attention. " Why, 
Philip/' exclaimed old Ashfield, half rising from his 
chair, to which a merciless fit of the gout had confined 
him, " ar'n't glad to see thy friends, man ? Here's poor 
Fan has been wandering about, so wo-begone and 
wretched ever since your departure — why ! haven't you 
a word to say to her V — " Ten thousand, my dearest 
Fanny," returned Philip $ " but at present I am so fa- 
tigued, that the least exertion is painful/'— -" Let him 
retire then, papa," returned Fanny, eagerly 5 €t he looks 
ill — very ill indeed. Come, Philip," she continued, " I 
must be your nurse now $ lean upon me, and I will lead 
you to the apartment prepared for your reception." 
They then left the room together, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the old farmer, who was desirous of 
hearing all about the lions and tigers of India, and whe- 
ther the native blacks were born with tails, as Bill 
Bobbin, the village barber, had solemnly assured him 
was the case. But his curiosity was soon forgotten $ 
for in about half an hour Fanny returned into the supper 
room, with her eyes filled with tears, and her counte- 
nance stamped with the deepest dejection. The illness 
of her lover, it seems, which in the irritation of fatigue 
he had exaggerated, had impressed her with the most 
alarming apprehensions. She contrasted his present 
jaded looks with his former healthy appearance, and felt 
too truly, that if one year could so materially injure his 
constitution, a very few months more might suffice to 
tear him for ever, from her sight. 

The love of this young virgin was indeed of the purest, 
the truest description. ^ It was the result of an ardent 

b2 
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disposition, anxiously seeking to attach itself to some 
one that might protect and foster its native innocence, 
without injuring the delicacy of its spirit: In Philip 
she had found this protector ; they had been both reared 
together from their infancy, and were as much united 
from a sympathy of tastes, as from an old family con- 
nexion. An orphan from his earliest childhood, the 
young villager had gained the pity, and ultimately the 
protection of Ashfield, who had latterly adopted him as. 
a son-in-law ; and previous to his departure with his 
regiment (a situation which his dread of dependence 
induced him to solicit), had promised him his daughter 
in marriage. He had now returned to claim the pro- 
mise, and to find in the bosom of his family that do* 
mestic tranquillity which his restless spirit had hitherto " 
denied him. . 

A few days had now elapsed since the period of 
Philip's return, and his illness still remained undimi- 
nished. The sultry climate of India had effectually 
rained his constitution, and deprived him of his former 
flow of spirits. Still he never complained, and it was 
only by the glow, on his cheek, and the lustre in his eye, 
that you might perceive the violence of the disorder. On 
such occasions, when the ruddy flush of consumption 
passed across his face, his neighbours hailed it as a 
symptom of returning health, and congratulated him on 
his apparent restoration. Fanny, too, clasping his hand, 
in hers, and looking up to him with fondness, wonld 
often smile as she saw the splendor brightening in his 
eye, and resume for a time her wonted vivacity. But 
Philip knew too well the deceitful nature of his disorder, 
though, fearful of damping the joyous expectations of 
Fanny, he would seem to give into the delusion. If 
any thing indeed could have restored him to health and 
happiness, it would have been the constant attention of 
his friends; they accompanied him in his rambles, 
soothed him in his sorrows, and did all that reason or 
affection could suggest. But Fanny was his most fre- 
quent and favourite attendant. In the long evenings of 
summer she would sit with him under the porch of her 
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father's cottage; and while the breeze fanned his faded 
cheek* she would read aloud the tales that had endeared 
her solitude. Often, too, would she venture to antici- 
pate the future, and talk of the joys that were yet to 
arrive. This was bitter conversation for poor Philip, 
and he often turned aside to conceal the tears that were 
starting to his eyes. But the traces of long-protracted 
care make terrible inroads on the constitution— the 
cheek soon fades— the eye soon droops—- the mind soon 
flags when the cankerworm of sorrow is preying on 
the heart ; and though true love is ever the last to per- 
ceive the alteration, necessity soon enforces the ac- 
knowledgment. It was scarcely to be expected that 
Ashfield and his daughter should now be insensible to 
the danger of their favourite friend. A physician was 
consulted — came— and retired with a sigh. He told 
them that he could do nothing $ that the patient was 
beyond his skill, and that death even now claimed him 
as his own. 

But it is idle to dwell longer on the detail of this 
painful scene. A few days saw Philip borne in sad pro- 
cession to the tomb of his ancestors, and the tears of 
blighted love and ill-starred friendship dropped on the 
grave that enshrouded his ashes. His decay was gra- 
dual, but stamped throughout with all the melancholy 
interest of consumption. The hectic flush on his face 
remained unchanged to the last, and his eyes shone 
brightest at the moment when he closed them for ever. 
He never once complained of his untimely dissolution, 
but he prayed earnestly that his Fanny might never for- 
get him. He gave her a ring, as the last pledge of his 
affection, and told her that they should both meet again 
in the land of spirits. He entreated her, moreover, to 
preserve her own life for the sake of her aged parent, 
and to wait with resignation the period of their reunion. 

Fanny promised to obey his injunctions 5 but the ful- 
filment was beyond her power. When she followed her 
lover to the grave, and heard the funeral service read 
slowly over his ashes, she drooped like a withered 
floweret of the field. She never wept, nor was she ever 
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heard to sigh 5 for there are some griefs, as the poet ob- 
serves, (i that do often lie too deep for tears." An ex- 
pression of the most touching melancholy overspread 
her delicate countenance, and stamped it with unearthly 
beauty. Her former vivacity entirely deserted her ; and 
if she ever smiled, it was from pure benevolence to 
others. She wrote to her friends that she was dying; 
but she requested them not to mourn her loss. She 
told them that she was going to join her Philip, and that 
her only pleasure consisted in recalling the past, and 
in visiting the haunts that he had once loved. 

At the extremity of the garden was a little rose tree, 
that he had himself planted. It was fading, and the 
leaves of the last floweret were daily dropping from their 
stem. You might often see the lovely mourner standing 
beside this memento of mortality, and contrasting its 
gradual decay with her own melancholy situation. In 
the calm twilight of summer, too, you might hear her far 
away among the hills, singing some plaintive air that 
had once delighted her lover. On such occasions, when 
the peasant returning from his labour perceived her, he 
would pause to hear the sweet tones of her voice, floating 
gently on the gale, and dying away in the distance. He 
would gaze on her wan but still lovely countenance, till 
his e&s swam in tears, and shaking his head mournfully, 
wo iiw t ^ ass slowly onward. 

A month had now rotted away since the death of 
Philip, and the melancholy of Fanny was undiminished. 
Old Ashfield foreseeing the consequence of this excessive 
indulgence in sensibility, determined to remove her from 
the scenes of her affliction. With this view he carried 
her to his sister, who was then resident in London, in 
the hope that change of air, and variety of scene, might 
effectually dissipate ber melancholy. As for himself, 
the traces of grief, though still discernible, were gradu- 
ally fading from his countenance. His cheek once more 
resumed its wonted aspect, and his mind its customary 
cheerfulness ; for care, though it bows down the young 
to the grave, with all their sensibilities about them, 
passes but lightly over the more blunted feelings of age. 
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He once again returned to his usual pastimes, and you 
might often see him seated on the village green, with a 
pipe in his mouth, and a few of his old friends about 
him, relating the anecdotes of his youth, and laying 
down the law to the more juvenile members of the hamlet. 
Sometimes, however, when a thought of former timet* 
and an allusion to his favourite Philip, escaped him, a 
tear would tremble in his eye,, and his voice would lose 
its firmness. This, however, occurred but seldom, for 
the kindness of his village associates purposely allured 
his mind from past sorrows to future comforts ; and 
rendered him, if not as happy as he had once been, at 
least sufficiently so to enjoy a green and tranquil old age. 
As he was one evening sitting quietly under the porch 
of his cottage, a light step passed beside him. It was 
Fanny — the old man tottered to meet her, but met with 
an unexpected repulse. The poor girFs reason had gone 
from her, and she was left as destitute of intellect! as of 
friends. Her face still wore the semblance of the pro- 
foundest melancholy, but was thin even to death. Her 
figure; too, was greatly emaciated, and it appeared that 
she had scarcely another day to live. She was arrayed 
fancifully in the light summer dress that had been so 
much admired by Philip, and her hair was braided exactly 
as he would have wished it himself. In her left hand 
she carried a nosegay of sweet-smelling flowers*, " to 
plant, as she said, " on the grave of her betrothed."-— 
" My poor child, 1 ' exclaimed the agonized parent, on 
beholding her, " it breaks my very heart to see you 
thus : speak to your father, dearest ; do you not know 
him V* — " Know him !" replied the maniac, with the 
hysterical laugh of delirium ; " can I ever forget him ? 
was he not my own fond husband — the adored — the 
chosen of my heart $ and did he not tell me we should 
meet again, where there was no sorrow to interrupt our 
happiness ? Yes ! and he told me much more that I 
could repeat, if there were any one to listen to me. But 
weep not for me, old man/' she continued, in a softened 
strain — " I am going to follow my lover 5 he told me 
not to stay long behind, and I must keep my promise 
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faithfully. Bat who will deck his grave when I am 
gone ; and who will keep the weeds from his tomb, and 
see that he lies pleasantly and quietly 5 and that the 
sweet sunshine of heaven looks down upon him with 
gladness? Will you be that friend?" ,She fixed her 
bright blue eyes on Ashfield as she concluded — no ray 
of meaning was discernible in them ; they were lustrous, 
but unchanging. The heart of the father was fall, even 
to bursting, at the sight $ he caught his daughter gently 
by the hand, and attempted to lead her in. Bat his 
endeavours were unavailing; with a bitter shriek she 
disengaged herself from his embraces, and moved onward 
to the churchyard, where the ashes of Philip reposed. 
Ashfield followed, with as much swiftness as age would 
permit, and came up with her as she reached the burial- 
place. It was a beautiful spot, and seemed worthy of 
being the sanctuary of love. The neighbouring hills 
served to shelter it from the more inclement winds of 
heaven, and the western sun paid it his farewell salute. 
The greatest care appeared to have been taken in adorn- ' 
ing the grave, for not even a weed or a nettle was visible. 
On reaching the spot, Fanny seated herself quietly 
beside it, and with a fixed glazed eye, continued looking 
at the adjacent prospect. Before her was the little 
village church, where she was to have gone as a bride, 
in gay attire, and where she had last heard the funeral 
service read over the ashes of him whom her soul adored. 
The cottage of her father, with the honeysuckles twining 
in graceful tendrils around it, was still visible in the 
dusk of twilight $ and the night breeze, as it blew over 
the rich fields now waving in the luxury of autumn, 
brought with it sensations of the deepest melancholy. 
At this instant the bell of the village church chimed the 
hour for evening prayers. The sound s track to the heart 
of the mourner, for it recalled the memory of the last 
death knell that had tolled the obsequies of Philip. 
t€ Hark 1" she exclaimed, " they are bearing him to the 
grave 5 already the prayers are read over" bis ashes j 
even now the ropes grate harshly by the side of the 
coffin, and the dust rattles above his head. Hush ! they 
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will wake him : let me throw in the dost ; I will do it so 
gently, that not even his lightest slumber shall be inter* 
*npted." With this view she advanced towards her 
aged father, and led him nearer to the grave. " Do you 
weep, old man ?" she continued, as she gazed on his 
tearful countenance : ** Heaven bless you for your kind- 
ness ! I have found but few who ever wept for Fanny. 
They said she was crazed, and that her mind was gone 
from her ; but you know otherwise ; and you know that 
this is the grave of Philip, and that I am his desolate 
wife* From the scenes of gaiety to which a parent had 
consigned me, I have come to visit his grave — to visit 
it, and to die. But, soft — my brain wanders — hear me 
then bnt this last time, old man; for long ere the summer 
flowers are on the turf, I shall lie cold beneath it. I, 
too, have had a father -, he was kind, and will grieve for 
my loss 5 bnt bear him my fondest recollections, and 
tell him that his mad child had still sense enough to 
remember him. He will often recall me to his mind ; 
and in the long summer evenings, when he sits by my 
tomb, my spirit, shall hover round and protect him. 
The appearance of phrenzy had by this time entirely 
vanished from her countenance, and a tear glittered in 
her eye. She endeavoured to raise herself from the damp 
turf, bnt her strength utterly failed her : nature seemed 
collecting its powers for one final struggle 5 the radiance 
of insanity returned to her face, passed, and returned 
again. The poor victim, in the mean time, had fallen 
helpless by the side of the grave ; the film of death came 
slowly across her eyes, but in the last struggles of expir* 
ing nature, reason resumed her sway. She held out her 
hand to her broken-hearted parent, and one parting smile 
of ineffable sweetness told him that he was recognized. 

Short is the sequel of our tale. Old Ashneld survived 
long enough to pay the last tribute of respect to the 
memory of his daughter, and to stand by the side of the 
grave while her ashes were committed to the earth. But 
he never was seen to smile afterwards. His favourite 
pursuits were neglected ; the honeysuckle was suffered 
to- spread around hit door unheeded and despised j and 

aft 
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if he was ever met by any of his friends, in the course 
-of his solitary rambles, his head was bowed to the earth, 
and his countenance stamped with unceasing anguish. 
This could not last ; death kindly came to remove him 
from a scene of which he was weary, and united him 
with the objects of his dearest affection. 



DESCRIPTION OF FONTHILL ABBEY. 

This princely and magnificent domain is situate in 
Wiltshire, and previous to its sale in Qctober, 1822, was 
for a month or two opened to visitors at a guinea each, 
Upwards of 10,000 individuals eagerly embraced the 
opportunity of beholding, this almost oriental scene of 
grandeur and magnificence. 

Since the days of Harry the Eighth, there has been 
nothing in England that might be compared with the 
scenes to which the opening of this edifice has given 
rise* Before his time it was no unusual spectacle to 
see gallant knights and high-born maidens,- nobles and 
commoners of every rank, squires, yeomen, peasants, 
and mendicants, crowding after each other, in their va- 
rious costume— some riding gaily~cd|>arisoned and spi- 
rited coursers, some on gentle palfreys, some on mules, 
and some goading obstinate donkeys along the public 
roads, at those stated seasons of penitence which were 
dedicated to pilgrimages* The cathedral of Canterbury 
offered a favourite shrine to the devotees of those days, 
although it would appear that Stothard's characteristic 
picture of a pilgrimage to that place would have better 
suited one of the earlier scenes of a similar kind which 
took place when the monasteries and abbeys of Glas- 
tonbury frowned in their glory. Could we but for a 
moment imagine that it is a religions. and not a worldly 
. object, which has been seducing thousands to the Abbey 
oi Fonthill for the last two months, and still continues 
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to attract them, a picture of the groups daily moving 
towards it, and in the glades and woods around it, would 
be at least as diversified, and perhaps a* interesting as 
the well-known sketch I have mentioned. 

In order to understand the effect of this extraordinary 
structure, you must imagine a lofty hill, completely sur- 
rounded by a circle of lesser hills, of which it forms 
nearly the" centre. It commands the whole of them* 
They are distant from it about five or six miles, all 
round it being in some parts regular, in some beauti- 
fully undulated, in others bold and abrupt. The inter* 
val between the central hill and those in the circum- 
ference is hollowed out by the hand of nature into a 
number of irregular valleys, nvhose deepest recesses are 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the abbey. 

The sides of the surrounding hills present, for the 
most part, gentle and extended declivities, though here 
and there,, in the half distance, breasts of land suddenly 
swell out from the bosom of the vale, which give diver* 
sity and shading to the prospect. On the west, north, 
and particularly on the south, these hills and breasts of 
land are thickly wooded, the declivities are divided into 
fields for corn or^pasture, the valleys are planted with 
shrubs and choice trees in the most picturesque taste> 
and in some places they are laid out in green lawns and 
gardens, which always fascinate the eye. 
, Upon the sunfmit of the central hill stands Foothill 
Abbey, thus commanding on every side such varied 
and enchanting prospects as are scarcely to be found in 
any other part of England — rich, without gorgeousness 
•r— harmonious, without monotony— simple, without neg- 
ligence ; such as we conceive in imagination when we 
dream of the Happy Valley of Rasselas. • ,- 

. The edifice is built in the monastic style, and presents: 
in present and solid perfection a pile of Gothic archi- 
tecture, not unlike that of Westminster Abbey, It is 
in the form of a cross, the longest branch of which ex-* 
tends towards the east, the shortest to the west $ the 
two side aisles are of equal length, one to the north* 
the other to the south, the whole four branches being 
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in excellent proportion. The centre, where the four 4 
divisions meet, is in the shape of an octagon, w&ch is 
formed by eight doable clustered piers of great height 
and massive beauty. These piers sustain eight lofty 
pointed arches, and upon these arches is raised an im- 
mense tower, which forms the principal external feature 
of the Abbey. It is very nearly 280 feet in height, and 
rises in a square form from between four pediments* 
Lofty as it is, it is yet unfinished ; the spire remains to 
be added, which, from the proportion, must be raised 
at least 120 feet. It is to be surmounted by a cross, 
and the whole, when finished, will present a tower and 
spire whose highest point will be 400 feet from the 
ground. Some idea may be formed of the extensive 
view which, the highest galleries will afford, when it is 
observed that the base of the tower is as high as the 
top of "the spire of Salisbury Cathedral, which is re- 
markable for its altitude. The grand entrance to the 
Abbey is by the western door (the head of the cross), 
which is of majestic dimensions, in the' Gothic pointed 
style, and opens to the hall. The roof is of oak, finely 
carved, very lofty, and decorated in the old baronial 
style, with many shields, which are emblazoned with 
various family quarterings. The hall is lighted by three 
Gothic windows, which are on the right hand, and bean* 
tifully painted after the manner of some ancient speci- 
mens in the Cathedral of Canterbury. On the left 
hand are three recesses hung with crimson curtains, to 
correspond with the windows ; in the central recess 
there is a marble statue of Mr. Beckford's grandfather, 
Alderman, and twice Lord Mayor of London, so distin- 
guished for the stern reply which he made to the late 
King, on receiving an unfavourable answer to the city 
remonstrance. A flight of stone steps, which extend 
nearly the whole width of the hall, lead to the octagon 
before mentioned. The roof of the hall and entrance 
seem, however, much too lofty for its interior length. 
When yon are about to be admitted by such a noble 
entrance, yon expect to traverse a lengthened and level 
aisle j instead ef this, the stone steps meet you almost 
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immediately after you enter, and you feel that the deco- 
rations of the hall, beautiful as they are, by no means 
compensate for the want of space. This, however, is 
a defect which the proportions of the edifice would not 
admit of being remedied. After ascending the flight of 
steps, and passing the landing-place, you enter the oc- 
tagon, from whence you have at once a view of the four 
branches of the cross. But it is not to these that a 
stranger first turns his attention. In fact, he has 
scarcely any discretion at the moment, for he is struck 
with the greatest surprise and admiration by the octa- 
gon itself, which is almost sublime. It is finished at 
the top by a vaulted roof, the height of which is one 
hundred and thirty feet from the ground. It is so far 
tbe interior of the great tower. It is lighted in the 
lantern by eight windows richly painted, but its most 
magnificent ornaments are four large Gothic windows, 
placed between the piers of four of the arches which 
sustain the tower. Three of these windows, which are 
of noble dimensions, are painted after a simple and very 
beautiful pattern, which has been taken from some win* 
dows in the monastery of Batalha in Portugal. It is a 
ruby rosette, with a yellow centre, encompassed by four 
leaves of mazarene blue, with a yellow border. It is 
the same in every compartment, and the whole frame is 
bordered with yellow. When the sun beams on one of 
these windows, his light appears in the interior of the 
octagon, modified into the various hues of the compart- 
ments, and the objects upon which it falls seem for the 
moment as if they had been suddenly painted in super- 
natural colours by some genii of the skies. The fourth 
window is dimmed to a sea-green, as it is shown only by 
a feeble light from the tower staircase $ the balustrade 
of which winds almost close to it. 

In the eastern arch of the octagon, opposite the grand 
western entrance, there is an organ gallery, and about 
half-way up between the Batalha windows and the lan- 
tern, there are four Gothic arches, which communicate, 
by a gallery that runs all round, with four apartments in 
the tower, called the nunneries. They are small, square, 
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dark apartments, and would be called cells, but for the 
baronial tapestry with which they are hung. 

This palace, which Mr. Beckford, the late proprietor, 
raised on a barren mountain, the greater part of those 
vast plantations which surround it, the collection of 
books and of rare works of art, and the superb furni- 
ture which give such peculiar dignity and splendour to 
the interior of the residence, show at once what were 
the immensity of his means, and the propriety and 
gracefulness of their application. But from irreparable 
losses in his West India property, his circumstances 
changed, and this magnificent domain was brought to 
sale.-— »This cannot but excite melancholy yet useful re- 
flections on the uncertain tenure by which men hold the 
goods of this life. Mr. Beckford seems really to have 
devoted his whole nerve to the business of making this 
Abbey realize the most fascinating visions of a noble 
imagination. The Abbey was the greatest enjoyment 
he had in this world — there be saw the years and sea* 
sons succeed each other, without any society, feeding 
his fancy amid the splendid and romantic solitude around 
him. Imbued with the spirit of elegant literature, 
gifted with poetic inspirations far beyond those which 
have raised many modern names to celebrity, a perfect 
master of the living languages, and not unskilled in the 
lore of antiquity—- passionately fond of music, painting, 
and the liberal arts, he divided his hours amongst the 
various elegant employments which his accomplished 
mind, his uninterrupted seclusion, and his seemingly 
inexhaustible resources, must have rendered transcend- 
ently delightful. It is not to be wondered at, if such 
circumstances nurtured his thoughts to a tone somewhat 
above the common-place ideas of mankind, and gave 
him a distaste for any enjoyments which lay beyond the 
precincts of his monastery. Since the death of his 
lady, which occurred upwards of thirty years ago, he 
had been a perfect hermit Mr. Beckford bad travelled 
a good deal abroad, and has given an animated descrip- 
tion of Italy in his letters from that country, which 
were published in two volumes at Salisbury, in 1805, 
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He is best known in the literary world by his produc- 
tion of Vathek. This is an oriental story, which Lord 
Byron has highly praised lor its " correctness of cos* 
tame, beauty of description, and power of imagination/* 
The language throughout the story is measured, and, at 
the same time, impregnated with a poetic fervour, which 
never passes beyond the bounds of a just and very clas- 
sical taste. It was written originally in French of the 
purest Parisian dialect, which raises .the merit of the 
performance. The cast of imagination that pervades it 
is peculiarly elevated, and shows a thorough acquaint- 
ance, not only with the learning, religion, and manners 
of the East, but also a view of thought which would 
seem to belong almost exclusively to the children of the 
sun. The curiosity of every person who had ever heard 
of Fonthill Abbey was violent to see it .- many persons 
used to disguise themselves as labourers, and picture- 
sellers, and venders of curiosities, in order to gratify 
their desire of seeing the place. Some succeeded with- 
out being discovered, others failed; but, generally, 
those who were discovered were treated with hospitality. 
After Lord Nelson scoured the West Indian seas of the 
French fleet, which threatened Jamaica, Mr. Beckford 
invited him to the Abbey, which was lighted up in every 
part for his reception. The naval hero entered the 
place by torch-light, and the entertainment which he 
met was of the most sumptuous description. Mr. Ro- 
gers the poet, and a very few others, also saw the Ab- 
bey some time ago, through the interest of the Hamilton 
family. Mr. Beckford's only daughter is the present 
amiable and highly accomplished Duchess. When* the 
present King (George IV.) was staying with the Bishop 
of Salisbury, some years ago, it is said that he signified 
a wish to see Fonthill, but the honour was positively 
declined, the excuse being, that the Abbey was not 
then in a finished state. 

Neither is it finished to this day. The part which is 
imperfect is that which is called the. chapel-i-tbat is to 
say, the eastern aisle, the longest branch of the cross, 
in the form of which the Abbey is built. The whole of 
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this branch, however, is not devoted to the chapel. The 
upper part of it only is dedicated to this purpose, for it 
is divided into two stories by a floor, which extends 
from one extremity to the other. The chapel will occupy 
the entire length of the upper story, and as the roof is 
lofty, its effect will not be injured by this disposition. 
The lower story is divided into chambers for various 

v purposes : two of these chambers are finished, and de- 
serve description. 

The grand western entrance, the hall, and the octagon, 

' into which you come from the hall, have been already 
treated. Going on, then, in a straight line from the hall, 
through the octagon, under a Gothic arched doorway, 
you enter the first of the chambers above alluded to. It 
is called the cabinet room, and is hung, that is to say, 
its walls are covered, with crimson damask. It is called 
the cabinet room from its being the repository o^several 
cabinets which contain the choicest articles of Mr. Beck* 
ford's gold and silver-gilt plate, and a few other things 
of great value. As you enter this room, you see exactly 
opposite to you in a recess, which is festooned with 
crimson damask curtains, a magnificent cabinetof ebony. 
It is eight, feet high, of exquisite workmanship, and sup- 
ported by eight vases. Two folding doors, which are 
carred in high relief, enclose its superb contents. Its 
interior is divided into three square compartments. The 
eoBipartmeuts on each side are sub-divided by a shelf; 
the central one is without a shelf. A simple enumera- 
tion of the articles in each compartment may serve to 
give some idea of the impression which the tout ensemble 
makes on the eye when first one beholds it. On the 
shelf of the compartment on the right hand, as you stand 
before it, are an agate cup and cover, richly mounted in 
silver gilt 5 two tassas, or shallow cops, of lapis lazuli 5 
a crystal flower- vase, mounted in gold and set with rubies, 
and a red agate cup and cover j underneath this shelf 
are an oriental cup and cover of agate j a large oval 
eupollete of Hungarian agate, and an extremely beautiful 
cap and cover of oriental mamillated calcedony, engraved 
m the Persian style, the stem enriched with rubies. In 
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the central compartment are a large salver of enamel, 
two tassas of gold, an onyx cap and cover, enriched with 
rabies and diamonds, and a vase, hollowed out of a large 
block of Hungarian topaz, set with diamonds. On th£ 
shelf of the left hand compartment are a large two* 
handed cop of rock crystal, another cup of the same, of 
an oval shape, and an oval cup of sardonyx. Underneath 
this shelf are a calcedony and sardonyx cop j the latter 
is said to be of ancient Greek workmanship : the vine 
leaves which incrust its surface are, indeed, beautifully 
cut, but it has not the simplicity of a true antique. There 
are several other splendid articles in this cabinet, but 
we hasten to one which stands on the left hand as you 
enter, which has four shelves crowded with gold and 
silver-gilt plate, some of the covers in which are so 
massive, that it requires more than the strength of a 
female hand to lift one of them — it is unnecessary to 
enumerate them all. It will be sufficient to state, that 
among them are two large magnificent handed tassas of 
silver gilt, most exquisitely chased 3 a silver-gilt tea- 
urn, stand, and lamp 5 a silver-gilt tea-kettle and stand ; 
a magnificent embossed dish of silver-gilt, which for- 
merly belonged to Charles I. ; within it are six compart- 
ments, with the labours of Hercules chased round the 
rose and crown, which form (he centre of the dish. There 
is another dish of the same material, ornamented and 
chased with the family arms and quarters. Ewers, vases, 
salvers, dishes, cups of massive size and uncommon 
beauty, for the most part after the antique style, are so 
numerous in this cabinet, that they dazzle the eye ; and 
when one looks round at the other cabinets, candelabras, 
and ornaments which decorate the room, we almost 
imagine that we stand in the treasury of some oriental 
prince, whose riches consist entirely in vessels of gold 
and silver, enriched with precious stones of every de- 
scription, from the ruby to the diamond. This room is 
also decorated with some of the finest paintings in the 
whole collection. 

In the second room, which is the last finished on that 
side, and is called the new room, and which you enter 
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by a door from the cabinet room, there is also a fine 
collection of pictures, though of a mixed character. Here 
too are cabinets and commodes of ebony, cabinets of gold 
japan, and ebony chairs on silver casters. The chairs 
once belonged to Cardinal Wolsey. 
-> No man would think of buying such a place as Fonthill 
Abbey who had not some taste, and who was unwilling 
to keep a liberal and hospitable establishment. Such a 
man were unworthy to enter a residence which may be 
properly called the grandest in England, not even except* 
ing Chats worth. 

I have already endeavoured to describe a part of its 
interior, the western entrance, the hall, the octagon, and 
the two chambers in the eastern branch of the cross, 
which exhibit such a profusion of cabinets, gold and silver 
plate, precious stones, and paintings. The stateliest 
portions of the edifice, however, still remain to be touched ; 
and it may gratify the curious to go into a little detail 
respecting them, avoiding, at the same time,* that mi* 
nuteness which would confuse rather than inform the 
mind of the reader. Entering then the hall again from 
the western door, and ascending by the hall steps to the 
octagon, the two equal branches of the cross — or, in 
other words, the two wings, are seen — one to your right 
(south), the other to your left. The northern wing is 
called King Edward' sgallery $ and it may also be deno- 
minated the museum* of curiosities. Conceive a long 
gallery, lighted by several lofty Gothic windows, the top 
compartments of which are brilliantly painted with the 
arms of several distinguished personages. These seven 
windows are hung with curtains of purple and scarlet, 
which of themselves have a most superb, effect. The 
side of the gallery opposite to the windows is fitted up 
with six recesses, which are filled with books richly 
bound. Between these recesses there are. as many oak 
cabinets richly carved, and surmounted by various beau- 
tiful specimens of oriental vases. On the other side, 
between the windows, are twelve ebony stands, each 
supporting a pair of silver-gilt candlesticks richly chased, 
between these ebony stands there are six stands of oak, 
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each of which supports a jar of oriental china. These 
articles only one would imagine sufficient to decorate 
the gallery of any sovereign, but they are scarcely looked 
at by the visitor, whose attention is at first exclusively 
engrossed by a range of twelve tables, which are dis- 
posed along the centre of the gallery, and extend from 
the beginning of it to a point opposite the seventh or 
lowest window. These tables are for the most part of 
ebony ; two are gilt toilet tables, and all of excellent 
workmanship. Upon each of these tables stand some 
of the splendid curiosities for which this gallery is so 
remarkable. They consist of vases and cabinets of carved 
ivory \ cups of oriental sardonyx 5 a cup of ivory* sculp- 
tured by the celebrated Magnus Berg ; cabinets of ebony, 
elaborately carved in the Persian manner j nautilus 
shells, finely engraved and mounted with gold ; gold 
japan basins and covers ; shell-formed cups of rock- 
crystal, mounted in enamelled gold $ a beautiful cup of 
yellow agate, almost of a jasper hue, mounted in gold, 
enamelled white and green ; and a superb -coffer of japan, 
quite unique, as a specimen of Japanese art, formerly 
the.property of Cardinal Mazarine. Besides these, there 
is a beautiful table of ebony, surmounted by a slab of 
verde antique 5 a superb Italian mosaic table, composed 
of various specimens of marble. But the grandest feature 
of the gallery, undoubtedly, is a table of Florentine mo- 
saic, which is of the time of the Medici, and was for- 
merly in the Borghese palace. The materials which 
compose it are oriental onyx, jaspers, and breccia, and 
various rare and costly marbles. It is nine feet long, 
and half as wide, and is said to be the finest thing of its 
kind in Europe. When the sun shines strongly on this 
gallery, and the scarlet curtains are drawn over the win- 
dows, the light within is of such a beautiful hue, that 
the magnificent articles enumerated, and the visitors 
moving up and down the gallery, seem to sparkle and 
move amid a light of gossamer vapour of gold. Altoge- 
ther, one viewing this scene from the octagon is inclined, 
for a moment, to believe it rather a vision than a reality 
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—the sudden creation of Aladdin's lamp, rather than the 
growth of human opulence and taste. 

The space below the seventh window, between that 
window and the extremity of the gallery, is occupied by 
the Sanctuary and the Oratory. The former is a splendid 
vestibule to the latter ; but though there is a golden 
lamp suspended from a very beautiful ceiling in the Ora- 
tory, and but a feeble light is admitted, yet the gloom 
wants solemnity, and the place does not seem well chosen 
for the fervency and humility of prayer. It is too near 
to a splendour which is apt to dissipate the thoughts ; 
and, in fact, it seems to be an Oratory made rather for 
effect than from motives of religion. 

The other wing of the edifice, which is to the south, 
and on the right as you enter the octagon from the hall, 
corresponds very much as to the style in which it is fitted 
up with the gallery which we have just described. The 
scarlet and purple curtains, the stands for books, sur- 
mounted by jars, are nearly alike in both. There is this 
difference, that it has no table for cariosities in the 
centre, and that between the windows, and in the side 
of the gallery opposite to them, there are recesses which 
contain an immense number of splendidly bound books. 
The windows here are all beautifully painted ; and the 
gallery — it is called that of St. Michael — is altogether 
perfectly magnificent. To this wing there are added 
several irregular buildings, which afford the most con- 
venient chambers for usual habitation. There are some 
of them hung with yellow silk damask j others with 
ancient pieces of tapestry. There Is an air of modern 
grandeur, mingled with baronial pride [and simplicity, 
about these various chambers, which would render them 
the principal objects of attention if they were attached 
to any other building in Europe than the magnificent 
Abbey of Fonthill. 
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THE TACITURN ACADEMY ; 
OR THE EMBLEMS. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

There was at Amedan, in Persia, a celebrated aca- 
demy, the first statute of which was worded in the follow* 
ing manner : — " The academicians must think much, 
write but little, and speak as little as possible." It was 
called the Taciturn Academy, and there was not a truly 
learned man in Persia who did not aspire to be one of 
its members. In his retirement, in a distant part of the 
country, Dr. Zeb, the author of a small but excellent 
volume, entitled " The Gag," learned that there was a 
place vacant in the Taciturn Academy. He set off im* 
mediately, arrived at Amedan, and, presenting himself 
at the gate of the hall where the academicians were 
assembled, he requested the door-keeper to deliver to 
the* president the following billet — " Doctor Z6b humbly 
requests the vacant place." The door-keeper instantly 
executed his commission, but the doctor and his billet 
were too late j the vacant seat was already filled. 

The academy was much afflicted by this unlucky 
event. It had, much against its' will, been obliged to 
receive a young wit of the court, whose flippant and 
sparkling eloquence was the delight of all fashionable 
circles, and it now found itself under the painful neces- 
sity of excluding Doctor Zeb, who was the scourge of 
babblers, and who possessed a head so well organized, 
and so well furnished. The president, to whose lot it 
fell to communicate this disagreeable news to the appli- 
cant, could hardly agree to undertake the task, and knew 
not how to set about it. After having meditated for a 
while upon the subject, he ordered a large cup to be filled 
with water, and so nicely filled, that the addition of a single 
drop would make the fluid run over. He then gave the 
sign to introduce the candidate. Dr. Zeb entered with 
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that modest and unaffected manner, which almost always 
indicates true merit. The president rose, and, without 
saying a word, he pointed with a sorrowful air to the 
cup, the cup which was so completely full. The doctor 
instantly comprehended that no academical seat was 
vacant ; but, far from losing courage, he endeavoured 
to make it obvious that no harm would arise from their 
admitting a supernumerary academician. He saw a rose 
leaf lying at his feet, picked it up, and laid it so deli- 
cately on the surface of the water, that not a drop was 
spilled. 

This ingenious reply called forth a general clapping 
of hands $ the regulations of the academy were allowed 
to sleep upon this occasion $ and Dr. Zeb was received 
by acclamation. The register of the academy, in which 
the newly elected members were to inscribe their names, 
was now put into his hand. He wrote his name in it ; 
and that being done, he had only to pronounce, accord- 
ing to the usage in such cases, a sentence expressive of 
thanks. But, like a truly Taciturn Academician, Doctor 
Zeb returned thanks without uttering a word. *In the 
margin he wrote the number one hundred, which was 
that of his new colleagues 3 then, putting a zero before 
the figures, he added below, " They are worth neither 
more nor less than they were, " (0100). The president 
replied to the modest doctor with equaj politeness and 
presence of mind. He put a figure of one before the 
number, and wrote " They are worth ten times as much 
as they were/' XI 100). 
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HORACE IN LONDON. 

EP0DE II. 

Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, fyc. 

RURAL FELICITY, 

u Happy the man who leaves off trade/* 
(Thus to himself Paul Poplin said,) 

No care his mind engages ; 
Fix'd on a gently rising hill, 
At Somers-town or Pentonville, 

He eyes the passing stages. 

The City rout, the Lord Mayor's ball, 
The bankrupt-meeting at Guildhall, 

He cautiously avoids y 
Nor, when bold privateers invade 
Our homeward-bound West India trade, 

Pays. cent, percent, at Lloyd's. 

His poplars, Lombard y's delight, 
He ranges graceful to the sight, 

Than mighty Magog taller ; 
And if one overtop his peers, 
The overgrown intruder shears, 

Or substitutes a smaller. 

Pleased from his summer house to spy 
The lowing herd to Smithneld hie, 

To feed each London glutton 5 
His blushing elder- wine he brews, 
To treat his City friends, who choose 

To taste his Sunday's mutton. 

When Autumn rears his sun- burnt head, 
And plums his garden- wall o'erspread, 

What joy rewards his labours ! 
First choosing for himself the best, • 
He civilly bestows the rest 

Upon his next-door neighbours. 
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Where glides old Middleton's canal, 
He sometimes joins the motley mall, 

And feasts on ale and fritters 3 
And when he nods in soft repose, 
Responsive to his vocal nose, 
The merry blackbird twitters. 

When drifted snow engulfs the house, 
He hunts the weasel, rat, or mouse, 

Or with a net of bobbin 
Entraps the sparrow's chirping brood, 
And oft times, in a valiant mood, 

Ensnares the fierce red robin, 

• But if, to grace his rural life, 
He takes unto himself a wife, 

(No more a naughty ranger), 
He marries one of honest kin, 
Like Pamela, or void of sin,. 
Like her who chose the stranger. 

What more can mortal man desire, 
An elbow-chair, a blazing fire, 

Two spermacetic tapers 5 
An appetite at five to dine, 
A dish of nsh, a pint of wine, 

A leg of Iamb and capers ! 

No turbot eighteen-pence a pound 
Should on my humble board be found, 

No fricandeau or jelly \ 
No moor-game, dear and dainty breed, 
Should fly from Berwick-upon-Tweed, 

To roost within my belly. 

I'd kill a pig — I'd drive a team — 
I'd keep a cow to yield me cream v 

More delicate than nectar 5 
O pure and innocent delight, 
To snatch the pigeon from the kite, 

And in a pie protect her ! 
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And when the Hampstead stage I spied, 
With six fat citizens inside, 

Their daily labour over 5 
The horned herd I 'd thus provoke— 
*• Fag on, ohedient to the yoke ; 

Behold me safe in clover." . 

Paul Poplin in a curious fuss, 
A future Cincidnatus thus, . 

His honest pate was puzzling ; 
When lo ! before his counter stands 
A pursy widow, and demands 

Six yards of ell-wide muslin ! 

He starts — displays the Indian ware, 
His country box dissolves in air 

Like mists of morning vapour ; 
And in the Poultry Poplin still 
Sticks to his shop, and eyes the till, 

A smirking linen-draper. J. 



NICK-NAMES. 

Names and surnames are things to which some per- 
sons attach an importance greater than they may seem 
to deserve 5 yet the names we bestow on men and things 
merit their degree of consideration. 

I can easily conceive a nervous hypochondriacal pa- 
tient thrown into fainting fits on being told that Dr, 
Death, actually the name of a medical man in London, 
within fifty years, and probably related to a respectable 
Kentish family, but who spell it with a diphthong, that 
Dr. Death was coming up stairs ; and the freeholders 
of a county would probably put on forbidding looks, 
were they told that Tom Long and Big Ben solicited 
their votes and interests as parliamentary .candidates at • 
the ensuing election. 
~ Yet the doctor might be no friend to his name-sake ; 

vol. iv. c 
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Tom Long no longer a carrier ; and Big Ben, in spite 
of inveterate prejudice, might be a respectable member 
of society. 

Many years ago, I remember a street in the vicinity 
of London, but now, by the iucessant labours of masons, 
carpenters, and ground-landlords, buried in and forming 
a part of our enormous metropolis. Two of the houses 
in it were occupied by surgeons, Mr. Bigg, and Mr, 
Little ; the name of each was Alexander. As any pas- 
senger approached, A. Bigg, surgeon, first caught his 
eye, and a few paces further, A. Little, surgeon : this 
accidental assemblage was thought ludicrous, and pro- 
duced a laugh, but it also produced wisdom ; for the 
professional men soon removed the plates from their 
doors, as they found that the circumstance, though tri- 
fling, injured their practice ; and for this reason — him 
whom we are long in the habit of laughing at, from 
whatever cause, we shall soon cease to respect* 

Nick-names have exercised the talents of commenta- 
tors and critics ; from these singular efforts of humour, 
malice, envy, or revenge, the most powerful monarchs, 
legislators, heroes, conquerors, and statesmen, have 
not escaped. 

Justice and common sense should seem to impel us 
to bestow undiminished praise on Sergius, a Roman 
pontiff, and the fourth of that name, at the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century: he was eminent for 
learning, considering the period at which he lived, of 
correct manners, zealous in the cause of religion, and 
remarkable for charitable benevolence to the poor. But 
the Pope's countenance exhibited an unfortunate com- 
bination of features, which could not escape the mockery 
of those who were fed by bis bounty; while eating 
his bread, these worthy characters could not resist the 
preponderating impulse of humour. They observed 
that " old hog s-snout,'' to which the lower part of the 
pontiffs face bore a striking resemblance, " was a good 
sort of fellow/' 

It is impossible to doubt that the soldiers of Julius 
Caesar were warmly attached to their commander j yet 
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when the victor entered Rome in triumphant proces- 
sion, they were heard to say as they marched along, 
and in the dictator's hearing, " Romans, take care of 
your wives and -daughters $ Bald-pate is come again." 

The Emperor Frederic the First, from the colour of 
his beard, was distinguished by the word Barbarossa. 

On many of our English kings these additions have 
been bestowed : on Alfred, the well-earned and ap- 
propriate epithet of Great., Edgar was the Peaceable; 
his successor, the Martyr; and Edmund, from his 
matchless courage, his muscular form, or constantly 
wearing armour in his unceasing battles with Canute, 
Was called Ironside. 

Harold the First was Harefoot ; our ihird Edward, 
the Confessor ; William the First, before conquest had 
effaced illegitimacy, was styled the Bastard; and his 
unfortunate son, who fell by Tyrreirs arrow in the New 
Forest, Unfits, from his red hair; of his brothers,. 
Henry bore an epithet for his learning, and Robert, 
from the shortness of his small-clothes. 

On Henry the Second, and a considerable number of 
noble personages, the singular appellation of Plardd- 
genet was bestowed 5 this literally means a broom-stick, 
and is said to have derived its Origin from one of their 
ancestors, an Earl of Anjou, who doing penance for his 
crimes by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, was scourged with 
a rod of broom twigs at the holy sepulchre. 

Why Richard the First was called Cceur de Lion is 
obvious to every general reader j -to John his brother 
the name of Lackland was given by his own father, in 
his will, in which, bequeathing him neither lands nor 
hereditaments, he meant him to remain dependent on 
the bounty of his eldest son. 

The military glory of Edward the First, King of 
England, Lord of Ireland, &c. could not shelter him 
from the coarse nick-name of Long-shanks ; Henry the 
Fourth, that canker Bolingbroke, was so called fro man 
obscure village in Lincolnshire, the place of his birth ; 
for the same reason his truant son, but afterwards that 
illustrious warrior our fifth Henry, the pride, of Eng- 

c 2 
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land and the scourge \>f France, was surnamed Mon- 
mouth. 

The life and reign of Richard the Third, however 
plausibly defended by Back, and ingeniously handled by 
the pleasant Horace Walpole, seem to afford abundant 
materials for abusive epithet and declamatory invec- 
tive 5 but his enemies could not be content, unless the 
arrow of hostility was poisoned by the bitterness of 
gross personality : they called him crook-back, a mal- 
formation in which the tyrant could not be instrumental, 
but for which he was probably indebted to his mother's 
fondness for a slender waist, to a rash impatient ac- 
coucheur, or to an hereditary scrophula. 



CURIOUS CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES OF 
VARIOUS NATIONS. 

The various methods of salutation, modes of cere- 
mony, and singular customs, observed in the different 
nations of the world, afford an interesting subject for a 
speculative mind. In the earlier ages we find that mo- 
desty, simplicity, and perhaps sensibility, were the hap- 
piest characteristics, and manual labour was not thought 
unworthy of the most respectable persons. In sacred 
history, it is said, that Abraham took a calf, ordered his 
young man to dress it, and served it himself with milk 
and butter to the three angels who had visited him in hu- 
man forms. . Jacob tended the flocks of Laban, which 
multiplied under his care. . Moses was the shepherd of 
Jethro, his father-in-law, when God appeared to him in 
the burning bush ; and David was feeding sheep when 
the prophet Samuel sent for him to consecrate him 
King of Israel. 

In profane history, the manners and customs of the 
ancient heathen world correspond exactly with those of 
the Jews. In the Iliad. of Homer, kings and princes 
are supported by their flocks and herds. Achilles re- 
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ceives the deputies of the different districts of Greece 
without being attended by a numerous retinue. He in- 
troduced and seated them himself; then turning to 
Patroclus, commanded him to bring one of the largest 
vases, fill it with the best wine, and present a goblet to 
each of them. Patroclus obeyed his order. He next 
takes a large vessel, and fills it with the half of a sheep, 
half of a goat, and the chine of a fat hog. Automedon 
holds the vesstel, and Achilles himself cuts the meat into 
pieces, which he puts on several spits, whilst Patroclus 
kindles a fire, upon which, when the flame is extinct, 
the ashes are spread to roast the meat. When the 
pieces are well roasted, and laid on different dishes, 
Patroclus takes bread from the basket in which it was 
kept, and places it on the table. The portions are di- 
vided by Achilles, who orders Patroclus to make the 
usual sacrifice. He obeys his friend, and throws into 
the fire the first slices of the meat. This offering being 
made, they begin the repast, and each guest eats what ' 
is set before him. 

No people were more religious observers of an oath 
than the Arabians', and thus they took one: — When 
they ware, going to swear friendship, or make an alli- 
ance, a man-stood betwixt the parties, holding a sharp 
stone with which he cut the palm of their hand. He 
then pulled a tuft from the garment of each of them, 
and dipped it in the blood that issued from the wounds. 
He rubbed this blood on seven stones, which were placed 
betwixt them, invoking, at the same time, Bacchus and 
Urania. 

The Babylonians had a sensible custom, which is 
worthy of relation. They were accustomed to bring 
their sick into the forum, to consult those who passed 
on their diseases 5 for they had no regular physicians. 
All who approached the sick were asked if they ever had 
the same distemper ? if they knew any one who had 
been affieted with it, and how he had been cured? 
Hence, every one who saw a sick person was obliged to 
go to him, and inquire the nature of his disorder. 

Of ell nations perhaps the Chinese are most singu- 
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larly affected in tbeir personal civilities. It arises from 
national affectation. They invariably substitute arti- 
ficial ceremonies for natural actions. Tbeir actions, 
nay, even tbeir words, are prescribed by the Chinese 
ritual, or academy of compliments. The number of 
bows, and expressions to be used} the genuflexions; 
and the inclinations which are to be made to the right . 
or left hand ; the salutations of the master before the 
chair where the visitor is to be seated (for he salutes 
it most profoundly, and wipes the dust away with the 
skirts of his robe), are all limited. The learned Pr. 
Morrison has lately favoured the world with a descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies used in the celestial empire, from 
which it appears that the Chinese have eight different 
-methods of showing their respect. 

The lowest is Kung-show, which is expressed by 
joining both hands, and elevating them before the breast. 
-The next is Iso-yih, bowing low with the hands joined. 
The. third is Ta-tseeri, bending the knee, as if about to 
kneel. The fourth is Kwei> to kneel. The fifth Ko- 
tow, kneeling, and striking the head against the ground. 
The sixth San-kow, striking the head three times against 
4he earth, before, rising from the knees. The seventh 
Luh-kow, kneeling, and striking the head again three 
times, rising on the feet, kneeling down again, and strik- 
ing the head again three times against the earth. The 
eighth is the Sau-kwei-kew-kow, kneeling three differ- 
en t r times, and at each time knocking the head thrice 
against the ground. 

The governors of the Scythian provinces annually 
gave a feast to those who had valiantly slain their ene- 
mies with their own hands. The skulls of the van- 
quished served them for cups ; and the quantity of 
wine they were allowed to drink was proportioned to 
the number of skulls they possessed. The youth who 
could not yet boast of such martial exploits contem- 
plated distantly the solemn festival, without being ad- 
mitted to approach it. That this institution produced 
courageous warriors cannot be doubted ; but it may be 
questioned whether it made them better onen* War 
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corrupts the morals of the people, and makes the hearts 
of their governors callous.' 

The Spartans were not allowed to combat often with 
the same enemy. They wished not to inure them to 
battle ; and if their enemies revolted frequently, they 
were accustomed to exterminate them. 

The Ansi, who were a Lybian nation, let their hair 
grow on the forepart of their heads. They celebrated 
annually a feast in honour of Minerva, in which the girls, 
divided into two companies, fonght with sticks and 
stones. Thus, they said, they paid to the goddess the 
customary honour of their country : those whe died of 
their wounds were believed not to be virgins. When 
the contest was concluded, they arrayed her in Greek 
armour who had fought most valiantly (the helmet was 
Corinthian) ; they then placed her in a car, and con* 
ducted her in triumph round the Palus Tritonis. The 
men assembled every three months, and when the chil- 
dren were able to walk alone, they were brought by 
their mothers to the assembly, for hitherto they had 
been under the care of their' female parents. He to 
whom the child first spoke acknowledged himself its fa- 
ther. Such was the custom of this nation, according to 
Herodotus, because all its women were common. 

The Celtic held the Dioscuri in more veneration than 
the other gods. They gave their children in their in- 
fancy but a very thin clothing ; and to be assured whe- 
ther or no their wives had been faithful to them, they 
laid their new-born child on a buckler, and thus exposed 
it on the Rhine. If the child was legitimate, the water 
kept it aBoat ; — if it was the offspring of adultery, it 
was swallowed by the waves. 

Empty civilities, and ceremonies which signify no- 
thing, are at present too much the fashion with our- 
selves. It is the etiquette of the court to allow no 
person to bfe seated in the presence of Majesty, and I 
cannot help thinking that it sometimes proves very in- 
convenient and distressing to the feelings of royalty. 
Her late Majesty was once at the theatre when in an 
advanced state of pregnancy, attended by the Duchess 
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of Ancaster, who was also in the same situation. Her 
Grace at length appeared so greatly fatigued, that the 
queen turned to her, and commanded her to be seated. 
The duchess, however pleased she might feel at this 
mark of public distinction, replied, "Please your Ma- 
jesty, it is contrary to etiquette," and begged permis- 
sion to be allowed to remain standing. The queen im- 
mediately rose, and said, " If your grace does not sit 
down, I will leave the theatre, for I cannot see yon 
stand for so many hours.'* The duchess obeyed, and 
was perhaps the only lady who ever enjoyed such a mark 
of royal favour and feeling. 

The Duke of Clarence, on the contrary, was ex- 
tremely tenacious of the observance of this ceremony. 
When his royal highness was at Halifax, he expressed 
his wishes to General Mac Cormack, the governor, to 
have a ball in the evening. The intimation was a com- 
mand, and messengers were sent to summon all the 
ladies to the government house. When the general had 
executed this part of his commission, he returned to the 
duke, and incautiously seated himself without being 
commanded. This infringement on etiquette was not 
overlooked by his royal highness, who immediately rose 
from his seat, and by this silent reprimand reminded 
the governor that he was- speaking to a prince of the 
blood. 

Philip the Third of Spain was also a great stickler 
for etiquette; but while he exacted the most puncti- 
lious respect from the grandees of his kingdom, he con- 
descended to salute the peasants. He would never 
suffer them to address him but on their knees 3 for which 
he gave this artful excuse, that as he was of low stature, 
every one would have appeared too high for him. He 
showed himself rarely even to his grandees, that he • 
might the better support his haughtiness, and repress 
their pride. He also affected to speak to them by half 
words, and reprimanded them if they did not guess at 
the rest. In fact, he was accustomed not to omit any 
circumstance that could mortify his nobility. 

The King of Persia, when he makes a public entry 
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into Teheran> the present metropolis of Persia, is pre* 
eenfed at intervals as he rides along with bowls filled 
with sugar-candy, of which he first takes a piece him- 
self, and then orders it to be given to those whom he 
wishes to favour with his particular notice. M.Morier, 
and the gentlemen of the embassy, were honoured in 
this manner by his Persian majesty. 

The Mexicans distinguished their principal officers of 
the empire with the singular titles of princes of unerring 
javelins 5 hackers of men ; and drinkers of blood. The 
King of Ava calls himself a god 3 and, amongst other 
ridiculous titles, king of the four-and-twenty umbrel- 
las 1 These umbrellas are always carried before him, 
as a mark of his dignity. 

The Babylonians had a law, which was also followed , 
by the Heneti, an Illyiian people, and by Herodotus 
thought to be one of their best, which ordained, that 
when girls were of a marriageable age, they were to re- 
pair at a certain time to a place where the young men 
likewise assembled. They were then sold by the .pub- 
lic crier, who first disposed of the most beautiful one. 
When he bad sold her, he put up others to sale, accord- 
• iog to their degrees of beauty. The rich Babylonians 
were emulous to carry off the finest women, who were 
«old to the highest bidders. But as the young men who 
were poor could net aspire to have fine women, they 
-were content to take the ugliest, with the money which 
was given with them : for when the crier had sold the 
handsomest, he ordered the ugliest of all the women to 
be brought, and inquired if any one was willing to take 
her with a small sum of money. Thus she became the 
wife of him who was most easily satisfied j and thus 
the finest women were sold, and from the money which 
they brought, small, fortunes were given to the ugliest, 
and to those who had any bodily deformity. A father 
could not marry his. daughter as he pleased, nor was 
he who bought her allowed to take her home, without 
giving security that he would marry her. But after the 
sale, if the parties were not agreeable to each other, the 
law enjoined that the. purchase-money should be restored. 

c5 
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The inhabitants of any of their towns were permitted to 
buy wives at these auctions. 

Amongst the Cretans, the establishment of the young 
men was also regulated, by the laws. Young Cretans of 
mature age were not permitted to marry as they thought 
fit themselves— they were not left to the impulse of pas- 
sion, by which we are so frequently misled in that serious 
engagement. In forming the contract of wedlock, riches 
and pleasure were not their objects— those delusive phan- 
toms which often bring discord, indifference, and regret. 
In truth, a Cretan married not for himself, but for the 
State. The best magistrate had the right of choosing the 
Strongest and best-made of the young men, and of mar- 
rying them to women who resembled them in constitu- 
tion and figure, that a well-proportioned matrimonial 
union might produce a robust, tall, well-made posterity, • 
whose physical powers would do honour to the nation ; 
defend it ; terrify their enemies by their mere presence ; 
and conquer and reduce them to subjection, by their 
strength and their valour. 

By the laws of the Franks, a man was allowed but one 
wife, and he was rigorously punished who quitted her to 
marry another. The tie which connected them was in- 
dissoluble, and the wife was inseparable from her hus- 
band. She followed him to war ; the camp was her coun- 
try ; and from the camp the armies drew their recruits. 
.Boys, born and bred amid the din of arms, inured to dan- 
ger, and already soldiers, replaced the old and slain.-— 
They married in their turn, as we learn from Sidonius 
Apollinaris; who, in describing the rejoicings that were 
made in the camp of Clodion, on account of a wedding, 
tells us, that a fair youug man, by whom he means a 
Frank, had married a fair young woman 5 and that the 
soldiers celebrated their nuptials with Scythian and war- 
like dances. 

The husband provided for his family by his excursions, 
and by the booty which he shared in an enemy's country. 
On his return, the chaste caresses of his wife amply re* 
compensed the warrior for the fatigues he had undergone, 
and for the dangers to which he had been exposed. A 
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dear and affectionate band dressed the wounds which he 
had received in battle ; and her obedience and sweet* 
fiess of manners gave a charm to their society, which 
lasted as long as their lives. This union was founded 
pn a perfect subordination. The Franks of those re- 
mote times were absolute masters in their houses, they 
could pat their wives to death when tbey departed 
from their doty ; and it is surprising, that if a Frank 
killed his wife in a transport of auger, the laws only 
. punished him by prohibiting him for some time \o bear 
arms : a temporary interdiction of his military character, 

In consequence of this absolute authority, the wives 
were entirely dependent on their husbands, and respected 
them as their sovereign lords. A wife, in the Formulae 
of Marculptras, addressing her husband, makes use of 
terms as submissive as those of a slave : "JMon epoux, 
tet mon seigneur; moi votre humble servante" The 
custom of taking wives without a fortune contributed to 
this dependence ; and perhaps our ancestors, more artful, 
and more politically selfish than those who now deem 
them barbarians, thought that marrying, without being 
bribed to marry, would be a necessary counterpoise to 
ihe pride of their wives. They preferred a poor and 
tractable slave to a rich and imperious mistress, or a 
domestic tyrant. It is certain that the Franks, when 
^hey were disposed to marry, might be said to buy their 
wives, as well by the settlement they made on them, 
which was to descend to their children, as by the pre- 
seuts which tbey made to them, and to their nearest re* 
lations. Thus the wife had her fortune, not from her 
father, .but; from her husband. 

£rchinoa]de, mayor of the palace in the reign of Clovis 
the Second, bought of some pirates a girl of exquisite 
beauty, named Bandour, or Baltide, whom he afterwards 
gave in marriage to that young prince, and from a slave 
made her the consort of the king. But we must in justice 
observe, that history does her the honour to inform us, 
that while she was on the throne, she did not forget she 
had been a slave $ and having taken the veil after the 
death of Clovis, her mind was totally purinedfrom earthly 
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objects, and from any passion for grandeur, and sheap- " a / 
peared to forget that she had been a queen. ' ™i 

Among the Gauls, when a father wished to marry his / 

daughter, he gave a liberal entertainment, to which he * 
invited a great number of people, even strangers. At 
the conclusion of the entertainment, the daughter was 
called in, and from the guests she selected him for her 
husband, to whom she presented water. When the bride* 
groom received her fortune, he added to it an equal sum 
of his own. The whole money was then employed by 
them as they conceived to be most advantageous, and 
the profits of it placed apart. When either of the two died, 
the capital, and all that it had yielded, remained for the 
survivor. Husbands had the power of life and death 
over their wives and children. — (D. Mart. Bang. Re* 
cueil des Hist: des Gaul, et de la Franc.) 

In the primitive ages of simplicity, even princesses 
were inured to labour by a hardy education. They did 
not disdain employments which are now considered 
menial and degrading, for those employments were asso- 
ciated with their earliest ideas. 

Nausicae, the daughter of Alcindus, king of the Phcea- 
cians, was commanded to wash her clothes, and make 
all necessary preparations for her marriage. The prin- 
cess immediately repaired to the apartment of the king 
her father, where her mother was sitting near the fire 
with her women round her, spinning wool. Nausicfte 
asked acharidt of her father, to carry her clothes to the 
river to be washed . Alcindus ordered a chariot, to which 
mules were harnessed. Nausicae's clothes were brought 
from her apartment, and thrown into the chariot. There 
likewise was placed, by order of her mother, a basket of 
provisions for her dinner, with a bottle of wine. Nau- 
sicae mounted the" chariot, and drove to the river, or to 
the place where they had receptacles of water for wash* 
ing. The mules were unharnessed; and left to feed on 
the banks of the river, while the clothes were taken from 
the chariot and washed j and while they were drying in 
the sun, they sat down to dinner. 

Solon prohibited the giving of fortunes in marriage : 
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he allowed the brides only to bring three robes, and some 
furniture of little yalne. His intention was, to raise 
marriages from a selfish and despicable commerce, to an 
honourable union for the increase of the human species 
—to a humane and agreeable state — to the tenderest and 
sweetest friendship. 

Dionysius, the Sicilian tyrant, from a reverence to this > 
harmonious connexion, gave the following answer to his 
mother, when she requested him to marry her to a young 
man of Syracuse : — " To make myself master of a city, 
I have been able to force its laws; but I cannot force 
the laws of nature, to make improper marriages tolerable 
to each party." 

- The custom of the Indian women burning themselves 
with the body of their husbands originated, according 
to a passage in Diodorus Sicuius, in consequence of the 
crime of a wife, who had poisoned her husban<l. 

In ancient Egypt, polygamy was permitted, except to 
the priests, who were only allowed to have one wife : 
and whether the woman was a slave or free, her children 
were accounted legitimate, and enjoyed freedom as their 
birthright. 

The hours of refection are singularly changed in little 
more than two centuries. In the reign of Francis the 
First of France, they were accustomed to say- 
Lever k cinq, diner a neuf, 
Souper a cinq, coucher & neuf, 
Faitvivre d'ans nonante et neuf. . 

The king of Monomotapa is surrounded by poets and 
musicians, who adulate him by such refined flatteries 
as, Lord of the Sun and Moon, Great Magician, and 
Great Thief ! 

The King- of Arracan assumes the following titles :— ' 
Emperor of Arracan, Possessor of the White Elephant, 
and the two ear-rings; and in virtue of this possession, 
legitimate heir of Pegu and Brama ; Lord of the twelve 
provinces of Bengal,and the twelve kings who place their 
heads under his feet. 

The Caspians, in compliance with an ancient tradition, 
shut up their parents, and let them die of hunger, when 
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' they had completed their seventieth year. When they 
were dead, they carried them to a desert place/ and 
watched them at a distance. If the birds of prey came 
and drew them out of their coffins, they concluded they ^ 
were happy. They thought very differently of their im* 
mortal state, if their bodies were dragged out by wild 
beasts, or by dogs. But they believed them to be su- 
premely unhappy, if they were drawn out of the coffin 
by no animal. The Caspian dogs, according to Valerius 
Fiaccus, were altogether as cruel and terrible as their 
masters. , 

The Egyptian kings, in early times, did not govern 
their subjects as was customary in other countries. They 
acted entirely as they were directed by the laws, to which 
they were accountable, not only for the administration 
of their kingdom, but likewise for their private conduct. 
They were not even allowed the service of bought slaves, 
nor of slaves born in their own houses > but the sons of 
the chief priests, of the age of twenty, and unquestiona- 
bly the best educated youth in the nation, were placed 
about them, that his majesty, attended and observed night 
and day by the first young men of Egypt, might do no* 
tiung mean and unworthy his ran.k. 

There were fixed hours of the day and night, which the 
king had not at his disposal, and in which he was obliged 

' to discharge the. duties prescribed him by the laws. At 
break of day he was obliged to read all the letters ad- 
dressed to him, that he might be authentically informed 
of the state and wants of his dominions — that he might 
reform all its political errors, and provide for all its ne- 
cessities. After having bathed, he was clothed with a 
.splendid robe, and took the other insignia of royalty to 
go and sacrifice to the Gods. When the victims were 
brought to the altar, the high priest stood up, and prayed 
aloud to the Gods that they would preserve the king, 
and shed upon him every prosperity, because he governed 
his subjects with justice. He afterwards inserted, in 
the prayer all the virtues that should adorn a king > thus 
continuing his address to heaven — " because he is master 
.of himself, magnanimous, benevolent, humane, a detester 
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-of falsehood j bis punishments are tempered with lenity; 
he showa more mercy to criminals than in rigid justice 
they deserve $ and his rewards exceed the merit he en- 
courages." After having mentioned many snch particu- 
lars, he condemned the errors into which the king had 
been misled through ignorance. It is true, he excul- 
pated his majesty, but he loaded the flatterers with exe- 
crations, and also all those who gave their sovereign bad 
counsel. Such was the manner of the high priests, be- 
cause they thought advice, mixed with praise, more effi- 
cacious than keen remonstrances, to lead kings to the 
love of virtue. 

The king was not only obliged to give audience, and 
to administer justice at stated times, but he could not 
walk, bathe, nor even sleep with his wife, except accord- 
ing to the regulated hours. No flesh but that of veal 
and duck was allowed him $ and a measure of wine Was 
given him, not sufficient either to intoxicate, nor in the 
least degree weaken his judgment. 

The Ethiopians had many laws which were very dif- 
ferent from those of other nations, especiallythose that 
related to the election of their monarch s. The priests 
chose the most reputable men of their body, and drew 
a large circle around them, which they were not per* 
mitted to pass. A priest entered the circle, running and 
jumping like an Jfigipan, or a satyr. He who first 
caught hold of the priest was immediately declared the 
king, and all the people paid him homage, as a person 
entrusted with the government of a nation by Divine 
Providence. 

The new-elected king immediately began to live in the 
manner prescribed by the laws.— He could not order a 
subject to be put to death, though he had been .capitally 
convicted in a court of justice; but he sent an officer to 
him, who showed him the signal of death. The criminal 
then shut himself up in his house, and was his oWh exe- 
cutioner. It was not permitted him to fly to a neigh- 
bouring country, and substitute banishment for death. 
I Cannot forbear transcribing an anecdote relative to this 
subject :— An Ethiopian having seen the signal of death 
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which was sent him by the king, and intending to take 
refuge in a foreign country, his mother, who suspected 
his design, threw ber girdle about his neck (without 
his presuming to defend himself), and strangled him. 
"Lest," said she, " my son should have brought a 
greater ignominy upon his family by his flight, than his 
crime and his sentence were/' 

The priests of Meroe claimed the power of life and 
death over the Ethiopian kings j and whenever they 
thought proper, they despatched a courier to their sove- 
reign, with a message, signifying it to be the will of the 
Gods that he should die, and that it would be the most 
heinous of crimes to oppose an order which came from 
them. The monarchs obeyed these groundless de- 
spotical sentences, though they were only constrained 
to such obedience by their own superstitions. Erga-* 
mencs, who reigned in the time of Ptolemy tie Second, 
was the first who had the courage to shake off this ini- 

Suitous and sacerdotal yoke. He led an army against 
fero£, put all the priests to the sword, and instituted 
a new mode of worship. 

The Catti, a Germanic nation, practised a singular 
custom which had with them the force of a law. As 
soon as they were fit to carry arms, they let their beards 
grow, and the hair of their head, which in time hung 
over their faces. This was a vow which they made to 
martial virtue, and from which they could not disengage 
themselves till they had killed an enemy. Over his 
"bleeding corse they cut off that hair which shaded their 
forehead, and then they boasted that they had made 
sufficient retribution to those who had given them life ; 
that they had at length rendered themselves worthy 
of them and of their country. Cowards retained that 
savage appearance which they had not courage to re- 
move. Those, who piqued themselves on extraordinary 
valour renewed the same vow, but with this, difference, 
that they wore an iron ring, as a mark of their voluntary 
slavery, from which they were determined not to be 
redeemed but by the blood of an enemy. Many of them 
kept all their lives this rough and horrid appearance — 
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they grew hoary in this glorious image of captivity, 
which equally drew the attention of their fellow citizens, 
and of their enemies. In a battle, they charged the 
first — their troop was in the van, and its appearance 
was terrible ; for even in peace, their air was fierce and 
alarming. Without fixed habitation, without knowledge 
of cultivation, strangers to the cares of life, neglecting 
their own fortune (if they had any), and lavish of that 
of others, those men were maintained wherever they 
went, and continued to practise their austere and rough 
virtue till the feebleness of age obliged them to mode-, 
rate its rigour. This is a dark portrait of mankind—* 
in an age when civilization was yet in infancy* Yet 
even in the laws and manners of barbarians, something 
may be found indicative of virtue in the latter, and of 
the wisdom of legislation in the former. Let us, how- 
ever, turn from the subject to others more amusing. 

In the early ages, when as the moon emerges from 
behind a cluster of dark clouds, man first began to pe- 
netrate through the thick veil in which ignorance had 
enveloped him, the earliest efforts of his infant genius 
were very probably made for his amusement — when, like 
a child, he was 

" Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw." 

The theatrical representations of the ancients are 
generally believed to have originated from Grecian 
strollers, who travelled from place to place, singing to 
the honour of Bacchus. Our earliest dramas were pro- 
bably devoted to pious purposes, which in time became 
objects of general interest, under the title of Mysteries 
or Moralities. 

In the year 1437, when Conrad Bayer, bishop of 
Metz, caused the Mystery of the Passion to be repre- 
sented on the plain of Veximiel, near that city, Gop 
tvas an old gentleman named Mr. Nicholas Neufchatel, 
of Touraine, who was very near expiring on the cross, 
had he not been timely assisted* rfe was so enfeebled, 
that it was agreed another priest should be placed on the 
cross the next day,, to finish the representation of the 
person crucified, and which was done j at the same time 
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the said Mr. Nicholas undertook to perform the Resur- 
rection, which being a less difficult task, he did it ad- 
mirably well. — Another priest, whose name was Mr. 
John De Nicey, curate of Metrange, personated Judas, 
and he had like to have been stifled while he hung on 
the tree, for his neck slipped > this being at length 
luckily perceived, he was quickly cut down, and re- 
covered. 

Another of these mysteries had for its subject the 
election of an apostle to .supply the place of the traitor 
Judas. The writers of these sacred dramas certainly 
had no more idea of what is called stage-effect than the 
performers had of what is now designated picture in the 
|day books. A dignity so great, so awful, was conferred 
in the meanest manner it is possible to conceive. 
•There was no balloting— no solicitation for vote and in- 
terest — all was done quietly, by the simple process of 
drawing two straws, of which the candidate who drew 
the longest became the apostle. 

Such at this time were the amusements of our Gallic, 
neighbours. Their devotion at an earlier period was yet 
more ridiculous. 

An annual religious festival was celebrated at Beau- 
vais, called the Feast of the Ass. The people chose a 
young woman, the handsomest in the town 5 they made 
fier ride on an ass richly caparisoned, and placed in her 
arms a pretty infant. In this state, followed by the 
bishop and clergy, she marched in procession from, the 
cathedral to the church of St. Stephen; entered into the 
sanctuary) placed herself near the altar, and the mass 
began $ whatever the choir sung was terminated by this 
charming burthen, Hinham, ffinhaml Their prose, 
half Latin and half French, explained the fine qualities 
of the animal. Every strophe finished by this delightful 
invitation : 

Hez, sire Ane, 98 chantez 
-Belle bopche rechignez, 
Vous aurez du foin assez 
Et de l'avoine a plantez. 

.They at length exhorted faira, in making a devout genu* 
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flection, to forget his ancient food, for the purpose of 
repeating without ceasing Amen, Amen. The priest, 
instead of lie missa est, sung three times, Hinham, hin- 
' ham, hinham! and the people three times responded, 
Hinham, hinham, hinham ! 

The ancient. Arabians were divided into many classes. 
The first class consisted of those who devoted them- 
selves to war, and were the bulwark of their country- 
men. The second, of those who followed agriculture, 
whose business it was to furnish the necessary pro- 
vision of wheat* The third class comprehended the 
artists. The arts did not pass from one province to an- 
other ; each man, with invariable succession, adhered to 
the employment of his father. The country afforded no 
wine but that which was pressed from dates. A father ' 
of a family had more affection for his brothers than for 
his sons, on account of their seniority. The king and 
the magistrates were always of the same class. AH 

fossessions were common among relations ; obedience, 
owever, was paid to the eldest, as to their chief. 
Adultery was a capital crime in this country, but the 
term was only applied to an amorous communication 
between two persons of different provinces. This excep- 
tion being made, the intercourse of the sexes was unre- 
strained, whilst this freedom contributed to make them 
deem each other brethren. 

The Nabathaean Arabians were industrious to acquire 
wealth, and they were strict observers of economy. They 
had carefully provided for the practice of it in their 
laws. He who diminished his fortune was sentenced to 
pay a public fine 5 and he who improved it was honoured . 
by the state with a mark of distinction. As there were 
very few slaves among them, relations served one an- 
other; or where such mutual assistance was imprac- 
ticable, a man served himself.. This custom extended 
even to their monarchs. At entertainments the number 
of their guests never exceeded thirteen 5 and there were 
two musicians. Their king used to give magnificent ban- 
quets for many days successively ; at those banquets no 
guest was permitted to drink more than twelve cups, (t 
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is further said of their kings, that they were very assi- 
duous to gain popularity, and that they sought it by the 
noblest means, by promoting the true welfare and hap- 
piness of their people. Their conduct was subject to the 
most vigorous examination ; they were sometimes under 
the necessity of pleading their own cause before their 
subjects, who had a privilege to bring impeachments 
against them, in which their life was in question. 

Their houses were adorned with precious stones ; the 
peristyles were overlaid with gold, and the chapiters 
were ornamented with statues of solid silver. The doors 
and the frontispieces were wrought with great symme- 
try and elegance, and finished with gold, silver, and ivory. 
Their towns had no fortifications, for their inhabitant's 
enjoyed the sweets of peace. The country, though very 
fertile, did not produce olives, but for the juice o^ that 
fruit they substituted the oil of a grain called sesama. 
Their statues, engraved works, and other embellishment's 
of the fine arts, were brought to them from foreign coun- 
tries. They had so great an abhorrence of dead bodies, 
that they even buried the remains of their monarchs in 
dunghills. 

It appears by many passages of the history of the Car- 
thaginians, that their generals deemed it an essential 
duty to worship the gods ere they began their enterprises, 
and when they were concluded. Ainilcar, the father of 
- Annibal, before he entered Spain, to make war there, 
offered sacrifices to their gods. His son, following the 
example of his father, when he was leaving Spain, put in 
at Cadiz, to discharge a vow which he had made to Her- 
cules, and there, by making fresh vows to the god, he 
endeavoured to propitiate him in his favour. After the 
battle of Cannae, when he sent the happy news of his 
victory to Carthage, he particularly recommended to the 
republic to give solemn thanks to the gods for his success. 

Polybius has preserved a treaty of peace betwixt Phi- 
lip, the son of Demetrius, and the Carthaginians, in which 
is plainly seen the reverence which the latter had for the 
Creator : and their firm persuasion that the gods assisted, 
and presided over human actions, and more especially 
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over treaties, which were ratified in their names, and in 
their especial presence. He there mentions five or six 
orders of divinities, and that enumeration appears rather 
extraordinary in such a public act as a treaty of peace 
between two empires. We will transcribe the very 
terms, which may serve to .give some idea of the theo- 
logy of the Carthaginians : — " This treaty was concluded 
in the presence of Jupiter, of Juno, and of Apollo; in 
the presence of the Daemon or Genius of the Carthagi- 
nians, of Hercules, and of Iolaus ; in the presence of 
Mars, of Triton, and of Neptune j in the presence of 
the. gods who accompany the army of the Carthaginians, 
and of the Sun, the Moon, and the Earth j in the pre- 
sence of the Rivers, the Meadows, and the Waters; in 
the presence of all the Gods who are the protectors of 
Carthage." — What should we of modern times say of 
such an act ? — Of an act into which should be introduced 
the tutelary angels and saints of a kingdom ? 

There were at Carthage two divinities, who were wor- 
shipped there' with particular devotion. The first was 
the celestial goddess Urania, who is also the moon, 
whose succour they implored in pressing calamities, 
especially when they were in great want of rain. " Ista 
ipsa, virgo Coelestis (says Tertullian) pluviarum polli- 
citatrix." It is in speaking of this goddess,, and of JSs- 
culapius, that Tertullian engages to the heathens of his 
time, boldly, but gloriously, for Christianity, that the 
Christian who first appears will oblige those false gods 
to own aloud that they are only daemons. He agrees 
that the Christian shall be immediately put to death, if 
he extorts not that confession from their false deities. 

St. Augustine likewise mentions their principal deity. 
v ' Celistis," says he, " formerly reigned sovereignly at 
Carthage. What is become of her reign since Jesus 
Christ appeared ?"— She was without doubt the same 
deity with her whom Jeremiah calls the Queen of 
Heaven, to whom the Jewish women paid great devo- 
tion, addressed vows to her, offered her libations and 
sacrifices, and prepared for her sacred cakes with their 
own hands. They even boasted that they had received 
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all kinds of favours from her, while they had been punc- 
tual in worshipping her 5 but that since they had re- 
laxed from that worship, they had been oppressed with 
all sorts of evils. 

The second deity to whom particular honours were 
paid by the Carthaginians> and to whom human victims 
were offered, was Saturn, known in scripture by the 
name of Moloch. Hie Carthaginians had adopted the 
" wofship of this deity from the Tynans. Philo cites a 
passage from Sanchoniathon, which informs us, that it 
was customary at Tyre, for the kings, in the time" of 
great public calamities, to immolate their sons, to ap- 
pease the anger of the gods 5 and that one of those kings, 
who had offered such a sacrifice, was afterwards himself 
honoured as a deity, under the name of the constel- 
lation Saturn.' Hence doubtless the fable of Saturn's 
devouring his children originally took its rise* Private 
persons, in order to avert any calamity which they foresaw 
coming upon them, had recourse to the same horrid cus- 
tom, and were as superstitious as their rulers. They who 
had no children themselves bought them of the poorer 
people, that they might not be deprived of the honour of 
such a sacrifice. 

This practice was long continued among the Phoeni- 
cians and the Carthaginians, from whom the Israelites 
took it, though it had been expressly prohibited them by 
the Almighty. These unhappy children were at first 
inhumanly burned, either by throwing them into the 
midst of an immense fire, such as were those fires of the 
valley of Hinnon, which are frequently mentioned in the 
Scriptures, or by shutting them up in a red-hot statue 
of Saturn. To deaden the cries of the miserable vic- 
tims, drums and trumpets were played during the bar- 
barous ceremony. The mothers deemed it an honour to 
themselves, and made it a point of religion to be present 
at the heart-rending sight, with eyes in which not a 
tear intruded, and a bosom unruffled by a groan : for if 
a tear or a sigh escaped them, the sacrifice was thought 
to be less agreeable to the deity on that account, and 
they-received no money for the victims. They carried 
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their firmness, or N rather their obduracy of soul, so far 
as to caress and to kiss their children, to appease their 
cries, lest a victim offered with a bad grace, and with 
tears, should displease Saturn. In after times, they 
were content- with making the children pass through 
the flames, as appears by many passages in the sacred 
writings ; but even that way they often perished. 

The Carthaginians retained, even till the entire ruin 
of their city, the custom of offering human victims to 
their gods ; an action which better deserved the name of 
sacrilege than of sacrifice. They only suspended, the 
practice for some years, to avoid the resentment and the 
arms of Darius the First, king of Persia, who strictly and 
severely enjoined them not to immolate human victims, 
nor to eat the flesh of dogs : but they soon returned to 
the barbarous genius of their religion j for in the time 
of Xerxes, who succeeded Darius, Gelo, the tyrant of 
Syracuse, having gained in Sicily a considerable victory 
over the Carthaginians, amongst the conditions of peace 
which he prescribed them, inserted the following one ; 
viz. that they should no more sacrifice human victims to 
Saturn. And without doubt, what stimulated him to 
take that precaution was, what had passed in the de- 
cisive battle which he had just fought against them. 
For during the whole conflict, which lasted from morn* 
ing till night, Amilcar, the son of Hanno, their general, 
ordered continual sacrifices to the gods, of men who 
were thrown alive upon a flaming pile $ and when 
Amilcar saw that his troops fled, he threw himself upon 
the pile, that he might not survive his shame, and that 
he might extinguish with his own blood, as St. Ambrose 
expresses himself, the sacrilegious flame which he saw 
had availed him nothing. 

In times of pestilence, they sacrificed to their gods a 
great number of children, without any pity for an age 
which excites the compassion of the cruellest enemies ; 
profanely imagining, that they might remove the evil by 
the commission of the most shocking crimes, and move 
the compassion of heaven by their barbarities. Diodoru* 
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gives us an instance of this cruelty which makes us shud- 
der. When Agathocles was going to lay siege to Car- 
thage, the inhabitants, finding themselves reduced to the 
last extremity, imputed their misfortunes to the just re- 
sentment of Saturn ; for instead of the children of the 
first quality which it was the custom to sacrifice to him, 
the children of foreigners and slaves had been fraudu- 
lently substituted. To repair this fatal error, they 
sacrificed to Saturn two hundred children of the best 
families of Carthage j and besides them, more than 
three hundred citizens, who being conscious that they, 
had been guilty of this fraud against the god, offered 
themselves as expiatory victims. Diodorus adds, that 
they had a statue of Saturn, whose hands inclined to- 
wards the earth, but in such a manner that the child, 
which was placed in one of his hands, fell immediately 
through an opening into a fiery furnace. 

The Carthaginians had a tribunal established for the 
purpose of inquiry into the 'conduct of their generals, 
whom they rigorously made responsible for the precarious 
events of war. They punished bad success as a crime 
against the state, and a general who had lost a battle 
was almost sure, on his return home, to lose his life on 
a gallows ; of such a violent and barbarous character 
were his countrymen, always as ready to shed the 
blood of their fellow-citizens as. that of strangers. In 
the enumeration of the different qualities which Cicero 
ascribes to different nations, he attributes to the Cartha- 
ginians for the principal traits of their national charac- 
ter, refined artfulness, dexterity, address, industry, and 
canning. Cunning and art naturally lead to falsehood, 
to duplicity, and bad faith ; and by insensibly eradicat- 
ing all delicacy of mind in the choice of means to obtain 
ends, it makes the possessor at length perfidious and 
villanous. To this last stage of moral depravity the 
Carthaginians had arrived ; and they at last became so 
notorious and infamous, that they gave rise to a pro- 
verb; to express the greatest pitch of dishonesty, it was 
usual to term it a Carthaginian Faith {Punka Fides), 
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and to mark a treacherous disposition, antiquity had not 
a more energetic phrase than to call it a Carthaginian 
disposition, (Punicum ingenium). / 

It is evident that the Carthaginians spoke, the same 
language with the Tyrians, and they the same as that of 
the Canaanites and Israelites, or at least a language 
which was derived from the Hebrew. I now proceed to 
give a cursory view of their literature. In the Pcenulus 
of Plautus there is a scene in the Punic language, which 
has excited the curiosity, and exerted the study of the 
learned. From the little knowledge which the ancients 
had of the Punic language and characters; from the 
indifference of the Greeks, and the hatred of the Romans, 
the works of the Carthaginians are lost to posterity ; 
not ope of them is known to have escaped the general 
proscription. Tradition, therefore, must supply the loss, 
and a severe loss it is. The Carthaginian literature and 
history might have given much curious and useful in- 
formation respecting the state of the interior of Africa,and 
of ancient Spain. Many interesting circumstances might 
have been brought to light, which were wholly unknown 
to the Greeks, who were concentred in themselves : too 
superficial to search and examine a subject thoroughly; 
and too proud of their superiority in the fine arts, not 
to despise and reject as false, all knowledge of which 
they were ignorant. 

Probably the Greeks and Romans would have been less 
divided in their sentiments on the epoch of Carthage, 
and less contradictory of each other, in what they relate 
of its history, if the Carthaginians had been more at- 
tentive to collect and arrange their annals. According 
to one author, these republicans had no authentic ar- 
chives — no historians worthy of credit. These are 
opinions too hastily formed, and will not be adopted by 
any thinking and impartial critic. He will only infer 
from this diversity of opinion, either that the Greek, 
and Roman writers were unacquainted with the few 
monuments' of Carthaginian history which had escaped 
the ruin of Carthage, and which might have remained in 
their time 3 or that the literature of that city was anni- 

• VOL. IV. d 
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hilated with her national existence. The truth of this 
reasoning is incontestably proved by a particular passage 
of Josephus, whose authority on this subject I prefer to 
that of Strabo, and the other writers of bis time, whe- 
ther Greek or Latin. In his treatise against Apron, he 
asserts that the city of Tyre had then its ancient regis- 
ters, which were connected from a period of very remote 
antiquity. Josephus had consulted those Tyrian anti- 
quities. He frequently quotes them in the course of his 
history ; and it is to his acquaintance with those valu- 
able and indisputable records that we owe the certain 
epocha which he has given us of the foundation of Car- 
thage. It cannot be doubted that the fugitive Tyrians, 
the founders of that colony, and the Carthaginians, their 
descendants, were faithful to the usages transmitted to 
them by their ancestors, and religiously observed the 
custom of recording all events of any importance, in 
registers, safely deposited for the use of the public. 
Carthage then had her historians ; she had her writers 
on every subject, particularly such as were useful : wit- 
ness Mago's treatise on agriculture, the reputation of 
which had even reached Rome. In such high esteem 
was this author there, that, when the Romans distributed 
to the petty kings of Africa all the libraries of Carthage, 
they reserved to themselves the book of Mago. They 
likewise in a senatus-consultum commanded that it 
should be translated, though the famous Cato had before 
written on agriculture. Men, who were well acquainted 
with the Punic language, were employed to make the 
-version; and Decius Silanus, a patrician of one of the 
best families of Rome, succeeded better than any of the 
other translators. Dodwell*, without doubt, neither 
recollected that passage of Pliny, which corroborates the 
above statement, nor the passages of Josephus, which do 
honour to the learning of the Carthaginians ; for he re- 
presents them as ignorant barbarians, and, on the fri- 
volous authority of some comic verses, treats as fables 
all the writings of the Lybian historians, and the Peri- 

• Not the recent traveller in Greece. 
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pious of Hanno in particular. Yet the vessels of Car" 
thage and of Phoenicia traversed all seas ; and at a tim e 
when the navigation of the Greeks went no farther than 
the Pillars of Hercules and the Euxine Sea, the Cartha- 
ginians and the Phoenicians, introduced by commerce to 
Egypt, to all the countries of Asia, and even into India, 
must have had it in their power to gain much curious 
and certain knowledge of those vast regions, and of their 
inhabitants — knowledge undoubtedly preferable to the 
vague and confused ideas which the disdainful Greeks 
had formed of those countries, on crude reports, dis- 
figured and exaggerated by the fictions of their poets, 
and the romances of their philosophers. No one can 
assert that Carthage was insensible to the glory of study 
and knowledge. Masinissa, the son of a powerful king, 
was sent thither to be instructed and educated ; a cir- 
cumstance which induces us to believe that there was a 
great, flourishing, and liberal school in that city. The 
great Annibal, whose character and fame did Carthage 
universal honour, was acquainted with polite literature. 
Clitomachus, called in the Punic language Asdrubal, 
holds a considerable rank among the philosophers. He 
succeeded the famous Carneades, who had been his 
master, and supported at Athens the honour of the 
academical sect. Cicero says, he had quickness enough 
for a Carthaginian, and a great ardour for study. He 
wrote many books, in one of which he endeavours to 
console the unhappy citizens of Carthage, who, after the 
ruin .of their city, were reduced to the most deplorable 
sjtate of captivity. We might place in the number, or 
rather at the head of the writers who did honour to 
Africa, the famous Terence, who himself might for ever 
make his country illustrious $ were it not evident, that 
with regard to his compositions, not Carthage, but Rome, 
should be deemed his country. There he was educated, 
and imbibed that purity of style, that elegance and de- 
licacy, which have rendered him the admiration of all 
ages. It is supposed that he was taken while an infant, 
or at least when he was very young, by the Numidians, 
in one of the incursions which they often made into the 

d2 
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Carthaginian territories, during the contests between 
the two nations, from the end of the second to the be- 
ginning of the third Punic war, 

Strabo assigns a very old date to the power of the 
Carthaginians'. He speaks of their numerous settlements 
on the coast of Africa. Scylax and Diodorus agree with 
him ; and all the testimonies of antiquity concur in giving 
us a high idea of the rank which this republic held among 
the most flourishing states in the beginning of the reign 
of Cyrus. ' It cannot be accurately determined at what 
period she conquered Spain : when she added to her 
other dominions Sardinia, and the Balearian islands ; 
nor when she laid the foundation of, her Sicilian con- 
quests : but it is certain that all these events are very 
ancient, and that the latest of them happened above six 
hundred years before the time of Christ. It is likewise 
certain that she was for as many years the mistress of 
the sea. 

The first treaty concluded between the Carthaginians 
and the Romans was in the year 500 (the very year in 
which regal power was' expelled Rome), and mentions 
Africa and Sardinia, as then belonging to the former. 
Their possessions in Sicily are in the same treaty clearly 
distinguished; and the tone which they there assume 
announces their superiority in. the Mediterranean. They 
had equal reputation in the East. Cambyses, the suc- 
cessor of Cyrus, took umbrage at their power, and in- 
tended to attack them after he had conquered Egypt. 
But he could not execute his designs; for the Phoeni- 
cians, who furnished him with ships of war and sailors, 
peremptorily refused to attack u nation which was de- 
scended from their ancestors. Darius the First antici- 
pated, when he was going' to war against Greece, the as- 
sistance he should receive from an alliance with the Car- 
thaginians : but they then understood their interest with 
regard to warlike connexions with other countries, and 
refused that prince what they soon after granted to his son, 

Justin says, that the King of Persia commanded them 
at the same time, by his ambassadors, to desist from sacri- 
ficing human victims, and that they obeyed his injunc- 
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tion . Bat perhaps the abridger of Trogas Pompeius loses 
attention in this story to credibility. A prince does not 
speak like a lawgiver to powerful republicans, who are 
neither his subjects nor his vassals, and who he conceives 
may be needful to him ; for he was then desirous of enter- 
ing into an alliance with the Carthaginians, and sent his 
ambassadors to treat with them on the subject. The 
passage of Justin, reduced to its just weight, does not 
prove that the Carthaginians were then dependent on 
Darius. It only proves that the extent of their com- 
merce obliged them to act cautiously and delicately to- 
wards a sovereign, in whose dominions, and by whose 
favour, they possessed commercial establishments, like 
those which the Europeans now hold in India. His 
order to abstain from barbarous sacrifices, authorised 
by the Phoenician religion, he could only mean should 
have force in those parts of the Persian empire which 
were inhabited by Carthaginian merchants, but he never, 
intended that it should extend, and it never did extend 
to Carthage*, where those presumptuous, most profane, 
and most inhuman sacrifices, were practised without in- 
terruption, as long as the republic lasted. 

The power of the Carthaginians, which was always in 
proportion to their wealth, began sensibly to decrease 
soon after they had deviated from their original plan of 
conduct, by pursuing schemes of conquest, which could 
not tend to aggrandize their commerce. Their attention 
being thus diverted to two objects, so dissimilar, that it 
was impossible to keep them in equili brio, divided, weak- 
ened, and broke their strength, and insensibly exhausted 
its sources ; and thus, having moved for along time with 
more glory than success, in a sphere which was not made 

* The edict of his Persian majesty was in all probability like that 
lately issued by the sapient sovereign of China against the promulga- 
tion of the Christian religion, which he denounces as being little better 
than actual rebellion, and awards pains and penalties against all those 
who do not immediately recant the doctrines which the exertions of Dr. 
Morrison and his associates have succeeded in propagating, and return 
to the worship of the national idols. This edict may be effective in. 
the Celestial Empire, but we Relieve no one would be foolish enough 
to assert that it would be so in England. 
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for them, they fell all at once, and were not able to rise 
again. War not only diminished, but tended necessarily 
• to exhaust their finances ; for their national commerce 
continually decayed', in proportion as their warlike power 
was diffused. The noble edifice fell, for its foundations 
were undermined., 

Nothing proves this more strongly than the apparent 
force and real weakness of Carthage at the very moment 
of its fall. Notwithstanding the immense losses which 
she had sustained in the course of so many wars, in which 
millions of men had perished under her standards, when 
» her. walls were invaded by young Scipio, they still con- 
tained seven hundred thousand inhabitants. She could 
not, however, resist the fury of the Roman army, and the 
siege terminated with the ruin of that proud, but impru- 
dent rival of Rome. 

The reason why the last resistance of the Carthaginians 
was so feeble was, that they had so few soldiers. The 
greatest part of the inhabitants were Arabians, sailors, 
merchants, and slaves — all connected with commerce, 
and many of them employed in the manufactories or me- 
chanical workhouses, with which the city abounded ; fitter 
to make arms than to use them. They had also put 
arms into the hands of the mercenary militia of the re- 
public; a confused mixture of Spaniards, Greeks, Ligu- 
rians, Corsicans, Sardinians, and Africans, who thought 
more of their own safety than that of the city. When 
the different channels, through which plenty flowed to 
Carthage, had grown dry by the war, she lost her re- 
putable and useful allies, and at length perished, through 
the incapacity of her citizens to defend her 5 citizens who 
knew nothing of the soldier's trade ; who, iudeed, had 
been imprudently fond of declaring war, and of lavishly 
paying others for fighting their battles. 

It is generally believed that the laws of Egypt which 
related to commerce were instituted by Bocchoris. They 
were simple, yet salutary. One of them enacted, that he 
who denied that he had borrowed a sum of money, which 
it was averred he had borrowed, without giving his 
note, should be acquitted of the debt upon his oath. An 
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oath was thus rendered respectable. Those who lent on 
notes were not permitted to let the interest amount to a 
higher sum than the capital. They were allowed to seize 
the effects of their debtors, but not their persons. They 
considered the men the property of the nation. They 
did not think it reasonable that a man who exposed his 
life in the defence of his country should perhaps perish 
through the avarice of a merciless creditor. 

Asychis issued a very sensible ordinance to prevent his 
subjects from borrowing imprudently. An Egyptian was 
not permitted to borrow, without giving to his creditor 
in pledge the body of his father. It became both an im- 
piety and an infamy not to redeem so sacred a pledge. 
He who died without discharging that duty was deprived 
of the customary honours paid to the dead. Children 
who murdered their parents met with a singular punish- 
ment. After insinuating pieces of straw of a finger's 
length into every part of the body, they burned them alive 
upon thorns. Parents who murdered their children were 
not put to death : they were condemned to hold the dead 
body closely embraced for three days and three nights. 
It was their opinion, that parents should be exempted 
from the common punishment of homicides, as they had 
given the victim life. They, however, endeavoured to 
suppress the sin, by a punishment equally loathsome and 
ignominious. If adultery was committed with the con- 
sent of each party, a thousand scourges with rods were 
given to the man : the nose of the woman was cut off. 
They thought it but just to destroy her beauty, as she 
had criminally abused it. The law was severe, but ho- 
nourable, to the Egyptian legislature. Perjury was always 
punished with death. They conceived it comprehended 
two of the greatest crimes in the world— an insult to the 
gods, and the undermining the strongest foundations of 
the human faith. 

The Babylonians were beyond donbt a wealthy nation. 
Cyrus and his army were supported by them four months 
in the year. Tritechmes, the son of Artabases, who col* 
lected the tribute of that country for the king, drew from 
it an flttaba of silver every day. They counted their day 
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from sun-rise to sun-rise. Five days of the year were 
solemnized with great magnificence. The ceremonies 
were nearly the same as those with which the Romans 
celebrated their Saturnalia. They were much addicted 
to judicial astrology. Their priests, who openly pro- 
fessed that art, were obliged to commit to writing all the 
events of the lives of their illustrious men. On a fancied 
connexion between those events and the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, the principles of their art were founded. 
Some of these observations were extant in the time of 
Aristotle. Every Babylonian was obliged by law to wear 
a ring on his finger, and carry an elegant cane in his 
hand, with a rose, lily, eagle, or some other figure, at the 
top. They were not suffered to use canes without de- 
vices. They had also a law by which husbands were pu- 
nished who ill-used their wives. 

* Among the Franks the regal authority was limited. 
The people were subject to their sovereigns, and the 
princes themselves were subject to certain military laws, 
which they durst' not violate. If we examine the suc- 
cession of kings from Pharamond to Clovis, we shall find, 
that though they might be deemed absolute sovereigns 
by those who heard of their surprising conquests, they 
were little more respected in their camp than as the ge- 
nerals of victorious armies. They shared the booty taken 
in war, by lot, lijte private soldiers. Those who are con- 
versant in the history of the Franks know what hap- 
pened to Clovis after the victory which he gained over 
the Roman general Siagrius. That prince, though yet a 
pagan, being desirous to restore to a bishop a sacred ves- 
sel which had been taken in a general pillage, begged as 
a favour of his soldiers that the vessel might not be dis- 
tributed with the rest of the booty. A fierce Frank, who 
probably deemed this pious liberality of the prince an en- 
croachment upon the rights of the army, struck the ves- 
sel with his battle-axe, and bade the king not think of 
« disposing of any of the booty till he knew what part of 
it would fall to his share. Clovis, though history paints 
him of a fierce and terrible disposition, seemed to over- 
look the insult, when he thought he could not safely re- 
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taliate. He did not at that time exert his royal autho* t 
rity. He, however, hud afterwards recourse to his mili- 
tary power. He killed the offending Frank in a review 
of the troops, pretending that he was negligent and ill- 
armed. Theodoric, the son of Clovis, and king of Aus- 
trasia, continued indolent and inactive in his dominions, 
while Clotarius andOhildebert were ravaging Burgundy.. 
His soldiers provoked at his lethargic mind, which seemed 
to donbt and dishonour their courage, and accustomed 
to war, by which they subsisted, took arms themselves, 
and declared toliim, that if he would not put himself at 
their head, and lead them to the Burgundian territories, 
they would march thither themselves, and fight under the 
standard of his brothers. 

The royal dignity and the office of general were always 
separate during the first race of kings, except when a 
valiant monarch arose, and one expert in the art of war, 
who would not trust the guidance of his troops in the 
hand of a person who perhaps might have dishonoured 
them by his want of courage $ or have turned them against 
himself, if he had been of a bold and rebellious disposi- 
tion. The mayor of the palace was an office of consi- 
derable consequence. Clotaire the Second, having made 
himself master of Burgundy/ prevailed with the nobles 
of that kingdom, by his artful policy, after the death of 
Varnacarius/to suppress in his favour that eminent dig- 
nity, which rivalled the power of sovereigns. The noble- 
men, of each state had the right of appointing to the office 
of mayor whomsoever they chose. Nothing less than 
the policy and power of Clotarius, who had conquered all 
Burgundy, could have induced the nobles of that country 
to suppress the dignity during his reign. Under his 
successor, and irrevocably from the reign of Clovis the 
Second, his grandson, the royal dignity and that of mayor 
w^re separated. The Franks continued firm in main- 
taining their right of election. We have a remarkable 
proof of this in the reign of Sigebert, the first king of 
Austrasia. The. grandees having elected for mayor a 
noblemau.of the name of Chrodin,he generously refused 
the office. The reason of his refusal was, tfcat most of 

D5 
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the first men of the state were his relations : he would 
therefore be obliged either to punish their vices, or par- 
tially and shamefully to overlook them. All the assem- 
bly admired his probity. They entreated him to name 
one whom he thought worthy of the distinction. He gave 
the preference to a young nobleman called Gogon, whom 
he had educated in his house, and of whose wisdom and 
valour he had seen the most convincing proofs. He im- 
mediately took the arm of the young man, and put it round 
his own neck as a mark of his dependence on him, and 
thus acknowledged him for his general. Perhaps this cere- 
mony, of which we have few. examples in history, was 
founded on an ancient custom of the Franks. We find 
in the old formulae, that when a debtor became insolvent, 
he' gave himself up to his creditor as his slave till he had 
paid all his debt. To confirm his engagement, he took 
the arm of- his patron and put it around his own neck. 
This ceremony, it is probable, gave rise to those used by 
princes in conferring knighthood. Neither rank nor dig- 
nity exempted a Frank from obedience to a mayor. The 
army, the finances, the government, dignities, officers, 
were at his disposal. He was an absolute minister in 
peace, and an independent general in war. At length, 
after a long abuse of exorbitant power, they brought their 
constituents and their masters under their subjection, 
whose tyrants they had been before, rather than their 
servants. 

All crimes, except those of high and petty treason, 
were expiated by fines. A portion of those fines went 
to the royal treasury, and the rest to the prosecuting 
party. The family of those persons who had been mur- 
dered were frequently enriched by them. Gregory of 
Tours relates the following sanguinary anecdote : — €( Yon 
are much obliged to me," said one Sicharius to Crami- 
sindus, at a riotous banquet, " for having killed your re- 
lations. From the murders I have committed a good deal 
of wealth has accrued to your family, which has consi- 
derably repaired its decayed circumstances.*' The daugh- 
ters of the deceased claimed no shareof this shocking com- 
position. Private combats were often intermixed with 
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the general wars of the nation. The differences were de- 
cided by arms, and individuals revenged their mutual in- 
juries sword in hand. The whole family of the offended 
person, and even his posterity, were interested in the re- 
paration. These wars were called Faidi. Those against 
whom they were carried on were called Faidosi, from the 
German Faid, which signifies enmity. This barbarous 
and violent kind of justice (if it deserves that name) pre- 
vailed for above six hundred years, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the bishops, and the prohibitions of' 
the monarchs. 

The Scythians drank t^he blood of the first enemy they 
took, and presented to their king the heads of all those 
whom they had slain in battle. If they brought the 
heads to him, all the booty was their own. Those who 
omitted the ceremony, or could not discharge it, were 
not entitled to the smallest share of the spoils of war. 
They were accustomed to tan the scalp of the head, and 
use it as a towel. It was the most honourable trophy. 
The valour of a Scythian was estimated according to the 
number he possessed of these towels. Many of the Scy- 
thians sewed together the skins of men instead of those 
of beasts, and wore them for clothes. The poorer peo- 
ple claimed the skull of the victim, and covered it with 
leather. The rich added a gilding within, and both used 
them for cups. They used the skull of a friend in the 
same manner, if they had quarrelled with him, and had 
vanquished him in the presence of a king. When they 
were visited by respectable strangers, they showed them 
those skulls. They related to them the unfriendly treat- 
ment they had received from the persons whose skulls 
they exhibited, and the particulars of the combat and vic- 
tory, which they deemed the greatest glory of their life. 
Every governor of a province made an annual feast, at 
which he presented a cup of wine to each man who had 
killed his enemy. This mark of respect he did not show 
to those who had not distinguished themselves by some 
exploit : they sate apart unnoticed. They were there- 
lore deemed ignominious. Those who. had slain many 
enemies drank at Once out of two cups. 
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There were many soothsayers in Soythia. They per- 
formedtbek divinations with Tods of WftloW. When the 
kmg was sick, he sent for three of his rao^t" celebrated , 
dividers, who commonlyasserted that one df his subjects, 
Whom they named, had swdrn by the Toyal throne. The 
person rtvbora they accused of perjury was immediately 
Iwoagbt before the king. They again insisted that he 
hadjfexgured himself, and rthat bis perjury was the cause 
of the king*8 4n&kfdy . . If he denied that he was perjured, 
and solenoanly protested his' innocence, the king sent for 
twice as many diviners. If, after the nsnai ceremonies, 
they 1 likewise pronounced him guilty, he was condemned 
to lose his head, and his effects were divided amongst the 
three first diviners. If he was judged innocent in the 
second appeal, many more diyiners were assembled. If 
he was acquitted by *he majority, the three who first ac- 
cused him were condemned to die, and they suffered in 
the following manner : A cart, to which oxen were yoked, 
was hiled with faggots and brushwood. On the fag- 
gotsthe diviners' were laid, with their feet chained, their 
heads tied behind their backs, and gags in their mouths. 
Fire' was then applied to the faggots* and the oxen were 
made to go at a quick pace. Other criminals were burned 
with the diviners. Some escaped half burned when the 
beam of the cart gave way. The resentment of the king 
extended to the children of those whom he had capitally 
condemned. He put all the males to death, but pardoned 
the females. ' 

The manners of the Neoritae, who inhabited a province 
of India, were singular. Their manner of disposing of 
their dead was peculiar, to themselves. The body of a 
• deceased person, -accompanied by all his relations, who 
were naked and armed with spears, was carried into a 
Wood, where they stripped it of its clothes, and left it 
for a prey to the wild beasts. They then burned the 
clothes, in honour of the genii of the place, and termi- 
nated the ceremony with an entertainment, which they 
gave to their friends on the occasion. 

The-Issedons were a nation adjacent to the Scythians. 
Among them, wljen a man lost his father, a present was 



umde him, of cattle by all' -his relations. « They sacri- 
ficed the cattle to the gods, then cut them and the dead 
body of fche father into small pieces jf and ef ail this flesh 
intermixed consisted their banquet in -the boose of the 
son . Tire skull they set in fold, and made an idol of it, 
to which every year they offered great Sacrifices. Thus 
the son celebrated'the funeral of his father, as in Greece 
he celebrated hisbnth-^day. 

' Gold's London Magazine. 



ON EPICURISM. 

BY AN AMATEUR. 

There are a few persons in the world who amuse 
themselves with decrying the merits of the art, of which 
I am now the humble panegyrist 5 who affect to de- 
spise its more refined and exquisite branches 5 and who 
talk of plain boiled beef and roast leg of mutton as if 
tliey were the ne plus ultra of culinary lore. To those, 
who are sincere in these professions I have nothing to 
say — I pity them as 1 pity the deaf man, who depre- 
ciates the melodies he cannot heat 5 but I have every 
reason to believe, that the greater proportion of these 
slanderers are the victims of bile and indigestion, who 
delight in calumniating those rich and savoury viands, • 
of which they dare not partake. 

Others, again, are mere hypocrites, who pretend to, 
be wiser than their neighbours, only while temptation is 
at a distance; place them before a well-spread table, 
and mark how roast beef and boiled chicken will sue 
them in vain, while the rich haricot, the piquant ragofa> 
'and the delicious turtle, are as dear to them as to the 
greatest of professed gourmands. As Pomfret refuted 
the charge of aversion from matrimony by exhibiting a 
w'ife, so a man of this description, if accused of holding 
heterodox opinions on cookery, might appeal triumph- 
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antly to his practice, and exclaim, " Sit next me at a 
feast." 

But where is the merit of despising good eating ? Eat 
we must — our nature happily requires the pleasing pe- 
nalty ; then why not eat of the best we can procure ? 
It would be as wise to shut our ears when Stephens 
or Philomel are singing, and open them only to the 
croaking of frogs and the clatter of termagants — to close 
our. eyes upon Richmond Hill, and look about us in 
Tothill-street — as to persist in eating boiled neck of 
mutton and sparrow pudding, when venison and French 
pie are courting our acceptance. We leave such mor- 
tification to the sickly, the tasteless, and the ascetic ; 
and we boldly avow, that the love of eating the best, 
and drinking the best, is consistent with the aspiring 
nature of the human mind, and sanctioned by the ex* 
ample of some of our greatest patriots and most learned 
divines. 

Happy are we who live in the nineteenth century, 
and in London ; happier, still happier, those who live 
in the nineteenth century, and in Paris. Paris— one's 
mouth waters at the very name, and a thousand images 
of savoury dishes, dimly seen through rising exhala- 
tions, flit before one's eyes. Oh, Paris! well mayest 
thou boast of thy " Almanac des Gourmands/' and glory 
in a work unequalled/ unattempted by any other nation 
in the world; and though no epic poem may convey 
thy language to future ages, yet shall it survive while 
fricassees, ragouts, and sauces piquantes, are dear to the 
heart and pleasing to the palate of man. Antiquity 
must have been a terrible time to live in, and Sparta 
and consular Rome most disagreeable places of re- 
sidence. The bon-vivant of to-day turns, shocked and 
disgusted, from the black-broth, pulse, and meagre fare 
of the ancients ; and his refined taste bestows due con- 
tempt on sayings like the following — " The man who 
can dine on turnips is not likely to betray his country," 
8 tamped though they be with the silly approbation of 
ages. - Agesilaus, Lycurgus, and Gincinnatus, may have 
been brave warriors and wise men, but fortunate are we 
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who are not obliged to accept an invitation to dine with 
them; they would prove but indifferent table-compa- 
nions, and most unpleasant hosts. Even Athens, famed 
as she was for pre-eminence in wisdom and in science, 
appears to have been little skilled in the higher branches 
of cookery 5 and the amiable efforts of the learned trans- 
lator of Aristophanes to rescue the city of Minerva from 
this disgraceful imputation proved less successful than 
his attempt to introduce the Greek comedian to the no- 
tice and the favour of English readers. 

Triumvirate and imperial Rome endeavoured to atone 
for previous barbarism, by an enormous expense and 
boundless profusion in the luxuries of the table ; and 
men like Lucullus, Apicius, Coelius, &c. deserve to have 
lived in the days of turtle and of French sauces. But 
even by these the real art of good eating was but imper- 
fectly understood j quantity seems to have been con-* 
sidered more than quality ; and rarity stamped an 
undue value on many most insipid articles., and gave 
undeserved celebrity to the brains of peacocks and the 
tongues of singing birds. We do not now consider that 
dish as necessarily the most delicious which costs the 
most money ; and though we relish peas when they are 
a guinea a quart, and mackarel at fifteen shillings a-piece, 
yet we turn with more sincere and abiding affection 
towards the little made-dishes, which, artfully concocted 
by the magic hand of a good cook, charm the palate by 
the judicious combination of various cheap and common 
ingredients. 

If, from Athens, Sparta, and Rome, we turn our eyes 
towards those nations who exist in a savage state, the 
rfottentots, the Esquimaux, . or wild Americans, how 
does the benevolent mind shrink from contemplating 
the barbarous and degraded state of their eating pro- 
pensities ! Cookery, as a science, can scarcely be said 
to exist among them at all j nor can we ever expect to 
see them attain any considerable degree of civilization, 
till their minds have acquired more elevated notions on 
the subject. Yet, in the accounts which travellers have 
written of man in his lowest state, capabilities of better 
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things are occasionally discernible ; and we behold with, 
pleasure indications of that love of eating much, eat- 
ing long, and eating of the best which is to be had, 
which are the distinguishing characteristics of a grand 
gourmand. 

To a single man (and all genuine gourmands ought to 
be single), in easy circumstances, there can scarcely ever 
occur, in the course of the twenty- four hours, a more 
important and interesting event than his dinner. Tq 
order, to anticipate, to eat, and to remember, form) 
ample occupation and amusement for the day 5 and if, 
perchance, instead of dining at home, he is invited to 
share the repast of a fellow connoisseur, curiosity, won- 
der, hope, and fear, keep his mind in a state of agreeable 
agitation during the morning. It has been asserted by 
moralists, that in no state or condition of life can we find 
ourselves without duties to perform and temptations to 
resist ; and, assuredly, the epicure who seats himself at 
the well-spread dinner- table, with taste and appetite /to 
relish its luxuries, has too often, alas 1 abundant oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of patience, good-humour, and 
self-command. Perhaps he finds himself in a company 
of which ladies form a large proportion, and he sees the 
venison helping, the fat diminishing, the gravy cooling y 
while, by an absurd custom, those least capable of ap r 
predating their excellencies are receiving the best slices, 
in their best state* Is there no merit in smoothing t^e 
brow, and refraining the tongue, under circumstances 
like these ? 

Or, peradventure, his discriminating eye has detected 
the peculiar merits of some exquisite ragout, whose 
odours he can distinguish amidst the mingled exhalations 
of the table, as Catalini's notes might be heard amidst 
the tumult of the loudest chorus. He anticipates the 
pleasure to come ; his eye glances occasionally from his 
plate to the envied corner where the ragout stands j-r- 
alas ! he perceives that others have discovered its excelr 
lencies* and that the favourite dish is rapidly diminish- 
ing } — he redoubles his haste : he hurries the venison,, 
insufficiently masticated, down his throat 3 he even senc\s 
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bis plate away, With several choice morsels upon it, and 
then, bending across the table, he hastily and distinctly 

articulates, " I will trouble you, sir, for some of j" 

the unfinished sentence ends in " a quaver of consterna- 
tion/' the last portion is this moment assigned to' the 
plate of a more fortunate claimant, and the unhappy 
gourmand must content himself with a less exquisite 
dainty, and " dress his face with artificial smiles." 

Again, some ignorant or malicious idiot helps him, in 
the most cruel and inconsiderate manner, to the wing of 
a woodcock, or gives him less than his due share of fat, 
or gravy, or forcemeat balls $ or sends him giblet-soup, 
with scarcely any of the sweet and tender article from 
which it derives its name 5 and instead of showing his 
anger, the indignant gourmand courteously bows, as- 
sumes a smile of grateful obligation, and with admirable 
self-command, " premit altum corde dolorem." Is not 
this an exercise of good temper and good breeding 
rarely equalled in the common intercourse of society ? 
And if some there are unequal to so difficult a task ; if 
the angry glance, the impatient gesture, the fretful ex- 
clamation, will occasionally escape, let us be slow in 
condemning our brethren ; let us remember that their 
provocation is great, and that, though 

" What 's done we partly may compute, 
We know not what 's resisted." 

But happy he who has only to exercise his patience 
and politeness before a table covered with well-dressed 
delicacies, compared with the unfortunate man who visits 
at a house where a female cook is kept, or who has 
been betrayed by some sad chance into dining in the 
frienQly xvay. Odious, libellous expression ! Pea-soup, 
a dish of cheap fish, a joint of mutton, boiled fowls, ba- 
con garnished with greens, and a pudding, compose the 
entertainment ; and this is called bfrkndly dinner, as if 
it were the part of a friend to feed you with the most 
insipid viands, and give you as little gratification as pos- 
sible. 

Fontenelle, the celebrated French author, was parti* 
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cnlarly fond of asparagus dressed with oil ; but he was 
intimately acquainted with an abbe who/loved to eat 
this delicious vegetable served up with butter. One 
day the abb6 dropped in unexpectedly to dinner, and 
Fontenelle, who had ordered his favourite dish, with 
great kindness directed that half should be dressed with 
oil and the rest with butter. — The value of this sacrifice 
is proved by the sequel of the story. The abb§ falling 
down dead in a fit, Fontenelle, without a moment's de- 
lay, darted to the top of the stairs, and exclaimed to the 
cook — " Dress the whole with oil, the whole with oil, as 
I told you before." London Magazine. 



ODE TO FORTITUDE. | 

Nymph of the rock, alike serene, 

Whether the golden eye of day \ 

Beam on the earth his cheerful ray, I 

And gild with living light the scene ; / 

Or if black storms and whirlwinds howl/ 
If deep- toned thunders shake the pole,/ 
- If meteors dart their glare around, 
And lightnings fire the blasted ground : 

In such an hour of wild affright, 

That stuns the ear, appals the sight, 

When all Creation shrinks aghast, 

As if Destruction wing'd the blast, 
Undaunted does thy soul the shock sustain, 
Nor reck the whirlwind's howl or thunder- blasted plain. 

For thee her adamantine shield 
Does heaven-descended Virtue wield : 
v Tis thus thou hear'st without dismay 
The din of arms and discord bray, 
The tiger yell, the lion roar, 
That scour the tainted plain for gore. 
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On rocks, that beetle o'er the deep, 
Where yawn the jaws of Ruin steep, 
O'er ravening gulfs, where ghastly Death 
Watches his bloody trade, beneath 
The narrow ridge* s dizzy line, — 
With steadfast eye to walk is thine. 

Where'er thou tarn'st thy purposed way, 
With iron arms in firm array, 
Labour with all his hardy crew* 
And Toil, that knows no rest, pursue. 

Even Fate, whose adamantine chain 
All human force assails in vain, 
Relenting from his stern decree, 
Yields the triumphant crown to thee. 

And wizard Danger, from whose sullen howl 
Starts, chill'd with horror, every soul, 
Scar'd by the lightning of thine eagle eyes, 
Low stoops his haughty crest, and shrinks his giant size. 
Cambridge. T. 



ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM PENN'S TREATY WITH 
THE AMERICAN INDIANS, 

PREVIOUS TO HIS SETTLING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The country assigned to him by the royal charter was 
yet full of its original inhabitants ; and the principles of 
William Penn did not allow him to look upon that gift 
as a warrant to dispossess the first proprietors of the 
land. He had accordingly appointed his commissioners, 
the preceding year, to treat with them for the fair pur- 
chase of a part of their lands, and for their joint pos- 
session of the remainder^ and the terms of the settle- 
ment being now nearly agreed upon, he proceeded, very 
soon after his arrival, to conclude the settlement, and 
solemnly to pledge his faith> and to ratify and confirm 
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the treaty in sight both of the Indians and planters. 
For this purpose a grand convocation of the tribes had % 
been appointed near the spot where Philadelphia now 
stands -, and it was agreed that he and the presiding Sa- 
chems should meet and exchange faith, under the spread- 
ing branches of a prodigious elm- tree, that grew oh the 
bank of the river. On the day appointed, accordingly, 
an innumerable multitude of the Indians assembled in 
that neighbourhood $ and were seen, with their dark 
visages and brandished arms, moving, in vast swarms, 
in the depth of the woods which then over shaded the 
whole of that now cultivated region. On the other 
hand, William Penn, with a moderate attendance of 
friends, advanced to meet them. He came of course 
unarmed— in his usual plain dress — without banners, or 
mace, or guard, or carriages 5 and only distinguished 
from his companions by wearing a blue sash of silk net- 
work (which, it seems, is still preserved by Mr. Kett, of 
Seething- hall, near Norwich), and by having in his 
hand a roll of parchment, on which was engrossed the 4 
confirmation of the treaty of purchase and amity.' "'Ati' 
soon, as he drew near the spot where the Sachems were 
assembled, the whole multitude of Indians threw down 
their weapons, and seated themselves on the ground in 
groups, each under his own chieftain ; and the presiding 
. chief intimated to William Penn, that the nations were", 
ready to hear him. 

Having been thus called upon, he began : — " The 
Great Spirit," he said, " who made him and them, who 
ruled the heaven and the earth, and who kr^ew the in- 
nermost thoughts of man, knew that he and his friends 
had a hearty desire to live in peace and friendship with 
them, and to serve them to the utmost of their power. 
It was not their custom to use hostile weapons against 
their fellow-creatures, for which reason they had come 
unarmed. Their object was not to do^injury, and thus 
provoke the Great Spirit, but to do good. They were 
then met on the broad pathway of good faith and good 
will, so that no advantage was to be taken on either 
side, but all was to be openness, brotherhood, and love." 
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After these and other words, he unrolled the parchment, 
•and by means of the same interpreter conveyed to them, ' 
article by article, the conditions of the purchase, and the 
words of the compact then made for their eternal union. 
Among other' things* they were not to be molested in 

• their lawful pursuits even in the territory they had alien- 

* ated, for it was to be common to them and the En- 
glish. They were to have the same liberty to do all 
things therein relating to the improvement of their 
grounds, and providing sustenance for their families, 
which the English had. If any disputes should arise 
between the two, they should be settled by twelve per- 
sons, half of whom should be English and half Indians. 

' He then paid them for the land, and made them many 
presents besides from the merchandize which had been 

•spread before them. Having done this, he laid the roll 
of parchment on the ground, observing again, that the 

' ground should be common to both people. He then 
added, that he would not do as the Marylanders did, 
that is, call them Children or Brothers only; for often 
parents were apt to whip their children too severely, 
and brothers sometimes would differ ; neither would he 
compare the friendship between him and them to a 
chain, for the rain might sometimes rust it, or a tree 
might fall and i)reak it 3 but he should consider them 
as the same flesh and blood with the Christians, and the 
same as if one man's body were to be divided into two 
parts. He then took up the parchment, and presented 
it to the Sachem who wore the horn in the chaplet, and 
desired him and the other Sachems to preserve it care- 
fully for three generations, that their children might 
know what had passed between them, just as if he him- 
self had remained with them to repeat it. 

The Indians, in return, made long and stately ha- 
rangues — of which, however, no more seems to have 
been remembered, but that " they pledged themselves 
to live in love with William Penn and his children as 
long as the sun and moon should endure/* And thus 

/ ended this famous treaty,— of which Voltaire has re- 
marked, with so much truth and severity, " that it was 
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the only one ever concluded between savages and Chris- 
tians that was not ratified by an oath — and the only one 
that never was broken !" 

Such, indeed, was the spirit in which the negotiation 
was entered into, and the corresponding settlement con- 
ducted, that, for the space of more than seventy years, 
and so long indeed as the Quakers retained the chief 
power in the government, the peace and amity which 
had been thus solemnly promised and concluded never 
was violated $ and a large and most striking, though so- 
litary example afforded of the facility with which they 
who are really sincere and friendly in their own views 
may live in harmony even with those who are supposed 
to be peculiarly fierce and faithless. We cannot bring 
ourselves to wish that there were nothing but Quakers 
in the world, because we fear it would be insupportably 
dull 5 but when we consider what tremendous evils daily 
arise from the petulance and profligacy, and ambition 
and irritability, of sovereigns and ministers, we cannot 
help thinking it would be the most efficacious of all re- 
forms to choose all those ruling personages out of that 
' plain, pacific, and sober-minded sect. v . 

Edinburgh Review. 



SIEGE OF SANCERRE. 



MR. EDITOR, 



In one of my daily perambulations round London, I by 
chance met with a very curious old book, in good pre- 
servation, full of very interesting and highly entertaining 
matter relative to the troubles of France, more particu- 
larly during that period when the protestants were so 
cruelly and inhumanly persecuted, under the bigoted and 
relentless Duke of Guise. It is entitled " An Historical 
Collection of the most Memorable Accidents and Tra- 
gicall Massacres of France, under the Raignes of Henr v 
II.— Francis I.— Charles IX.—Henry III.— Henry IV . 
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now living ; conteining all the troubles therein happened 
during the said Kings times, antill this present yeare, 
1598 : Imprinted at London by Thomas Creede, 1598." 

There is a peculiar satisfaction in pernsing the histo- 
ries and narratives of oar ancestors : their minute par- 
ticularizing, and quaint expressions, forcibly persuade 
us into a thorough conviction of their reality : truth ap- 
pears to have been their grand object and end. Thus, 
with all the imagery of ancient times forcibly portrayed, 
the mind feasts with an unpalled appetite on the intel- 
lectual banquet, which is altogether delightful. We 
cannot read an old author, of two or three centuries back, 
with that driving haste with which we are accustomed to 
run over modern publications, posting with the utmost 
speed to the " Finis." No, we must here stop by the 
way-side, look about us, contemplate, and contrast the 
prospects of the present, and " years long since passed 
by." The different modes and fashions of the day call 
upon the reflective mind, to compare the past with the 
present. advance to perfection ; then we read on till stop- 
ped by some obsolete word or sentence that requires some 
pause, to render it intelligible to our modern ears. Per- 
haps we are led to indulge our fastidious sense in some 
strange adventure of olden love or gallantry, exciting a 
hearty laugh at the stiff and formal quaintness with which 
they wooed their damsels, and sighed their tender plaints 
in buckram suits, to the fascinating sound of the viol or 
the lute. 

The stream of time has worn away the antiquated forms 
and manners of our ancestors. Their passions, once ex- 
cited, rushed into the vortex of popular and frenzied ac- 
tion, with indescribable furor. The crusades, at one pe- 
riod, led them on to deeds of almost super-human valour. 
The bigotry and deadly poison of Catholicism inspired 
them with fiendish spirits, leading them to desolate the 
face of nature, and imbue whole kingdoms in the blood 
of victims to misguided zeal, and who fell glorious mar- 
tyrs to the truth. Numerous are the scenes of infuriated 
bigotry recorded in this volume ; and I herewith subjoin 
the following extract of the " Siege of Saucer re," well 
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Worthy the authors of the cruelty and persecution there 
recorded* Should it be deemed sufficiently interesting 
for a niche in your Magazine, it is at your service. 

'* Most part of the yeare 1573 was employed in the 
sieges of Sancerre, Roche, and other places, in molest- 
ing those of Languedoc, and more and more to trouble 
the poore countrie of France. In the beginning of the 
yeare, those of Saint Sancerre beganne their courses, to 

- furnish themselves with corne, but not so well as they 
should have done, upon the opinion that some of the 
principall townes-men Tiad, that the catholiques would 
go to some other place ; this vaine inragination'procured 

' great miserie to those of Sancerre, who, beside the fa- 
mine, looked not unto their fortifications as neede re- 
quired. The ninth of Januarie. there appeared some 
troupes of horse, to the number of some four e hundredth 

' maisters, and the next day five ensignes of the old bands 

' Of the regiment of Goas, with sundrie other troupes ga- 
thered thereabout. 

The same, within fifteen daies after, were refreshed 
with eight ensignes of the old bands of the regiment of 

' Sarrieu, and five other new companies', some bands of 

' the countrie thereabout, under the leading of certaine 
gentlemen, enemies to the Sancerreans: besides also, 
divers peasants that gaped after the ruin of that small 
receptacle of the protestants. There came, also, sixteen 
ensignes of pioners, so as the whole army amounted to 
some four or five hundredth horse, and some five thou- 
sand foote, besides .the pioners andpesants. 

The Lord of Chastre, generall of the armie, sent a 

, drummer with letters to summon the besiegers to yielde 
uppon composition, which hee promised should bee rea- 
sonable : his drummer they stayed, and made no answere, 
which afterwards proved very prejudiciall unto them, 
albeit in the beginning they made many gallant and pro- 
fitable sallies. 

In the beginning of Februarie, the besiegers erected a 
fort, within foure hundredth paces of the towne, towards 

■/ 
* The text is transcribed verbatim from the original. 
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Fontenay, and bringing their artillirie by boates upon 
the Loire, namely, twelve cannons, and foure colverins, 
they made a bulwarke of earth uppon the highway to St? 
Thibaut, also, a pallisade in Saint Ladras field, and cut 
off the highwaies and pathes round aboute the towne, 
planting ten peeces in the field of Saint Ladre, and six 
more upon Woolpheselme, which is a high mountaine on 
the south side of Sancerre, and commandeth the towne, 
as afterwards they found by experience. In four or five 
dales space, they discharged above three hundredth can- 
non shot, wherein fell out sundrie things worthie me- 
morie. All this thunder hurt not any of the inhabitants, 
but one maid, who was slaine with the breath of a bul- 
let, at one of the foure first shotte : so fierce was the 
storme, that the stones of the towne-wall, the paving 
stones, and shiuers of the timber of such houses as the 
cannon came unto, flew whistling in the ayre, broke the 
8tockes of the hargubeziers in their bands, and uppon the 
shoulders of the besieged souldiers, rent and pierced their 
mandillians, hose,, and hattes, yet neyer touched their 
bodies j namely, one bullit carried from as ouldier, named 
Paullay, the crest of his murrian, but otherwise hurt 
him not. < 

An other cannon shot, piercing through the wall, came 
with such violence, that lighting upon a barn, it bare 
away a great quarter of stone, which fell uppon a worthie 
man's backe, named- Petit Boys, yet hurt him not. An 
other shotte lighting uppon the courtin and parapet of 
the towne, cast downe about a cart load of stones and 
brickbats, harcl by the ministre of LaChari tie/named John 
de Lery (from whom we have the whole discourse of this 
siege, whereat hee was from the beginning to the end) 
so as some flew betweene his legges with such violence, 
as any man may imagine, yet hit him not ; as an other 
minister, named Molet, was in the pulpit, uppon Sun- 
day, the eight of March, both hee and his whole audi- 
torie were in manner overwhelmmed with the stones of a 
house, which a cannon shotte had beaten downe, yet not 
any man slaine or wounded, onely some few, as it were, 
a little scratched. Now, albeit, the like batterie was 

VOL. IV. b 
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still continued so furiously against the wals, that were 
but weak, wherein the besiegers discharged above six. 
thousand cannon shot against the towne, yet of the be- 
sieged there were not five and t wen tie slain by that means. 

About the end of Februarie, the besiegers laboured to 
surprise a ravelin, when they were fiercely repulsed, and 
lost Capt. Druory> with five and twenty men of theolde 
bands, that were slaine in the place, besides a number 
of wounded, that they carried away. The continuall 
raine and snow did wonderfully annoy both parties, 
especially the besiegers, to whome the besieged, with arti- 
ficial fires, burned a wooden bridge, covered with hurdles, 
wher under they used to come safe to the foote of the 
ravelin without disturbance ; and it was thought they 
should have either stopped or mynded that ravelin, and 
therefore the besieged did immediately dig wells to coun- 
termyne that side. 

Three dayes afterwards, towards nine of the clock at 
night, the besiegers comming undesired through the 
trenches, entered the ditch, not farre from the breach of 
Londis, which they found so well kept, that with the 
losse of sundrie of their men slaine, and a number 
wounded, they were forced to retire. During the whole 
conflict, which was both long and sharpe, the besieged 
continually sung psalmes, whereuppon the besiegers dis- 
charged some shot from the artillirie, that lay uppon the, 
hill called the Wolphes elme, which fel into the rampier, 
even under the feete of the besieged souldiers, which was 
their with shaken, yet had no farther hurt or harme. 
Having likewise learned by certaine pioners taken in a 
sallie, that the besiegers went about to sappe the ravelin 
of the olde gate, in one night they cut in two, and thereof 
made as it were a second and new one, which by the 
next morning was made defenceable. 

Uppon the seventeenth of March, there sallied some 
fortie sonldiers, who surprised a corps de gard, slew some 
eighteene or twentie sonldiers, and brought in a prisoner, 
who assured them of that which befell the next day ; 
namely, that tljey should bee beeten with sixteen peeces, 
which indeede made great breach. 
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The next day/ the besiegers having, with all their 
peeces planted in three places, namely, in St. Ladres 
field, the Wolphes elme,and the smithes carroy, battered 
and beaten down all the towers and walls of the towne, 
and continued and made plane the breach, which was 
above three hundredth paces wide, their white ensign 
Colonel, followed by the rest, shewed itself in battel!, 
all their men comming under convert through their 
trenches, even to the edge of the tower ditch, when they 
gave the assault as- followeth. 

Sarrieu his regiment strooke in at the ende of the 
breach towards the Goose-gate, in a place called Londis 
Grange, when the light was greatest, and to second him, 
came in the Lord of Chastre, generall of the armie, with 
his men at armes, who, with other maistres, alighted, 
and that day fought on foote. 

This assault was famous ; for the assaylants came in 
good order to the breach, whereuppon they clambered, 
and seven or eight of the best armed and covered came 
to hand in blowes, namely, Captain Ros Sarrieu his enr 
sign, who carried his ensign, and brought it back againe, 
after their repulse. The Lord of Bonniut, the gentlemen 
of the countrie, and Captain Cartier, gave the second 
charge, whereuppon they came with such resolution, that 
some of them twice entered the breach. Among others, 
Fontain Carter's en sign e, one that had revolted from the 
religion, who was hurt, and so returned lame and halt- 
ing. In this second onset, four ensigns, accompanied 
with four or five hundreth souldiers, valiantly entered 
the ditch, but in lieu of making straight to the breach, 
they joined close with the* corner of the wall, which they 
did still beate with the ordinance, when they stayed with 
their ensigns, and could not bee indamaged by the towns- 
men, who were not able to stand uppon the wall that 
parted them, by reason of the volies of cannon shot. 

During the assault, fifteen hundreth labourers in the 
vines, with their slings, furnished with stones by the 
women and maides, wrought wonders, and wounded 
many of the enemies : even in the chiefest of the fight, a 

e2. 
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woman caught hold of a souldier's pike, and strove to 
wrest it out of his fist. 

A young man of the town, named Jak>t, being in fight 
taken by a target man, and ledde away, as he descended 
into the ditch, called to his companions rather to shoote 
at him, than to suffer him to be carried away ; where- 
uppon one of them lying on his face, aymed so right, 
that he killed the target man, and then Jalot, with his 
dagger, slewe another that had hold on him, and so 
escaping, returned through the breach to his fellowes. 
The defendants had no other defence but their small 
shott, swoords, and slings, neither could they make nse 
of their other engines, in regard that this general assault 
was given sooner than they- expected, by reason of the 
batterie that had continued all the morning. 

The Sancerreans had, in this assault, seventeen either 
slaine or wounded to death, besides a wench that was 
carried away with a cannon shqtt. The assailants left 
in the ditch some threescore of the valiantest/ besides 
some two hundreth that having their deadly woundes, 
died in their tents and lodgings, and as many more 
wounded, who albeit they did not in time recover, yet 
carried their markes to their graves. Thenceforth, the 
asgaylants, understanding the state of the town, resolved 
to shut up and starve the Sancerreans, through the mul- 
titude of forts that they erected hard by their wals, which 
being made fencible, notwithstanding the defendant's 
skirmishes, they planted two colverins in the greatest 
end, and so~returned the rest of their peeces to the towns 
where they tooke them, alwaies leaving sufficient strength 
round about to stop the besieged from coming forth, or 
receiving any relief out of the countrie. 

In the beginning of Ap rill, one of the towne's souldiers 
slipping down the towne wall, came to the greater fort, 
and assured them that the defendants began to famish. 
Within two dales after, the besieged, in a sallie, slew 
some of their enemies, who, the surer to girt in the towne, 
erected new small forts, and nightly stood very carefully 
upon their guard, so that the defendants perceived that 
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they ment to take them rather by their throats than by 
the fists. Hereuppon they sent abroad for succour, but 
some of their messengers were taken^ prisoners 5 others 
put to death one Capt. Fleur $ others Came no more 
again, or could not re-enter ; neither could they, what* 
soever they became, get any such succour as they pre- 
tended, neither indeed was there any means, by man's 
helpe to relieve them. Beinge thus every way shut upp 
by their irreconcilable enemies, from the beginning of 
A prill, the want of flesh had, in one month, dispatched 
all their asses and tooyles. , 

In the end, they were constrained to eate horses* 
cattes, rattes, moles, mice, and dogges, hides of oxen, 
caules, and sheepes skinnes, parchment, horsehouves, 
homes of lanterns, halters, and furniture for horses, gir- 
dles of leather, hearbs and wilde rootes, and in the end 
of June, the thirde parte of the besieged eate no more 
bread. Such as could get linseede and other seeds 
which they never thought off, caused them to begrounde, 
or beate them in mortars, and made bread thereof, 
as also of all sortes ofybearbes, mixed with a little bran 
if they could get it. They eate bread of straw meale, 
of powder of nutshels and of slate $ suet, olde oyntment, 
and other old grease, served to make pottage, and to 
frye the excrements of horses and of men j and the filth 
in the streets were not spared. On the twentieth of 
July, a poor labourer and bis wife were taken and exe- 
cuted, for eating the head, the entrailes, and thebraines 
of their daughter, of three years of age, that died of fa-r 
mine and miserie $ having dressed all the rest of the 
bodie to eate it at other times. An other old woman 
lodged in their house, and that had eaten part of that 
costly banquet, died in prison not long after her appre- 
hension. There were some that were' found guiltie of 
other faultes, but that which aggravated the latter, fault 
was, that the same day when they did the fact, they had 
been comforted with certain pottage made of hearbesand 
wine, which might well have satisfied them in that time 
of necessitie. Such as went, and were put forth of the 
towne to seeke reliefe, seeking to passe, were either 
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slaine by the enemy, or constrained by blows with staves 
to turn backe againe, and staying without, as not being 
able, or else would not enter into the towne, they lived 
of the sprigs of vines, blackberries inhedges, or red snails, 
and of hearbes, and most of them died between the 
trenches and the ditches. Among other pettifull spec- 
tacles, the bodie of a labourer and his wife were found 
dead, one Hard by the other, among the vines, and two 
of their children weeping by them, the lesser being but 
six weeks olde, which a reverent and charitable widow 
in the towne took home to her house. If many died 
among the vines hard by the trenches, and in the ditches, 
there died many more in the houses and streetes, where 
they fell downe in every place, and some daies they 
buried five and twentie or thirtie-that died for hunger: 
almost all the young children under twelve years of age 
died, and great pittie it was to hear the poore fathers 
and mothers lament and mourn $ the greatest part of 
them, nevertheless, strengthening themselves with the 
assurance of the grace of God, of the which I will recite 
two notable accidents. # 

A young boy, of the age of five years, having languished 
certaine weekes, running along the streetes, in the end 
nature failing, fell downe before his father and mother, 
who at that instant perceived the sinues of their- infant 
to shrink in, as if they had been cut, and presently the 
body died. Another young boy of tenne yeares of age, 
lying at the poynt of death, hearing and seeing his father 
and mother weeping and lamenting about him, whom he 
felt upon the armes and legges that were as drie as wood, % 
said unto them, " Why do you weepe in" this sorte, to 
see me die for hunger ? I ask you no breade, mother, 
for I know you have it not; but seeing it the will of 
God that I should die in this sort, I must take it thank- 
fully. The holy man, Lazarus, had he not hunger? have 
I not read- that in the Bible ?" and saying so, hee yielded 
his-spirit unto God. Uppon the thirtieth day of July, 
the means that stayed the death of all this people failed. 
There were certaine horses of service reserved for the 
extremitie, and six kine kept to give milk for certaine 
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young children, which beasts were killed, and the flesh 
sold to comfort those that lived, with a little come, which 
some by stealth brought into the towne, cut and gathered 
by night, where a pound of come was sold for half a 
crowne • bat this means continued not long, by reason 
of the watch) which the enemie kept straight. The warre 
killed but eightie-foure persons within Sancerre, but fa- 
mine killed both within and without the towne about 
five hundreth, besides those that languished 3 who, 
having escaped, had much pain and labour to recover 
themselves. 

During these miseries, divers souldiers and fugitives 
in Sancerre got out by various meanes, shunning the 
famine, desiring rather to die by sword 5 some of them 
being slaine, the rest kept prisoners, and some executed : 
so all hope in man's judgement failing to those in San- 
cerre, the king having sworne that heje would make them 
to devour each other, the providence of the King of ail 
kings holpe them by a strange meanes. 

Through the endeavours of the Bishop of Valance, 
Henry, Duke of Anijp, brother to the king, and his 
Lieutenant General in France, had been accepted for 
King of Poland, by the states of the relme, as hereafter 
wee will more declare. It fell out well for those, of San- 
cerre that the ambassadours of Poland came into Prance, 
during their extreinitie of famine, to fetch the Duke of 
Anion $ for they understanding that Sancerre was yet 
.besieged, solicited the Bishop of Valance and Lansac his 
associate, to keepe the promise they had made and 
sworne unto them, in the name of their king their mais- 
ter, to set at liber tie all the townes and people of France, 
that were molested for the religion, which, not being 
wholly to be denied, the poor Sancerreans, half dead for 
hunger, (as yet all resolute to end their dales in that 
sort, one after the other, before they would yeeld unto 
the enemie, that had so oftentimes threatened them with 
a generall massacre) were delivered by means of those 
good men, that came out of so far a countrfe, and as it 
were, from the end of the world, their neighbours, and 
those of the countries next adjoining, not having the 
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meane3, neither once seeking to aide them ; so that in 
the end, after certaine conferences meeting and journy- 
ing too and fro, hostages being given on each side, it 
was agreed that they should issue with their arms and 
goods, and such as would stay, not to be called in ques- 
tion for any thing past, permitting them to dispose of 
their goods as they thought good, with promise to pre- 
serve the honour of women and maides, uppon condition 
that the inhabitants and other fugitives should pay the 
summe of fortie thousand frankes to Monsier de Chastre. 

- Imperial Magazine. 



THE HEAD AND THE HEART : 

AN APOLOGUE. 

The Head and the Heart had once a serious quarrel : 
the former having declared itself a free agent, entirely 
independent of the latter $ while the latter, with equal 
firmness,, maintained its own importance, declaring 
that, without its aid, the Head could never obtain the 
approbation of the discerning, or maintain any perma- 
nence of favour. 

The Head violently repelled the assertion.—*' It is 
through your errors," said this important organ, " that 
all my efforts are thwarted, and that all my genius is 
nullified. You, forsooth, must create for yourself an 
entirely new code of sentiments, under the influence oF 
which every designing knave can make you his dupe. 
Look at the profligate of society — the thoughtless man, 
the drunkard, the debauchee — what are they all but the 
slaves of your tyranny 5 whereas men of cool judgment 
and reflection, as are my subjects, partake of none of 
these characters/* 

" Cool judgment !" quoth the Heart in a sneering 
tone — " How often does cool judgment stand between 
us and our duties } At the moment when charity has 
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expanded the soul—when all the dull and drowsy ten- 
derness of feeling becomes animate in the reflected 
beauty of heaven's own lustre— when the dew of pity 
sparkles in the eye, and the sense of it relaxes the closed 
hand— how often does this cool judgment, like a sudden 
blight, fasten itself on the opening blossoms of humanity, 
wasting and withering all which was pregnant with 
beauty and the promise of perfection ?" 

" On the other hand/' retorted the Head, " but for 
my interference, your misjudging and headstrong pro- 
digality must make you, at the same time, the perpetual 
victim and butt of your fellow creatures. A pitiful tale, 
told with a faltering voice, and accompanied by a judi- 
cious association of sighs and tears, will plunder yon of 
your purse, before the petitioner's voice has ceased to 
vibrate on your earj whereas, if you were to call in my 
aid to inquire into the truth or falsehood of the story, 
into the character of the suppliant, and as to the most 
effectual mode of relief, the artifices of the unprincipled 
would be less successful, and the benefits of your cha- 
rity would cover a much more extensive surface than 
that to which they have been hitherto confined." 

" And, in many instances, while you were engaged in 
inquiring and calculating/' the Heart replied, " how 
many victims might perish ! Cold judgment would not 
suffer you to go instantly about the work of charity, if 
a chance of pecuniary advantage were, in the mean 
time, to be lost ; one business engagement would lead 
to another j the tone of the suppliant would gradually 
decay from your ears, and his image fade from you* 
memory; and when an hour of leisure might leave 
you at liberty to be charitable, despair or aggravated 
misery will have obliterated the mourner's griefs for 
ever." 

" You are always supposing extreme cases/' answered 
the Head-—" but if I were disposed to yield a little to 
you in cases of charity ; by what right do yon pretend 
to interfere with those works of art and taste which ex- 
clusively result from my genius ?" 

a .Expunge from the works of genius every thing of 

b3 
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feeling anq nature, and how greatly will you diminish 
the number of their admirers ! Reduce poetry to a mere 
art, divested of those pathetic breathings of the soul, 
those natural touches, those appeals to the heart which 
carry the reader with them, as it were, by an invisible 
enchantment, ana you make it a mere jingle of rhymes 
—a jargon of hollow sounds. So in the chief ramifica- 
tion of art : tkey>erfection of art is to conceal itself, 
to imitate nature so closely as to be identified with her : 
she constitutes the test by which all the fine arts -must 
be tried, and who will dispute the relationship between 
nature and myself? The skilful musician may please 
the ear by his invariable correctness ; every note may 
be accurate as to tone and time j yet, after all, should 
the music be unmarked by those graces of taste, those 
melting cadences of harmony which descend from the 
ear to the heart, soothing and subduing every discordant 
feeling to its own melodious influence, the effect may 
be remembered, but not fdt. Discarding the aid of the 
heart, the discourser of music would not impart the 
' food of love,' nor, like Orpheus, move all nature by his 
powers." . 

The Heart replied, that even were he disposed to ad- 
mit the interference of the heart in poetry, painting, and 
music, he could see no reason for her meddling in every 
thing. 

" Believe me, my tenacious acquaintance," quoth 
the Heart — €i that all those performances, in which you 
have not consulted me, will cut but a sorry figure before 
the world.— I have already explained that every off- 
spring of the brain must be addressed, mediately or im- 
mediately, to the feelings of mankind, and the heart is 
the seat and centre of all feeling. Love, friendship, 
gratitude — all those links which unite parent and child, 
brother and sister, friend to friend, and man to man, 
find their origin in me. You are the source of hypocrisy, 
fraud, and infidelity; while from me issue sincerity, 
candour, and piety. You, indeed, are the organ of com- 
munication — -the mouth-piece'* 

Here the Head broke out into a violent passion, and 
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accused the Heart of a desire to degrade him by such an 
insulting asseveration. Words ran high $ bat at length 
it was resolved between them that, on a day appointed, 
they should severally produce a specimen of their powers, 
independent of each other, and that these should be 
laid before competent judges, whose decision should be 
final. 

On the day fixed, the two essays were exhibited and 
publicly read. The production of the Head was an ela- 
borate, pedantic, and artificial association of hard words, 
during the' reading of which nine-tenths of the audience , 
went fast asleep j and the reader himself was seized by 
such a powerful disposition to yawn, that he was ever 
and anon compelled to pause, until he had partially 
given way to it. On the other hand, the piece submit- 
ted by the Heart was an unconnected and motley as- 
semblage of " briny tears," and " eloquent sighs," and 
" melting sympathies/' and " kindred sensibilities," and 
so forth 5 but as they wanted a little assistance from 
the brain to dress them up in an effective form, they 
went for nothing ; except with one or two liquid beings, 
who, at the bare mention of such pathetic words, wept 
and sobbed very audibly and delightfully. 

The Heart, immediately upon this, claimed the vic- 
tory, and demanded judgment ; but the arbitrators, after 
long consultation, came to this decision—" That the 
two organs were intimately connected with, and indis- 
pensably necessary to, each other j that in their sepa- 
rate capacities, their energies divided, and their opera- 
tions distinct, their influence, in all the extended em- 
pire of human art and science, could be but weak and 
ineffective -, but that in active and friendly concert, they 
constituted that intellectual lever whose powers could 
produce the mightiest efforts, and provide for the most 
unlooked-for contingencies." 

Immediately after this decision, the two parties shook 
hands, and ratified a league of mutual friendship which 
has lasted ever since 5 so that, by the general consent 
of the wise and judicious, whenever the Head has pro- 
jected any new undertaking, the heart has been con- 
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suited ; and, vice versa, when the heart has been seized 
with a desire to effect any achievement, the Head has 
been summoned to council; and, in those cases, where 
weakness in the latter or corruption in the former 
has tended to a breach of the compact, the consequences 
have uniformly been lamentable — frequently fatal. 
New Yprh m 



DOCTOR DOBBS AND HIS NAG NOBBS. 

Doctor Daniel Dobbs, of Doncaster, had a nag that 
was called Nobbs. One day, in the middle "of winter, 
the doctor having been summoned to attend a patient at 
some distance from his dwelling, and being anxious to 
return home before it was dark, rode poor Nobbs very 
hard. On his arrival, not finding his man in the way, 
the doctor fastened Nobbs by his bridle to a rail in the 
yard, and went into his parlour, where he sat down to 
warm himself by a good fire. It had happened that in 
the morning the doctor's dairy-maid had brewed a bar- 
rel of strong beer, which had been drawn off into the 
cooler^ and the" dairy-maid having been called away to 
milk her cows, she had carelessly left the door of the 
brewhouse open. The steam of the beer proved won- 
derfully inviting to poor Nobbs, who had been hard rode, 
and now stood in the cold extremely thirsty. After 
sundry efforts he got loose from the rail, and repairing 
to the brewhouse, he drank so heartily of the strong 
beer, that before he was aware of it he fell down dead 
drunk. The doctor's man coming home, ran into the 
yard to convey Nobbs to the stable ; not finding him at 
the rail, he looked about, and at length discovered him 
stretched on the ground, cold and insensible. Bursting 
into the parlour, where the doctor was sitting with Mrs. 
Dobbs, he communicated to them the news of poor 
Nobby 9 s decease. The doctor and Mrs. Dobbs were 
both good-natured people, and of course were much 
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concerned ; but as the doctor never suffered misfortunes 
to get the better of his discretion, he immediately gave 
orders that Nobbs should, without delay, be flayed, and 
that his skin should be taken the next morning to the 
currier. 

The doctors man accordingly set to work; poor 
Nobbs was dragged to the dunghill, his skin was strip- 
ped off, and he was left to be eaten by the hounds. He 
had not, however, Iain long, before the novelty of his 
situation had a considerable effect upon him. As he 
had lost his skin, of course the coldness of the night 
operated with double activity in dissipating the fumes 
of the beer which he had swallowed ; and at length he 
awoke, got upon his legs, and trotted away to the stable 
door, which happened to be close by the parlour.. Not 
finding it open, and being both cold and hungry, he be- 
gan to whinny for assistance. The doctor and his wife 
had just done sapper, and happened at that moment to 
be talking of the accident which had befallen their nag, 
over a hot bowl of brandy punch. No sooner had 
Nobbs whinnied, than Mrs. Dobbs turned pale, and ex- 
claimed, " Doctor Dobbs ! as sure as I live that is 
Nobbs' voice; I know him by his whinny !" " My dear," 
said the doctor, " it is Nobbs 9 whinny sure enough; but, 
poor thing, he is dead, and has been flayed." He had 
hardly said this before Nobbs whinnied again— »up jumps 
the doctor, takes a candle in his hand, and runs into the 
yard ; the first thing he saw was Nobbs himself without 
his skin. The doctor summoned all his servants, or* 
dered six sheep to be killed, and clapped their skins 
upon poor Noltbs. To make a long story short, Nobbs 
recovered, and did his work as well as ever. The sheep 
skins stuck fast, and answered his purpose as well as his 
own skin ever did. But what is most remarkable, as 
well as most to our point, the wool grew rapidly ; and 
when the shearing season came, the doctor had Nobbs 
sheared. Every year he gave the doctor a noble fleece, 
for he carried upon his back, you know, as much as six 
sheep; and as long as Nobbs lived, all the doctor's 
stockings, and all Mrs. Dobbs' flannel petticoats, were 
made of his wool. 
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Having thus communicated to yon this very curious 
and well-authenticated fact, I submit to your superior 
wisdom the propriety of eucouraging the breed of woolly 
horses and cows. There can be no reason why the same 
principle should not equally apply to cats and dogs f 
and other domesticated animals ; and perhaps some pa- ' 
triotic member of your society may enlarge the sphere of 
his researches, and try the experiment of propagating a 
breed of woolly men and women 5 the obvious utility of 
which is too evident to make it necessary for me to 
enlarge upon it. / 

I am, sir, 
With great respect, 

Your very humble servant, 

Agricola. 



INVOCATION TO FANCY. 



Daughter of Memory ! nurse of Hope and Fear ! 

Where is thy haunt? what babbling stream beside, 
(While airy warblings fluctuate on thine ear, 

At. shadowy moonlight, or still eventide) 

'Mid fractured cliffs, in wood -embosomed dell, 

Doth Fancy rove the visionary scene ? 
Or weaye wild fictions in her secret cell, 

While fairy groups dance lightly round their queen ? 

In such a scene, methinks, at shut of day, 

I 've met thee, Fancy, glimmering glens among : 

What time I mutterM many a boyish lay, 
Lingering and listening as I mused along : 

What time o'er all the yellow moonbeam slept, 
And willowy sighs diffused a soothing sound, 

('Twas where in solitude the willows wept) 
And " all was silent, listening gloom around !" 
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In sooth, thou art a coy, retiring maid, 

And seldom deign'st with mortal wight to dwell, 

Save when thy darling child, as erst he play'd 
By native Avon, lured thee from thy cell. 

Oh wouldst thou take me to thy magic bower ! 

There might I frequent meet thy fond caress ! 
Forget low-thoughted life, with thee to soar, 

Lapt in Elysium of ideal bliss ! 

Viridis. 



FAREWELL TO FANCY. 

Away with Fancy, and th* unhallow'd strain 
Of wonders wild, and witcheries of night ; 

Or fabled chief, and tower of Troy profane, 
Or fairy land, and dance of moonshine sprite ! 

I woo the flattering dreams no more. Be mine 
The secret cell, remote from clamorous fray, 

Where I may muse, on river's .bank recline, 
With book in hand, and reverend gown of gray* 

Soft shall the vision be, but not of earth ; t 

Full well I ween, all bliss is Fancy there : 

But all of heaven shall be th' ideal birth, 
Celestial shapes, and spirits passing fair. 

Sometimes a tear on hopeless grief I'll lose, 

And mourn o'er woes my heart in vain would heal j 

Or meditate, perchance, the moral muse, 

Show truth how fair,, and teach the breast to feel. 

Or, wandering forth sometimes at eventide, 
Wrapt, as was Isaac erst, in sacred theme, 

TH cull my simples from the mountain's side, 
Or what the hedge supplies, or what the stream. 
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Or visit, now and then, the humble cot, 
To cheer the dying, or prolong his span ; 

The poor shall know my hospitable grot, 

Strew flowers around, and bless the holy man. 

Flosculus. 



STORY OF MARINO FALIERI, 

DOGS Or VENICE. 

The circumstances related in the following narrative 
(from Sismondi's History of the Italian Republics) 
furnished the materials of one of Lord Byron's tragedies. 
Marino Falieri, Doge of Venice, elected in 1354, a man 
of seventy-six years of age, was married to a young and 
beautiful woman, of whom he was extravagantly jealous. , 
His suspicions were particularly excited by Michael 
Steno, one of the chiefs of the forty, or the criminal tri- 
bunal, whose attentions were, however, directed, not to 
the wife of the doge, but one of the ladies of her house- 
hold. At a public festival, on the last day of the car- 
nival, Falieri having observed some indecorum in the 
manners of this woman and Steno towards each other, 
ordered the latter to leave the assembly. Irritated by 
this command, Steno, following the first impulse of 
indignation, inscribed upon the ducal throne, in an ad- 
joining apartment, two lines, reflecting upon the honour 
of the doge, and the fidelity of his wife. To a man of 
Falieri's jealous disposition, this was an insult of a most 
deadly nature. He recognised Steno as its author, and 
making his complaint to the Avogadors, denounced the 
offender before them. He expected the council of ten 
to avenge his injury with exemplary severity $ but the 
Avogadors, instead of appealing to that tribunal, re- 
ferred the cause to the forty themselves, of whom Steno 
was president. The impulse of resentment, the excite- 
ment of a festival, the licence authorised by a mask, 
which the culprit wore at the time, all these circum- 
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stances were considered as extenuations of his fault, 
and Steno was only condemned to a month's imprison* 
ment. The doge, more irritated by this indulgence 
than by the original affront, extended his hatred and 
desire of vengeance, not only to4fee forty, who had so 
slightly chastised the offender, but* to all the order of 
nobility, who had evinced so little interest in his cause. 
There always prevailed amongst the people of Venice a 
secret feeling of enmity towards that nobility, which , 
had deprived the nation of its rights, and gained exclu- 
sive possession of the sovereignty. This animosity was 
redoubled by the insolence of some young patricians. 
They availed themselves of the impunity afforded them 
by powerful friends, to dishonour the families of the 
citizens, by the seduction of their wives and daughters, 
and to insult the fathers and husbands whom they had 
thus injured. Israel Bertuccio, a plebeian, the chief of 
the arsenal, had received an affront of this nature. He 
carried to the doge his complaints against a gentleman 
of the house of Barbaro. Falieri, with many expres- 
sions of unavailing compassion, assured him that he 
- never would obtain justice. " Have not I too," said 
he, " received a similar insnlt, and has not the pre- 
tended punishment of the offender only added to my 
dishonour, and that of the ducal coronet)" These 
juridical accusations were soon succeeded by projects 
*£ vengeance. Bertuccio introduced the principal mal- 
contents to the doge; they held meetings for many suc- 
cessive nights in his presence, and in the ducal palace, 
and fifteen plebeians pledged themselves, with Falieri, 
to overthrow the government. The conspirators agreed 
that each of them should gain over forty friends, and 
hold them in readiness for action the night of the 15th 
April, 1355. But in or^er to ensure secrecy, it was re- 
solved only to tell their associates that their assistance 
was required, to surprise and punish, by order of the 
government, the young noblemen, whose profligacy had 
excited the indignation of the people. The alarm-bell 
of St. Mark's, which could only be rung by order of the 
doge, was to be. the signal for action. 
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The conspirators, however, were' to admit no asso- 
ciates, but citizens distinguished by their hatred of the 
nobility, in order to Secure the preservation of the secret 
which was thus partially confided to them. At the 
moment when the alarm-bell sounded, they 'were to 
spread a rumour, that the Genoese fleet was before the 
city 5 to direct their course from every quarter simul- 
taneously towards St. Mark's place, to make themselves 
masters of its avenues, and to massacre all the patri- 
cians as they should, arrive to the assistance of the senate. 
All the preparations were completed, and the secret of 
the conspiracy had been faithfully kept till the evening 
before its execution, when a furrier, named Bertrand, 
who had been chosen as one of the leaders to conduct 
his forty associates, learned some details respecting the 
Conduct required of him, which did not seem to accord 
with the supposed orders of the government. He im- 
mediately disclosed to Nicholas Lioni, one of the council 
of ten, the conspiracy in which he had been thus uncon- 
sciously involved. Neither the one nor the other sus- 
pected the doge to be at the head of the enterprise, and 
both instantly repaired to his presence to make the 
disclosure. Falieri had neither the resolution nor the 
presence of mind necessary to avoid betraying himself; 
he alternately expressed his doubts of the circumstances 
disclosed to him, and declared himself fully acquainted 
with them, and prepared for the result. This inconsist- 
ency excited the suspicions of Lioni ; he quitted the doge, 
to consult the council of ten, and laid before them the 
fist of conspirators, with which Bertrand had furnished 
him. All were arrested in their houses, by order of the 
council. Guards were posted in the city, at all the 
belfries, and at the tower of St. Mark, to prevent; the 
alarm being sounded. Many of the conspirators were 
put to the torture, and from their confessions it appeared 
that the doge was himself at the head of the association. 

The tranquillity of the city was ensured, the criminals 
were seized, and the doge himself was guarded* in his 
palace ; but the council of ten did not consider itself as 
fully authorised by the constitution to sit in judgment 
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on the chief of the republic Twenty gentlemen of the 
highest rank were summoned to partake its delibera- 
tions on this important occasion. This was the origin 
of the powerful and permanent body called the Giunta 
or Zonta. The doge was brought before the council of 
ten, and the Giunta. He was confronted with the prin- 
cipal criminals, who were afterwards sent to execution. 
He confessed the part he had taken in the conspiracy, 
and on the second day of the proceeding was condemned 
to death. He was beheaded the 1 7th April, 1355, upon 
the grand staircase of the ducal palace, in the same 
place where the doges, on assuming their functions, 
took the oath of fidelity to the republic. During the 
execution of his sentence, the doors were kept shut, but 
immediately after, a member of the council of ten ap? 
peared on the balcony, holding in his hand a bloody 
sword, and exclaiming, " Justice has been performed 
upon a great criminal." At the same moment, the gates 
of the palace were thrown open, and the multitude, 
rushing impetuously forward, beheld Falieri weltering 
in his blood* 



WOMAN AS SHE SHOULD BE. . 

I have long wished to introduce to my readers a lady, 
whopractises a certain art, so much like downright witch* 
craft that it is well for her she is neither old nor ugly, or 
she would certainly be in danger of the ordeal. Hitherto 
I have been deterred by the fear I may be accused of at* 
tempting to impose upon the public, by a revival of some 
of those stale superstitions, which the good sense of my 
countrymen ought to reject with contempt when applied 
to their own native land. There are some countries par- 
ticularly appropriated to feats of magic, and supernatural 
agency, and events' said to take place in these fortunate 
regions are received with great respect by persons who 
would reject them with sovereign contempt *wete the 
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scene laid any where else. A story of second sight, or 
witchcraft* is nothing, unless the venue is laid in the 
Highlands of Scotland, or some one of the western isles ; 
and as to poisons, assassinations, adulteries, monkish 
villany, and sheeted spectres, one might tell such tales 
from morning till night, without alarming a single nur- 
sery, or disturbing a winter fire-side, unless they were 
Italianized, and the scene laid in the Apennines, in an 
old ruined castle. 

Discouraged by these untoward circumstances, that 
lie in the way of all romantic adventure, and check the 
inventive powers of domes tic genius, I have delayed until 
now the introduction of a character, particularly worthy 
of being studied by the rest of her sex; nor should I have 
gained sufficient courage to do it now, did I not flatter 
myself with being able to explain every thing, without 
resorting to the interposition of any extraordinary agency. 

When I first became acquainted with this singular 
person, she was a young girl of about seventeen or 
eighteen, just entering upon the experiment of realising 
those dreams of the gay and beckoning world, which 
occupy the waking hours of anticipating youth. T remem- 
ber it was at an assembly she first attracted my atten- 
( tion, though I could not till long afterwards tell exactly 
why, for her face, though sufficiently interesting, was 
not such a one as catches the roving eyes of a ball-room 
connoisseur, and her figure was no way particularly di- 
stinguished. Still there was that in her appearance which 
caused me to pay particular attention to her movements 
during the whole evening, in the course of which she 
led me into at least half a dozen mistakes by her mys- 
terious art. 

I inquired of my friend Anthony Evergreen the name 
of the beautiful girl, with a wreath of roses about her 
hair, who danced with such exquisite grace and skill. 
Anthony was at that time, as at present, a complete con- 
noisseur in these matters, and particularly .valued himself 
on his knowledge of dancing, having taken private les- 
sons of the celebrated Vestris, during two whole winters. 
" You* mean," said he, " the tall lady in spangles and 
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feathers, I presume ?" "I presume I mean no such ' 
thing 3 I mean the middle-sized lady, dancing opposite 
to her, who has neither spangles or feathers, that I can 
see." " My good friend," replied Anthony — f * you never 
was more mistaken in your life, if you say that lady is a 
fine dancer. Why she hasn't performed a single step 
in the whole cotillion — take notice, and see if I am not 
right." 

As no man likes to have his taste questioned, even in 
the most insignificant affairs, I felt myself called upon 
to support mine, and for this purpose watched the lady 
for some time, in order to detect Anthony in an error. 
Insensibly, however, I was so completely beguiled by the 
easy grace, the gentle, chastened activity, with which 
she sailed through the mazes of the dance, without study 
or effort, that I quite forgot the original motive for this 
scrutiny, and to this day cannot tell whether she exe- 
cuted any steps or not. I recollect, however, there were 
other ladies in the set, who paid such special attention 
to their feet, that they seemed to forget dancing did not 
entirely consist in feats of extraordinary agility that 
would do honour to a harlequin at the theatre, or a clown 
at the Circus. 

" Well, 1 ' said Evergreen, when the dance was finished, 
€t am I right, or am F wrong?" "O, perfectly right, if 
you mean that dancing consists in such enormities as that 
lady yonder committed in the last cotillion. However, 
not to dispute the point, I confess, if you please, she takes 
no steps — they are something a great deal better. I 
hope now yon won't deny that she is the best dressed 
woman in the room, after I have shown such exemplary 
moderation in giving up this point." u Pooh !" — said 
Anthony, rather unceremoniously, as if he thought I was 
bantering— " Pooh — why she has nothing on her but a 
white muslin frock, and that paltry wreath of rose buds. 
I confess her foot is pretty,|butthen look what a shoe !-*- 
It wants glitter, sir-~it wants glitter." What was very 
provoking, I found on a closer inspection Anthony was 
right; and yet, such was the mysterious power exercised 
by this singular young lady, that even this conviction did 
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not destroy the illusion. I continued during the rest of 
the evening to admire her, as the best dressed woman 
in the room, although she wore nothing but a muslin 
frock and wreath of rose buds, and had not a single or* 
nament on her shoes. 

. I met her frequently afterwards in public parties, and 
at social fire- sides, where an acquaintance commenced 
that was only interrupted by my retirement into the 
country. On such occasions, though surrounded by. 
women dressed in all the splendour of this age of wasteful 
prodigality, she always seemed to outdo them ally and I 
had often the pleasure of hearing my judgment confirmed 
by persons who had refined their taste by the habitual 
contemplation of classical models. The same mystery 
pervaded her behaviour and conversation, though the 
one never challenged observation, and the other neither 
sparkled nor astonished. In the whole course of our ac- 
quaintance, at that time and since, I cannot remember 
that she uttered any regular witticism, or special wise 
saying. All I know is, that without taking any pains 
to show off in studied declamation, her chat was playful, 
sometimes attic, and always characterized by a species 
of feminine good sense that gave it a sort of dignity 
which awakened respect, without exciting any feeling of 
inferiority. Her conversation did not abound in fine 
sayings, but pleased from its general character, and if 
any thing, move in the recollection than the actual en- 
joyment. In recalling these things, I have often been 
struck with little hits of character, and nice touches of 
wit or discrimination, that escaped my notice at the time 
they were uttered. She never, I observed, tasked her 
own mind to appear striking, or drew draughts upon 
others that might be inconvenient to pay, in those hours 
of evening relaxation, when men seek society to indulge 
in that easy interchange of thought which asks no effort, 
and courts neither admiration nor applause. On these 
occasions she always appeared to advantage, especially 
when a blue stocking happened to be present. Though 
I have seen her deserted for the society of one of these 
declamatory ladies, I never failed to observe the recreants 
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who had unwarily been attracted by some emphatic ha- 
rangue return, after listening and yawning a little while, 
to the shrine of unpretending modest propriety. 

Something more than a year after oar acquaintance, I 
commenced my seclusion in the country, and we did not 
meet for some years. On my return to the city I learned 
she was married to a young fellow of small fortune, who 
had been attached to her for a considerable time. As- 
suming the privilege of an old friend, and an old man, 
I called to see her, and was received with such unaffected 
hospitality both by herself and husband, that I renewed 
my intimacy, and am now quite domesticated in the 
house, where a goodly arm-chair is always reserved for 
my special use. 

Though my friend had now past the hey-day of youth, 
I still found the same mysterious witchcraft hovering 
around her, and pervading every part of the establish- 
ment over which she presided. The first time I entered 
the house, I was alarmed with an air of gentility, and 
expense, which, knowing the confined income of the bus- 
band, I could not help thiuking reflected on the prudence, 
of the wife. Every part seemed to be finished with a 
degree of liberality, not to say profusion, that apparently 
vied with the splendour of our most profuse and wealthy 
citizens. As usual too, the lady appeared dressed quite 
as much beyond the sphere of her income, as were the 
decorations of her house ; and although I never found 
her without something about the parlour, indicating she 
had been employed, still she looked and acted and spoke 
so like a perfect lady, that I could not stretch my faith 
to a belief of her having been actually busy in such a fine 
dress as she seemed to wear. 

The first time I dined there, the like appearance com- 
pletely imposed on me, and I went away in the evening 
accusing my little friend of wastefulness in the dinner, , 
as well as extravagance in the table equipage. In short, 
not to impose too much on the credulity of my readers, 
by further details respecting this uncommon species of 
magical delusion, I was completely the dupe 01 this do- 
mestic Armida, and believed her husband on the high 
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road to speedy ruin. This error continued to make ine 
uneasy for a considerable time, until luckily I thought 
of resorting to my old custom of analysing, a habit I re- 
commend to my readers, as furnishing an almost certain 
antidote to every species of deception. 
' The first discovery I was enabled to arrive at by this 
method was, that the furniture of the enchanted house 
was in reality neither expensive or splendid, but on the 
contrary very plain ; and that it owed its sole charm to 
a certain uniform simplicity in the style and arrange- 
ment, which gave it that air of attic elegance which had 
deceived me so completely. There was no glare about 
the rooms ; no tinsel or gaudy colours ; none of that 
common and vulgar contrast we see so often, between 
the extreme of finery in one part, and the extreme of 
meanness in the other. It was a family circle, where 
every object possessed a kindred likeness, and evidently 
partook of the Bame general physiognomy. The servants 
neither wore livery nor gold lace ; but then it was a 
pleasure to receive a glass of water from them, for they 
were always clean, and never out at the elbows. 

Proceeding in the development of this web of magic, 
1 went so far as to count the dishes at one of these 
imaginary sumptuous dinners, and also to examine with a 
critical eye the table equipage, piece by piece. To my 
utter astonishment, there were but three dishes of meat, 
but then they were well cooked, and neatly served. 
What I had mistaken for finery in the table equipage 
turned out to be nothing more than a table-cloth as white 
as snow, with spoons and knives and forks, as bright 
as silver. Here, as in all the other household arrange- 
ments, the same sense of propriety, the same congruity 
of one part with another, the same nice adaptation of 
means and objects, joined in the easy deportment, and 
graceful suavity of the mistress, constituted all the mys- 
tery of that deception under which I had laboured. * 

The great key, however, to the whole enchantment, I 
found at last, was in the presiding genius of this ad- 
mirable wife. It was she that threw this air of elegance 
on all around, and metamorphosed even the old-fashioned 
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arm-chair into a soperb Grecian sofa. Versed from her 
childhood in all the indescribable secrets of good breed- 
ing ; familiar with all its essential attributes, and taught 
by long experience the lesson which only experience 
can teach, she remained mistress of herself on all occa- 
sions, and being always at her ease, made every one easy 
around her* She knew that the splendours of vulgarity, 
far from disguising, only rendered it more glaring, as the 
ornaments *bf ugliness increase its deformity, and that 
nothing so completely destroys the involuntary respect 
we pay to equipage and show as the knowledge, that they 
are exhibited by those who either enjoy them at the 
expense of the essential comforts of life, or of some in- 
dustrious mechanic, who will never be paid. In one 
word, she knew that a well-bred woman, gifted with a 
nice sense of propriety, will make a house appear more 
genteel than all the fine decorations in the world. 



TATHN M0T2X1N 'EIXOAIA. 

THE MUSES WELCOME 
TO THE HIGH AND MIGHTIE PRINCE JAMES, &C. 

Theue are two things which, we hope, will ever be 
found to go hand and hand to the end of time ; we mean 
learning and loyalty ; and that discontent and dissatis- 
faction will ever be confined to the utterly ignorant, and 
to that more mischievous class, -which may be denomi- 
nated the half-informed j in which arrogance and pre- 
tension are more assiduous in making converts to crude 
speculations, than conscious of deficiency in making 
progress in true philosophy and sound sense. It is a 
considerable time now since Pope told the world, that 
" a little learning was a dangerous thing,*' and assuredly 
the Spenceans and Radicals cannot be brought forward 
as an illustration of the falsity of his maxim. 

Were a comparison to be drawn between our ancestors 

VOL. IV. F 
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of a century or, two back, and the present times, we do 
not think tha,t, in many respects, wo should have great 
cause to exult in the parallel. We should in all likeli- * 
hood surpass them in the show, but yield to them in the 
substantial, practice of good* We should exhibit more 
of finicalness,. pretension, politeness, and all those arte 
and graces, which cost little in the exercise 5 but it is 
much to be feared, that, balanced against them in be* 
nevolence, hospitality, warm-heartedness, disinterested- 
ness, generosity j or in any of those virtues, the practice 
of which requires a sacrifice of selfish feelings ; or in 
profundity of knowledge 5 or in whatever demands se- 
vere exertion of the mental faculties, we have as much 
reason to. dread our being found wanting, as Belshazzar, 
when he beheld 

The harmless hand that wrote 
His sentence on the palace wall. 

Extremes meet. There are one set of people who are 
ever ready to exclaim, that the present age is by far the 
best and wisest of any that the world has exhibited; 
and that the past is to them but a scene of twilight in- 
distinctness and confusion ; while there is another set, 
who despising every thing recent, merely because it is 
so, and willing to adhere rather to old prejudices" than 
to newly discovered truths, will be contented with no- 
thing but what wears the stamp of ancient usage, and 
venerable old age. In mos$ things, truth, after all, ge* 
- nerally lies in the middle ; and the surest way of arriving 
at it is, by setting aside all prejudices, and forming our 
estimate from the consideration of facto alone. There 
is nothing, for instance, more loudly vaunted of than the 
present flourishing state of learning in Scotland — which 
is indeed supposed to form one of our most characteristic 
excellencies among the nations of the earth — and that 
liberal diffusion of ideas, originating in the cheapness of 
education, which has formed us into a large body cor- 
porate of authors and readers -, yet we venture to stake 
our credit, that no such volume as the one before us, 
" The Muses Welcome to. K. James," could, by any ex- 
ertion of cotemporary talent, be possibly called forth on 
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any similar occasion. As to our sister Erin throwing it 
into shade, by any thing which she may produce on the 
present occasion of his Majesty's visit there, we profess 
an equally sceptical opinion. 

So inveterate were the prejudices, now fast dispelling, 
which our southern neighbours, at least the most unin- 
formed part of them, conceived against this portion of 
the island, that our forefathers were accounted a set of 
savages prowling about the mountains, and utterly igno- 
rant of the arts which adorn civilized life. A journey to 
Scotland was considered as a thing far more hazardous 
than what we look on a voyage to China to be now-a- 
days 5 and the traveller, before leaving his disconsolate 
friends, generally made his will, and settled his affairs, 
as the chances were considerably against his safe return 
to the bosom of his family. We speak of things not half 
a century old ; and which will be found tb be not wholly 
extinct at the present day, as witness the fears expressed 
so pathetically in the commercial travels of our friend 
the Bagman, as may be found extracted in an early num- 
ber of our work : but we trust we have there made suf- 
ficient apology for him, in its being the first time he had 
ever lost hold of his mother's apron-strings. 

A more complete refutation of the scandals thrown 
out against old Scotland, and a more triumphant display 
of her general scholarship and sound information, at a 
time when a great part of Europe was in a state of semi- 
barbarism, can be found nowhere mbre satisfactorily 
than in the collection from which we now propose to 
make some extracts. And we do think we shall be 
deemed to have rendered a service to our country, by 
putting our literary men on their mettle, against Unex- 
pected visit of his Majesty next year. 

James the Sixth, after having tesided, and held his 
court in London for fourteen years, found it expedient, 
for the better settling of the civil and ecclesiastical dif- 
ferences of his Scottish subjects* to visit his ancient do- 
minions in person. In his journey northward, the heads 
of the civil authorities, and the seminaries of learning, 
in testimony of their loyalty and joy, delivered orations, 

p2 
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held disputations before him, and greeted him with poems 
in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English tongues, which 
were collected in a handsome folio, printed in 1618 (the 
year following), and edited by John Adamson. 

In passing from Berwick to Dunglass, the King wa*s 
first addressed by A. Hume, in a most elaborate piece of 
oratory, which sets out with saying, that Priam of Troy 
had fifty sons; and that between father and children there 
subsisted many reciprocal duties. This postulate we 
immediately grant to Mr. A. Hume j hut let us see what 
use he makes of the fact. James the Sixth is likened 
to Priam, and the Scottish people to his offspring ; but, 
as Priam had a Paris, as well as a Hector, the similitude 
will not hold good here, in Mr. A. Hume's opinion, as 
his countrymen were all Hectors. He then proceeds to 
give a sketch of the history of Scotland from the days 
of thePicts, the landing of "Fergus, the invasions of the 
Britons, Danes, Normans, and Romans, down to the day 
and the hour in which the King stands before him. No- 
thing surely can be more loyal or rhetorical than the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

" Noshactenusper duo fere millia annorum soli fuimus majorum 
tuorum ; illiq ; nos respiciebant solos. Si labores et sudores ; si frigus 
et famen ; si incommooa, et pericula, quae illi pro nobis, lira pro illis 
hausimus, enumerare velim ; dies me, quid diem dico ? imd annus, 
imd et setas deficiet priusquam oratio." 

The speech being concluded, a great number of "poe- 
sies," in the Latin tongue, were recited, some of them 
considerably above mediocrity, and one or two of them 
very chaste and classical. 

Onihe 15th of May, « the King's majestie came to 
Sea-towne," where he was presented with a Latin poem, 
half as long~as the Pilgrims of the Sun, composed by 
Joannes Gellius a Gellistown, Philosoph. et Med. Doc. 
who seems to have been fond of congratulatory addresses, 
as, previous to this, he was also author of an Epithala- 
mium in Nuptias Frederici V. et Elizabeth®, printed at 
Heidelburg in 1613.— But let us turn from him to a name 
'» with which we are more familiar, and not more so than 
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we ought to be j for, whatever Mr. Gifford may say to 
the contrary, we uphold Drummond to be, if not a great 
historian, at least a poet of exquisite sensibility. When 
stupidity is trampled on, it remains in the mire ; but 
genius re-assumes its native superiority. Such has been 
the fate of Drummond's writings, and they illustrate the 
motto which he has prefixed to the poem of <f Forth 
Feasting," in this collection 5 " A Virtute orta occidunt 
rarius." The poem was presented by Drummond in per- 
son 3 but whether recited or not, we are not informed. 
We extract the following as a specimen : — 

* 6 Let others boast of blood and spoyles of foes, 
Fierce rapines, murders, Iliads of woes, 
Of bated porape, and trophsees reared faire. 
Gore-spangled ensignes streaming in the aire, 
Count how they make the Scythian them adore, 
The Gaditan the souldiour of Aurore, 
Vnhappie vauntrie ! to enlarge their bounds* 
Which charge themselues with cares, their friends with wounds, 
Which haue no law to their ambitious will, 
But (man-plagues) borne are human blood to spill : 
Thou a true victor art, sent from aboue 
What others straine by force to gaine by loue, 
World- wandring fame this prayse to thee imparts, 
To bee the onlie monarch of all hearts. 
They many feare who are of many fearM, 
And kingdomes got by wrongs by wrongs are tear'd, 
Such thrones as blood doth raise blood throweth downe, 
No guard so sure as loue vnto axrowne." 

Notwithstanding its animation and poetical merit, the 
following is in a strain of hyperbole, which, at the pre- 
sent day, would hardly be tolerated. 

" The wanton wood-nymphs of the verdant spring, 
Blew, golden, purple flowres, shall to thee bring, 
Pomona's fruits the paniskes. Thetis gyrles, 
Thy Thulys amber, with the ocean pearles, 
The Tritons, heards-men of the glassie field, 
Shall give thee what farre-distant shores can yeeld, 
The Serean fleeces, Erythrean gemmes, 
Vaste Platas silver, gold of Peru streames, 
Antarticke parrots, Ethiopian plumes, 
Sabean odours, myrrhe, and sweet perfumes : 
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And I myselfe, wrapt in a watchet gowne, 
Of reedes and lillies on mine head a crowne, 
Shall incense to thee buroe, greene altars jaiae, 
And yearly sing due peans to thy praise." 

The same poem may be found in the folio edition of 
the Collected Works of Drummond, published at Edin- 
burgh in 1711, p. 35. 

On the King's entering Edinburgh by the West Port, 
on the 16th May, the city deputed " Mr. Johne Hay, 
their clerk deputie," to make an oration in their name, 
and on their behalf. Master Johne proved himself no 
mere man of straw, and one whose diffidence would not 
overcome him on the day of trial, as may be guessed at 
from the following passage in his speech : — 

" This is that happie day of our new-birth, ever to be retained in 
fresh memorie, with consideration of the goodnesse of th* Almightie 
' God, considered with acknowledgement of the same, acknowledged 
with admiration, admired with love, and loved with joy ; wherein 
our eyes beheld the greatest humaine fehatie our harts could wish, 
which is to feide vpon the royall countenance of our true Phoenix, the 
bright starre of our northeme firmament, the ornament of our age, ' 
wherein wee are refreshed, yea revived with the heat and bright beames 
of our sun, (the powerful adamant of our wealth) by whose removing 
from our hemispheere, weweredarkned,deepe sorrow and feare pos- 
sessing our hearts, (without envying of your M. happiAess and felicitie,) 
our places of solace ever giving a newe heate to the fever of the lan- 
guishing remembrance of our happinesse : The verie Miles and groves, 
accustomed of before to be refreshed with the dewe of your M. pre- • 
sence, not putting on their wonted apparell ; but with pale lookes 
representing their miserie for the departure of their Royal King." 

He must have presumed on the King possessing a vo- 
racious swallow, when he afterwards declared his convic- 
tion that be Was " in heart as upright as David, wise as 
Solomon, and godlie as Josias." The Sovereign was here 
also deluged with Latin and Greek poems, by Thomas 
Hopseus, Henricus Charteris, Patricius Nisbetus, Jaco- 
bus Sandilandius, Patricius Sandaeus, Thomas Synser- 
nus, David Primrosius, Thomas Nicolsonus, Alexander 
Piersonus, Nicolaus Udward, Andreas Fuorius, Jacobus 
Reid, Johannes Rayus, Jacobus Fairiie, and fifty others, 
all learned men in their day ; but (alas ! how are the 
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mighty fallen,) all now forgotten and nnknown ! The 
university presented a pithy Latin oration — at the palace 
of Falkland, a long Latin poem was recited — and com- 
positions, in Latin and English, were produced at Kin- 
naird, particularly by Joannes Leochaeus, and Alexander 
Craig of Rose-craig. The town-clerk of Dondie also 
made a notable speech, and two Latin poems were, at 
same time, there presented. 

At "the Palace of Dalkeith/* the "Philomela Dal- 
keithensis" welcomed him in eight Latin poems 5 and 
when " his Majes tie's happie nativitie was celebrate on 
the xix of Junii 9 in the Castle of Edinburgh," a speech 
was delivered to him in Hebrew by Andrew Kerr, a boy 
of nine years of age. We had always imagined Mr. Odo- 
herty as having been the most wonderful instance of pre-* 
cocity that ever lived, bat we doubt that he has here 
found a tough rival. As the Ensign is Scottish by the 
mother's side, we doubt not that, with proper care, he 
may trace back Andrew to have been a lineal ancestor 
of his own, more especially as talents are often hereditary 
in families. 

At Stirling, the King was welcomed in an elaborate 
speech by " Master Robert Murray, commissar there," 
who, towards the conclusion of his address, has the fol- 
lowing words :*— 

. " This towne, though she* may iusdie waunt of her naturall besntfe 
and impregnable situation, the one occasioned by the laberynths of 
the delightsome Forth, with the deliriousnes of her valayes, and the 
heard* of deare hi her parke ; the other by the statlte rock on which 
shoe is raised ; though shee may esteeme herself famous by worthy 
founders, reedifiers, and the enlargers of hermanie priviledges; Agri- 
cola, who in the dayes of Galdus fortified her, Kenneth the Secund, - 
Who heere encamped and raised the Pfcts, Malcolme the Secund, 
Alexander the First, William the Lyon ; yet doeth shee esteme this 
ber onlie glorie and worthiest praise, that shee was the place of your 
M. education, that these sacred brows, which now beare the weightie 
diademes of three invincible nations, were ettipalled with their first 
heere : and that this day the only man of kings, and the worthiest king 
of men, on whom the eye of heaven glaunceth, deignes (a just reward 
of all these cares and toyles which followed your cradle; to visit her. 
Now her burgesses, as they have ever bein to your M . ancestors obedient 
and loyall, they here protest and depose to offer wp their fortunes, and 
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sacrifice their lives in maintenance and defence of your sacred person 
and royall dignitie, and that they shall ever continue thus to your 
worthie progenie ; but long long may you live. And let ws still im- 
portune the Almightie 

u That your happy dayes may not be donev 
Till the great comming o( his Sonne, 
And that your wealth, your joyes, and peace, 
May as your raigne and yeares increase. 

This was surely enough for one day, but the good 
people of Stirling thought otherwise ; and some thou- 
sands of hexameter verses were thrust into the King's 
hand. 

Perth, otherways called Sainct-Johnes-towne, was de- 
termined not to be beat, and they deputed " Johne Stew- 
art, marchant burgesse*' of the said burgh, to give his 
Majesty a specimen of their loyalty, and their oratory. 
After enumerating all the benefits bestowed by royal 
favour on Perth, he concludes in the following delect- 
able strain : — 

'< Wee, your maiesties ever-loyall subjects, the citizens of Perth, 
as heretofore wee have bein alwayes readie to serve your highnes to 
the last gasp, being earnest with God for your owne long, and your 
seed's everlasting reigne over ws in peace ; so now praying Almightie 
God, that your majestie may shyne in the firmament of these king- 
domes like Josua's sunne in Gibeon, there to dowble the naturall dyetl 
of man's abode vpon earth, with the citizens of Jerusalem, who gaue 
a shoute to the heaven for joy of King David his retume home unto 
•the citie after his long absence, wee bid your Majestie most hartlie 
welcome home againe to your ancient kingdome and cradle, Scotland, 
and to this the hart thereof, your Maiesties Peniel Perth." 

Then follows the Perth poetry. Amaryllis expostulates 
and exults with his Majesty, in two eclogues of the longest. 
The very bridge gets a tongue for the occasion, in the 
person of Henricus Andersonus, and wheedles the King 
for a subsidy with most courtier-like dexterity. We can- 
not resist a part of the complaint — 

"Maxime Rex,nostri solatia maxima luctus, 
O toties casus commiserate meos. 
Maximus ille ego sum Pons, et modp maximus amnia 
. $e pronum in gremio volvit, agitque meo« 
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Ipse per undenosjacui mroiks Ttflxs annos : 

Nunc lacerin mediissemirefectus aquis. 
Solus ens, animo qui me miseratus amico, 

Contuleras census Regia dona tuL'* 

Nor the remedy appositely alluded to by the honest 
bridge, in the concluding lines — 

*« Me tibi, me patriae, simul et mihi redde, meisque ; 
Vt merear totalis justa trophsa meis. 

Subiidil expectantUHmus 

Pens Perthanu*: 9 

The indefatigable Johannes Stewartus, not content 
with the dazzling display of his oratory, pours out a long 
poetical dialogue between Scotia and Genius; and, after 
Alexander and Henricus Adamides and Adam us Ander- 
son us have sung till they are tired, the Musae Perthnenses 
are winded up by Ey*a>jLuar<*o*>attctoreGeorgio Stirkeo, 
who, to give him his due, fairly puts to shame all ideas 
of relationship, either with stirks or stots, which his 
name might suggest. 

As might have been expected, " The City of Sainct 
Androes" was not deficient in the demonstrations of their 
loyalty and learning. Maister Harie Danskin, school - 
maister thereof, " held forth in a Latin oration, whose 
prolixity must have wholly excused his Majesty, if he 
took a nap towards the' middle of it, and whose pedantic 
and fulsome panegyric would have made any countenance, 
short of one framed of solid brass, to blush scarlet. We 
can almost conceive with what ineffable delight, andself- 

Satulation, the pedagogue signed himself " Henricus 
anskenius, Civitatis Andreannae orator, et Juventutis 
ibidem, moderator." This exhibition of oratory was 
surely enough for one day, but the wisdom of the Uni- 
versity thought otherwise^ and, as his Majesty was 
hastening>from his seat of suffering to the great church* 
(whether seeking sanctuary or not, we are uninformed,) 
he was met at the very porch, with another torrent of 
Latin eloquence, by Dr. Bruce, rector of the University, 
who, on concluding, presented as many Latin and Greek 
verses, good, bad, and indifferent, as would suffice to nil 
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a decent twelve shillings octavo. JSven this was" not 
enough 5 they could not think of the King's departure, 
while a single vestige of doubt could possibly remain 
in his mind, as to their wonderful acquirements. They 
accordingly held " Theses Theologies de PotestatePfin- 
cipis/' with great parade of logic and teaming 3 and, 
(not to let the King escape without a compliment,) we 
are informed, that when any difficulty worthy of regal 
solution occurred, that is to say, when the Principal and 
Professors were fairly baffled, his Majesty interfered, 
and so successfully, " ut omnes (qui et plurimi et dictis* 
simi interfuerant) auditores in summam rapuerit admira- 
tion em." 

Philosophical problems, on a subsequent day, were 
also propounded, no doubt, to the great illumination of 
his Majesty, who departed for Stirling, where he was met 
by the whole posse of Professors from Edinburgh, Adam- 
son, Fairlie, Sands, Young, Reid, King, &c. who spouted 
their philosophical theses by the hour. The King, when 
at supper the same night, is said to have produced the 
following jeu d'esprit in compliment to them, which is 
fully as good as any dusty metaphysics he got from them, 
and certainly far more ingenious :*— 

'* As Adam was the first of men, whence all beginning tak, 
. So Adamsen was president, and first man in this Act. 
The Theses Fairlie did defend, which thogh they lies contein, 
Yet were fair lies, and he the same light fairlie did maintain. 
The feild first entred Master Sands, and there he made me see, 
That not all Sands are barren Sands, but that some fertile bee. 
Then Master Young most subtilie the Theses did impugne, 
And kythed old in Aristotle, althogh his name bee Young. 
To him succeeded Master Reid, who, thogh reid be hjs name, 
Neids neither for his disput blush, nor of his spesxh think shame. 
Last entred Master King the lists, and dispute like a King, 
How Reason, reigning as a Queene, shuld anger vnder-bring. 
To their deserved praise have I thus playdupon their names, 
And wiw their oottedge hence be calbd,the Colledgeof KixgJaxbs." 

His Majesty having arrived at the city, whkh was 

, then called Glasgow, and now the West Country, Mr. 

William Hay, of Barro, delivered a moat luminous oration, 
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which, however, the sight of such a splendid cavalcade 
very nearly made him fall through, as he fairly eoft- 



" Seing euerie thing heere about mee magnificent, high, and glorious, 
I am become like one tutched with a Torpedo, ot seen of a Woulfe; 
and my words, as afirayed, ar loath to come out of my mouth ; but 
it shall be no dishonour to mee to succombe in that for the which few 
or none can be tufficientlto able." 

But he afterwards cheers up, and proceeds in the fol- 
lowing strain, which we boldly stake against the finest 
things ever uttered by Counsellor Phillips : — 

u O, day ! worthie to bee marked with the most orient and brightest 
pearls of Inde, or with them which that enamoured Queen of Nile 
Aid macerat to her valorous as vnfbrtunat lover ! O, day, more glo- 
rious (becaus without blood) then that in which, at the com m a n d of 
that imperious captain, the sune stayed his course, and focgot the other 
hemisphere ! Thou hast brought vs againe our prince, by three diadems 
more glorious than hee was in-that last day, when with' bleeding harts 
and weeping eyes wee left him. Those who never looked on our ho- 
rizon but as fatall comets, nor ever did visit vs but heavie with armes, 
and thirstie of blood— Thou, O day ! as benjgne planets, friends, 
and compatriots, bringest vnto vs." 

When he concludes, forward steps Master Robertus 
Bodius, in the name of the University, and delivers a 
glorious Latin speech, copiously interspersed with Greek 
quotations, and concluding with the words, " Amen. 
Amen. Vi vat Rex Jacobus in selenium." 

The Glasgow scholars were not deficient in their turn, 
but thundered forth Latin poems, signed Robertus Bla- 
rus, and Greek congratulations, ending with David 
, Dicksonus. r 

Paisley would appear to have been a city, noted for 
its Extensive literature even at this remote era of 
our history; and, what is still more remarkable, their 
knowledge appears to have come to them by intuition j 
a great proof of which is exhibited in the volume before 
us, wherein is a clever oration, delivered in the Earl of 
Abercern's great hall, " byaprettie boy, William Semple," 
which commences with the following noble similie ; — 
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" Ajjraver orator, Sir, would better become so gnat an aetion, ; « to 
.welcome our great and most gratious soveraine ; and a bashfuU silence 
were a boye's best eloquence. But seeing wee read, that in the sa- 
lutations of that Romane Csesar,a siltie pye, amongst the rest, cried, 
Ave Caesar, to : Pardon mee, Sir, your M. owne old parret, to put 
furth a few words, as witnesses of the fervent affections of your most 
faithfull subjects in these parts, who all by my tongue, as birds of 
one cage* crye with mee, Ave Ccesar, Welcome most gratious Kinge. 9 * 

When Master Williame had made an end of speaking, 
another good thousand hexameters were produced in the 
shape of a Carmen Panegyricum. 

At Hamilton, Sir William Mure, younger of Rowallan, 
presented a copy of English verses, which, in despite 
of their quaintness and classical affectation (which, it 
would appear, were characteristic of the times), possess 
no mean degree of poetical merit. We quote the follow* 
ing stanzas as a specimen :— 

*' Great Jajces, whose hand a thre-fold scepter swayes, 

By heavens exalted to so high a place, 

Both crown'd with gold and never-fading bayes, 

.Who Jeeps three kingdoms in so still a peace ; 

Whoie love, cair, wisdome, grace, and high deserts, 
Have maid thee monarch of thy subjects' harts. 

" ThogH thou by armes great empyrs may'st surprise, 



Mak Europe thrall, and over Asia reigne, 
Yet a| tl^tr feet, despysed, Bellona Ives : 
Nocyowijeg thou craves which bloody conqueis stain* 



; others aim at greatness boght with blood, 
fot, to J?ee great thou stryves, hot to bee good. 

Qfsnakie hatred, soul-conceived disdaine* , 

b-rootejjl rancor, envy borne in hell, , 
, k long uj long antipathie detaine, 
j cither's ruine, as they both can tell, 
'Uniting |hem, thou hast enlarged thy throne, 
And ma$ devyded Albion all bee one." 

4t Sanquhar, and Drumlanrig, his Majesty was also 
greeted in Latin poems ; and, returning by Dumfries to 
hif English dominions, Mr. James Halyday, in the name 
of the to wn,f cattered the flowers of rhetoric on the King's 
^ead, with a most lavish hand. 

To the ''Muses Welcome to King Jam€B,4>n his return 
to Scotland" are appended the " Planctus, et Vote Mu- 
farum in ^ngustissjmi Monarch® Jacobi, Magnce Bri- 
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tanniee, Francise, et Hibernise Regis, &c, Recessu 6 Sco- 
tia in Angliani, Angusti 4, Anno 1617, 'ii* ewtoKus 
mtrJa<riv di \ajifirpa) tv%ou ! Edinburghi, Excudebat An- 
dreas Hart, Anno 1618." It is a collection of Latin 
poems, equally honourable to the loyal feelings and to 
the erudition of our ancestors, but of which our limits 
preclude us from exhibiting any specimen. 

But, we must make an end. What we have said and 
quoted is sufficient to convince our cotemporaries, both 
here and in Dublin, that it may be as difficult to imitate 
the expressions of the loyalty of King James's time, as it 
was at the coronation of George IV. to find patterns for 
the dresses of that age. 

When his Majesty visits Scotland, we shall be quite 
content if the memorials which will probably be compiled 
of the event convey to posterity specimens, as honour- 
able, of the genius, the taste, and learning, not only of 
the universities, but of the merchants, and other civil 
citizens, as the curious and amusing volume to which we 
have referred. 

Blackwood's Magazine. 



OtfTHE KNOWLEDGE, RELIGION, AND 
MORALS OF THE ENGLISH. 

What constitutes the knowledge of a nation are sound 
political ideas spread through every class, and general 
information in science and literature. In the first re- 
spect, the English have no rivals in Europe; in the 
second, 1 know no people who can be compared to them, 
except the Germans of the north. Still the English 
would have an advantage which can belong only to their 
institutions, which is, that the first class of society de» 
votes itself as much to study as the second. Mr. Foi 
wrote learned dissertations in Greek during his hours of 
leisure from parliamentary debates ; Mr. Windham has 
left several interesting treatises on mathematics and 
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literature. The English have at all times honoured 
learning; Henry VIIL, who trampled every thing under 
foot, yet respected men of letters, when they did not 
come in opposition to his ungoverned passions. The 
great Elizabeth was well versed in the ancient lan- 
guages, and even spoke Latin with facility. The fop* 
pery of ignorance, with which we bad reason to reproach 
the French nobility, was never introduced among the 
princes or nobility of England. One would think that 
the former were persuaded that the divine right, by 
which they hold their privileges, entirely exempted tbepa 
from the study of human science*— Such a manner of 
thinking could not exist in England, and would only 
appear ridiculous. Nothing factitious can succeed in a 
country where every thing is subjected to publicity,— 
The English nobility would be as much ashamed of not 
having bad a distinguished classical education, as men 
of the second rank in France were, heretofore, of not 
going to court j and these differences are not connected, 
as some pretend, with French frivolity. The most per- 
severing scholars, the deepest thinkers, have belonged 
to that nation, which is capable of any thing when it 
chooses ; but its political institutions were so defective, 
that they perverted its natural good qualities. 

In England, on the contrary, the institutions favour 
every kind of intellectual progress. The juries, the ad- 
ministration of counties and towns, the elections, the 
newspapers, give the whole nation a great share of 
interest in public affairs. The consequence is, that it 
is better informed; and that, at a venture, it would be 
better to converse with an English farmer upon political 
questions, than with a great number of men on the con* 
tinent, even the most enlightened. That admirable good 
sense which is founded on justice and security exists 
nowhere but in England, or in the country that resembles 
it, America. Ke6ection must remain a stranger to men 
who have no sights ; since as soon as they perceive 
the truth, they must be first unhappy, and soon after 
filled with the spirit of revolt. It must be admitted 
also, that in a country where the armed force has almost 
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always been naval, and commerce the principal occupa- 
tion, there most necessarily be more knowledge than 
where the national defence is confided to troops of the 
line 5 and where industry is almost entirely directed to 
the cultivation of the ground. 

Commerce, placing men in relation with the interests 
of the world, extends the ideas, exercises the judgment,, 
and, from the multiplicity and diversity of transactions, 
makes the necessity of justice continually to be felt.— 
In countries where the only pursuit is agriculture, the 
mass of the population may be composed of serfs at- 
tached to the soil, and devoid of all information. But 
what can be done with slavery and ignorance in*a mer- 
cantile capacity ? A maritime and commercial country is, 
therefore, necessarily more enlightened than any other; 
yet there remains much to be done to give the English 
people a sufficient education. A considerable portion 
iof the lowest class can as yet neither read nor write ; 
and it is, doubtless, to remedy this evil that the new 
methods of Bell and Lancaster are so warmly encour- 
aged, because they are calculated to bring education 
within the reach of the indigent. The lower orders are 
perhaps better informed in Switzerland, Sweden, and 
in some parts of the north of Germany ; but in none of 
these countries is found that vigour of liberty which 
will preserve England, it is to be hoped, from the re- 
action occasioned by the French revolution. 

It being impossible in England to be minister with- 
out sitting in one of the houses of parliament, and dis- 
cussing the affairs of state with the representatives of 
the nation, it unavoidably follows that such ministers 
bear, in general, no resemblance to the class of governors 
in an absolute monarchy. The esteem of the public 
is, in England, the first aim of men in power} they 
scarcely ever make a fortune in the ministry. 

Ministers cannot favour their partizans unless the 
latter be sufficiently distinguished not to provoke the 
discontent of parliament, ft is not enough to have the 
favour of the master to remain in place -, it is necessary 
to have the esteem of the representatives of the nation ; 
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and this can only be obtained by real ability. Ministers 
appointed by court intrigues, as we have seen conti- 
nually in France, would not support themselves twenty- 
four hours in the House of Commons. 

The science of liberty (if we may use that expres- 
sion), at the point at which it is cultivated in England, 
supposes in itself a very high degree of information. 
Nothing can be more simple than that doctrine, when 
once the principles on which it reposes have been 
adopted; but it is nevertheless certain, that on the con- 
tinent we seldom meet with any person who, in heart 
and mind, understands England; It would seem as if 
there were moral truths, amidst which we must be born, 
and which the sensations of the heart inculcate better 
than all the discussions of theory. Nevertheless, to 
enjoy and practise that liberty, which unites all the ad- 
vantages of republican virtues, of philosophical know- 
ledge, of religious sentiments, and monarchical dignity, 
a great share of understanding is requisite in the people, 
and a high degree of study and virtue in men of the first 
class. An English minister must unite with the qua- 
lities of a statesman the art of expressing himself 
with eloquence. It thence follows, that literature and 
philosophy are much more appreciated, because they 
contribute efficaciously to the success of the highest 
ambition. 

The emulation which such a prospect naturally ex- 
cites is one of the principal causes of the incredible 
extent of information diffused in England. 

Thanks to toleration, to political institutions, a»d the 
liberty of the press, there is a greater respect for reli- 
gion and for morals in England than in any other 
country in Europe. 

English literature is certainly that in which there are 
the greatest number of philosophic works. 

In what empire is Christianity more respected than in 
Sngland ? Where are greater pains taken to propagate 
it } Whence do missionaries proceed in so great num- 
bers to every part of the world ? 

In a religious country good morals also necessarily 
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exist, and yet the passions of the English are very 
strong j for it is a great error to believe them of a calm 
disposition , because they have habitually cold manners. 
No men are more impetuous in great things j but they 
-resemble the dogs sent by Porus to Alexander, who dis- 
dained to fight against any other adversary than the 
lion. The English abandon their apparent tranquillity, 
and give themselves up to extremes of all kinds. They 
go in quest of danger ; they wish to attempt extraordi- 
nary things 5 they desire strong emotions. — Activity of 
imagination and restraint of their habits render such 
emotions necessary to them; but these habits them- 
selves are founded on a great respect for morality. 

The freedom of the newspapers, which some persons 
would represent to us as contrary to delicacy of morals, 
is one of the most efficacious causes of that delicacy : 
every thing in England is so well known, and so often 
discussed, that truth in all matters is unavoidable. 

In England all is constituted in such a way that the 
interest of each class, of each sex, of each individual, 
lies in conforming themselves to morality. Political 
liberty is the supreme Instrument of this admirable 
combination. Madame de StaeL 



APRIL STANZAS, 

WRITTEN IN NOVEMBER, 1813. 

Let the great and the wealthy with offerings of duty 
For their station and fortune to Providence kneel ; 

And let her who exults in the trophies of beauty, 
From her glory one hour for her gratitude steal. 

I thank thee, my God, that the sanguine complexion 
Still marks me as man, which once mark'd me as boy; 

And my heart, yet unknown to despair and dejection, 
With rapture bounds forth to anticipate joy. 
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Such, alas ! are the tarns in this world of rotation, 
From their mountains of treasure the rich often fall $ 

And the star, which late blazed o'er the helm of the nation, 
Now lost in eclipse is lamented by all. 

While it still has been thine, my dark fortune, to dizen 
To-morrow, when sable to-day was my doom : 

Clouds ne"*er hung so mirky upon my horizon, 
But a sun beam'd beyond them to scatter the gloom. 

Are you poor > you escape the vexations of riches j 
In obscurity's valley no tempests assail : 

You are affluent — what ignorance your charity teaches ! 
You cheer the lone cottage, you thin the full jail. 

O ! then mine be the bosom still buoyant and sprightly, 

If I err, 'tis an error which makes the heart glad : 

. Sure 'tis wiser 'mid woes to think less, and run lightly, 

Than with fatal precision think much and run mad. 

Who, indeed, with his Maker would hardily quarrel, 
Because with life's pleasure its pang he combines ! 

The cypress itself to the Christian 's a laurel, 

Which round his meek brow stern Adversity twines. 

He knows, while on earth he is destined to wander, 
That labour precedes, and enhances repose 3 

That not always through meads 'tis the stream's to 
meander, 
And that thorns aye invest the green stem of the rose. 

Yet the rose may be cropp'd with a finger un wounded 5 
Yet the wild may be traversed, though bleak and 
forlorn: 

And when on Toil's ear his late curfew has sounded, 
At the eve he forgets the fatigue of the morn. 

Oh ! think then, beloved, (tis thus with life's sorrow- 
December's chill train flee the warm breath of May: 

And while thou look'st on to the sunr of to-morrow, 
Be cheerful amidst — e'en the storm of to-day. 

Rev. F. IVrangham. 
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THE LYING SERVANT. 

There lived m Swabia a, certain lord, pious, just, 
and wise ; to whose lot it fell to have a serving roan, a 
great rogue, and, above all, addicted to the vice of lying. 
The name of the lord is hot in the story, therefore the 
reader need not trouble himself about it. 

The knave was given to boast of his wondrous travels. 
He had visited countries which are nowhere to be found 
in the map, and seen things which mortal eye never 
beheld. He would lie through the twenty-four hours of 
the clock, — for he dreamt falsehoods in his sleep, to the 
truth of which he swore when he was awake. His lord 
was a cunning as well as a virtuous man, and used to 
see the lies in the valet's mouth, so that he was often 
caught, — hung as it were in his own untruths, as in a 
trap. Nevertheless, he persisted still the more in his 
lies ; and when any one said—" How can that be }*' 
he would answer, with fierce oaths and protestations* 
that so it was. He swore, stone and bone, and might 
the devil have his soul, and so forth ! Yet was the < 
knave useful in the household — quick and handy j there- 
fore he was not disliked of his lord, though verily a 
great liar. 

It chanced, one pleasant day in spring, after the rains 
had fallen heavily, and swollen much the floods, that 
the lord and the knave rode out together, and their way 
passed through a shady and silent forest. Suddenly 
appeared an old and well-grown fox. — '* Look !" ex- 
claimed the master of the knave -, " look, what a huge 
beast! never before have I seen^ a reynard so large!** 
" Doth this beast surprise thee by its hugeness ?'re- 
plieth straight the serving-groom, casting his eye slight- 
ingly on the animal, as he fled for fear away into the 
cover of the brakes 5 " by stone and bone, I have been in 
a kingdom where the foxes are big as are the bulls in 
this !'* Whereupon, hearing so vast a lie, the lord an- 
swered calmly — but with mockery in his heart, — €S In 
that kingdom there must be excellent lining for the cloaks, 
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if farriers can there be found well to dreas skins so 
large !" . 

And so they rode on — the lord in silence : but soon 
he began to sigh heavily. Still he seemed to wax more 
jand more sad in spirit $ and his sighs grew deeper and 
more quick. Then inquired the knave of the lord what 
sudden affliction, or cause of sorrow, had happened. 
"Alas !" replied the wily master, " I trust in Heaven's 
goodness, that neither of us two hath to-day, by any 
frowardness of fortune, chanced to say the thing which 
. is not : for, assuredly, he that hath so done must this 
day perish." The knave, on hearing these doleful words, 
and perceiving real sorrow to be depicted on the pale- 
ness of his master's countenance, instantly felt as if his 
ears grew more wide, that not a word or syllable of so 
strange a discovery might escape his troubled sense. 
And so, with eager exclamations, he demanded of the 
lord to ease his suspense, and to explain why so cruel 
a doom was now about to fall upon companionable 
liars, 

" Hear, then, dear knave," answered the lord, to the 
earnestness of his servant j " since thou must needs 
know, hearken ! and God grant that no trouble come to 
thee from what I shall say. To-day, we ride far 5 and 
in our course is a vast and heavy-rolling flood, of which 
the ford is narrow, and the pool is deep; to it bath 
Heaven given the power of sweeping down into its dark 
holes all dealers in falsehood, who may rashly venture 
to put themselves within its truth-loving current ! But 
to him who hath told no lie, there is no fear of this river. 
—Spur we our horses, knave, for to-day our journey 
must be long." 

Then the knave thought, — long indeed must the 
journey be for some who are now here : and, as he 
spurred, he sighed heavier and deeper than his master 
had done before him ; who now went gaily on ; nor 
ceased lie to cry — " Spur we our horses, knave, for to- 
day our journey must be long." 

Then came they to a brook. Its waters were small, 
. and its channel such as a boy might leap across. Yet, 
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nevertheless, the knave began to tremble, and falter- 
ingly asked — " Is this now the river where harmless 
liars must perish ?" " This ! ah ! no,*' replied the lord : 
" this is bnt a brook ; — no liar need tremble here." Yet 
was the knave not wholly assured, and, stammering, he 
said — " My gracious lord ! thy servant now bethinks 
him, that he to-day hath made a fox too huge : that of 
which he spake was verily not so large as is an ox $ but, 
stone and hone, as big as is a good-sized roe!" 

The lord replied, with wonder in nis tone, — " What 
of this fox concerneth me ? if large or small, I care 
not. — Spur we our horses, knave, for to-day our jour- 
ney must be long.*' 

Long indeed, still thought the serving-groom ; and in 
sadness he crossed the brook. Then came they to a 
stream, running quickly through a green meidow, the 
stones showing themselves in many places above its 
frothy water. The varlet started, and cried aloud— 
*' Another river ! surely of rivers there is to-day no end : 
was it of this thou talkedst heretofore?" " No," re- 
plied the lord ; " not of this/' And more he 8 dd not : 
yet marked he with inward gladness his servant's fear. 
" Because, in good truth," rejoined the knave, " it id 
on my conscience to give thee note, that the fox of which 
I spake was not bigger than a calf J" " Large or small, 
let me not be troubled with thy fox : the beast con- 
cerneth me not at all !" 

As they quitted the wood, they perceived a river in 
the way, which gave sign of having been swollen by the 
rains ; and on it was a boat. " This, then, is the doom 
of liars," said the knave 5 and he looked earnestly 
towards the passage-craft. — " Be informed, my good 
lord, that reynard was not larger than a fat voedder 
. sheep !'* The lord seemed angry, and answered — " This 
is not yet the grave of falsehood : why torment me with 
this cursed fox ! Rather spur we our horses, for we 
have far to go." " Stone and bone" said the knave to 
himself; u the end of my journey approacheth !" 

Now the day declined, and the shadows of the tra- 
vellers lengthened on the ground ; — but darker than the 
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twilight was the sadness an the face of the knave. And 
as the wind rustled the trees, he ever and anon turned 
pale, and inquired of his master if the noise were of a 
torrent or^tream of water. Still, as the. evening fell, 
his eyes strove to discover the coarse of a winding river. 
Bat nothing of the sort could he discern $ so that his 
spirits began to revive, and he was fain to join in dis- 
course with the lord. Bat the lord held his peace, and 
looked as one who expects an evil thing. 

Suddenly the way became steep, and they descended 
into a low and woody valley, in which was a broad and 
black river, creeping fearfully along, like the dark stream 
of Lethe, without bridge or bark to be seen near. 
" Alas I alas !" cried the knave, and the anguish oozed 
from the pores of his pale face. — <c Ah ! miserable me ! 
this then is the river in which liars must perish !*' 
** Even so, 1 ' said the lord : " this is the stream of which 
I spake :• but the ford is sound and good for true men.' 
Spur we our horses, knave, for night approacheth, and 
we have yet far to go.*' 

" My life is dear to me," said the trembling serving- 
man ; " and thou knowest that were it lost my wife 
would be disconsolate. In sincerity, then, I declare, 
that the fox which I saw in the distant country was 
not larger than he who fled from us in the wood this 
morning /'* . 

Then laughed the lord aloud, and said — ** Ho, knave ! 
wast thou afraid of thy life ? and will nothing cure thy 
lying? Is not falsehood, which kills the soul, worse 
than death, which has mastery only over the body ? 
This river is no more than any other ; nor hath it a 
power such as I feigned. The fortf is safe, and the 
waters gentle as those we have already passed: but 
who shall pass thee over the shame of this day ? In it 
thou must needs sink, unless penitence come to help 
thee over, and cause thee to look back on the gulf of 
tby lies, as on a danger from which tliou hast been de- 
livered by Heaven's grace." And as he railed against 
bis servant, the lord rode on into the water, and both in 
safety reached the opposite shore* Then vowed the 
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knave, by stone and bone, that from that time forwatd 
be would duly measure his words ; and glad was he so 
to escape. Such is the story of the lying servant, and 
the merry lord, by which let the reader profit. 

London Magazine. 



BRITISH FISHERIES, 

We are yet imperfectly acquainted with the natural 
history of the herring. Its winter habitation has gene- 
rally been supposed within the arctic circle, under the 
vast fields of ice which float on the northern ocean, 
where it fattens on the swarms of shrimps and other 
marine insects, which are said to be most abundant in 
those seas. On the return of the sun from the southern 
tropic towards the equator, the multitudinous host issues 
forth in numbers that exceed the power of imagination* 
Separating about Iceland into two grand divisions, the 
one proceeds to the westward, filling in its progress 
every bay and creek on the coast of America, from the 
straits of Bellisle to Cape Hatteras; the other, pro- 
ceeding easterly, in a number of distinct columns of five 
or six miles in length, and three or four in breadth, tiU 
they reach the Shetland islands, which they generally do 
about the end of April, is there subdivided into a num~ 
ber of smaller columns, some of which taking the eastern 
coast of Great Britain, fill every creek and inlet in suc- 
cession from the Orkneys down to the British channel ; 
and others branching off to the westward, surround the 
coast of the Hebrides, and penetrate into the numerous 
friths and lochs on the western shores of Scotland. 
Another shoal, pursuing the route to Ireland, separates 
on the north of that island into two divisions, one of 
which passing down the Irish channel, surrounds the 
Isle of Man; the other pours its vast multitudes into 
the baps and inlets of the western coast of Ireland* The 
whole of this grand army:, which the word herring < 
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phatically expresses, disappears on the arrival of the 
several divisions on the southern coasts of England and 
Ireland, about the .end of October, to which period, 
from its first appearance in April, it invites the attack 
of a variety of enemies, besides the fishermen, in every 
point of its route. In their own element the herrings 
furnish food for the whale, the shark, the grampus, 
the cod, and almost all the larger kind of fishes 5 and 
they are followed in the air by flocks of gulls, gannets, 
and other marine birds, which continually hover about 
them, and announce their approach to the expectant 
fishermen. 

To keep up this abundant supply, and to provide 
against all the drains which were intended to be made 
upon it, nature has bestowed on the herring a corre- 
sponding fecundity, the spawn of each female compre- 
hending from thirty to forty thousand eggs. Whether 
these eggs are deposited in the soft and oozy banks of 
the deep sea, abounding with marine worms and insects, 
and affording food for winter's consumption, or whether 
they lie within the arctic circle amidst unremitting frost, 
and six months perpetual darkness, is yet a doubtful 
point 3 but the .former will probably be considered as 
the less objectionable conjecture. 

The esculent fish, next of importance to the herring, 
in a national point of view, is the cod-fish, which is also 
considered among the number of those which migrate 
from the north, in a southerly direction, to nearly the 
same degree of latitude as the herring. But there is 
reason to believe that its constant residence is on the 
rough and stony banks of the deep sea, and that at is 
rarely found beyond the arctic cirde, and there only 
sparingly, and in the summer months. On the great 
bank of Newfoundland, on the coasts of Iceland, Norway, 
Shetland, and the Orkney islands, on the Well-bank, 
the Dogger- bank, the Broad Forties, on the northern, 
western, and southern coasts of Ireland, the cod is most 
abundant, and of -the best quality: in some or other of 
tliese. situations, the fisheries may be carried on with 
certain success and to great advantage, from November 
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to Midsummer. On the western coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland all the different species of the cod genus, usually 
known under the name of white fish, are plentifully 
dispersed. Every bank is, in fact, an inexhaustible 
fishery; for with fewer enemies than the herring to 
prey upon it, the cod is at least a hundred times more 
productive. The fecundity of this fish, indeed, so far 
exceeds credibility, that had it not been ascertained by 
actual experiment, and on the best possible authority, it 
-would have been considered as fabulous to assign to the 
female cod from three to four millions of eggs. 

Not only the hake, sometimes known by the name of 
Poor John, but more commonly by that of stock-fish and 
the ling, are to be reckoned among the valuable products 
of the British fisheries, especially as articles of foreign 
consumption, but we may also, include the haddock, 
which is another species of cod, as equally important 
foisthe supply of the home market. Haddocks assemble 
in vast shoals during the winter months in every part 
of the northern ocean, and bend their course generally 
to the southward, proceeding beyond the limits of the 
cod and the herring j but it is remarked that they neither 
enter the Baltic nor the Mediterranean. The two dark 
spots a little behind its head are supposed to have gained 
the haddock, in days of superstition, the credit of being 
the fish which St. Peter caught with the tribute money 
in its] mouth, in proof of which the impression of the 
saint's finger and thumb has been entailed on the whole 
race of haddocks ever since. Unfortunately, however, 
for the tradition, the haddock is not a Mediterranean 
fish, nor can we suppose it to have belonged to the 
lake of Tiberias. %e truth is, the Italians consider 
a very different fish as that which was sanctified by the 
apostle, and which, after him, they honour with the 
name II Junitore, a name that we have converted into 
Johnny Dory, with the same happy ingenuity that has 
twisted the girasole, or turnsol, into a Jerusalem arti- 
choke. 

Several other kinds of white fish, as turbot, plaice, 
sole, and whitings, are plentifully dispersed over various 

VOL. IV. o 
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parts of the British seas, so as to afford an ample 
supply for the home market, the whole year round, 
without the smallest danger of that supply being ex- 
hausted or diminished. 

The mackarel fishery in the English channel continues 
about four months in the year, commencing in April or 
May. This, too, is a fish of passage j but, contrary to 
the course of the herring, is supposed to visit the 
British seas in large shoals from the southward. The 
mackarel is chiefly caught for immediate consumption, 
but is sometimes pickled for winter use. Its fecundity 
is very great, each female depositing at least half a 
million of eggs. 

The pilchard, like the herring, of which it is a spe- 
cies, is a fish of passage. It makes its appearance m 
vast shoals, on the coasts of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
and in the neighbourhood of the Scilly islands from 
July to September. About the time that the pilchards 
are expected on the coadt, a number of men, called huers, 
post themselves on the heights to look out for their 
approach, which is indicated by a change in the colour 
of the water. The boats in the mean while, with their 
nets prepared, are held in readiness to push forth in the 
direction pointed out to them by the huers. On the 
coast of Cornwall alone, fifty or sixty thousand hogs- 
heads of this fish are annually salted for home con- 
sumption. 

But of all others, the salmon may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as the king of fishes ; and no part of Europe is 
more bountifully supplied with it than the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland. At certain seasons of the 
year, whole shoals of this noble Ish approach to the 
mouths of rivers, which they ascend to considerable di- 
stances, surmounting every obstacle, in ofcler to find a 
safe and convenient spot to deposit their spawn. Prom 
January to September they are in high season, but in 
some part or other of the coast are fit for use every 
month in the year. The salmon fishery is of great 
value, whether for home consumption or exportation. 
Prodigious quantities are consumed fresh in the London 
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market, and in almost all the sea-port towns in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland ; but a far greater quan- 
tity k salted, dried, or pickled iu vinegar. The lochs 
and friths of Scotland and Ireland are visited by salmon 
rtsfn such copious shoals, that more than a thousand fish 
have sometimes been taken at a single draught. The 
two most productive fisheries are that of the Tweed, 
near Berwick, and of the Bans, near Coierain ; at the 
latter of which, Mr, Young says, 1450 salmon have been 
taken at one drag of a single net. The salmon also fre- 
quents the coasts of Norway and Iceland in the summer 
months in prodigious quantities. Hooker describes the 
» salmon fishery in the river Lax Elbe on the latter island, 
where women as well as men took with their hands, in 
« few hours, 2200 salmon* 

The banks of the North sea, and the rocky coasts of 
the Orkneys, and the eastern shores of Britain, afford 
in, abundance two articles of luxury for the London 
market, though but sparingly drawn from those sources 
— *we aUujftto the tnrbot and lobster. For a supply, 
however, of the former we have always had recourse to 
the Dutch, to whom we paid about 80,000/. a year \ and 
for about a million of the latter taken on the coast of 
Norway, the Danes drew from us about 15,000£. a year. 
For eeAs we gave the Dutch about.5000/. a year. These 
fisheries are calculated to give employment to not less 
than 10,000 seamen. 

Even the oyster fishery supplies the market of the 
metropolis with an article of nutritious fbod for eight 
months in the year; and if cultivated with the same 
care in the neighbourhood of Chichester, Portsmouth, 
Southampton, Plymouth, the coasts of Wales, and 
among the Hebrides, as it is at Colchester, Milton, 
Feversham, &c. there is not a town in Great Britain 
which might not be as abundantly supplied with oysters 
as the London market. 
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THE JOURNEY IN QUEST OF A WIFE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHREIBER. 



Dinner was over— my mother had taken up her knit* 
ting apparatus, and I was picking my teeth and amusing . 
myself with building castles in the air, when my attem 
tion was roused by the unusual number of the good 
lady's hems, which seemed to be a prelude to some ex- 
traordinary communication. At length, out it came. 
" My dear Tom," said she, " yesterday was your birth- 
day j you are now twenty-three, and it is high time you 
^ftould be looking about for a good match : a man must 
marry some time or other, but he should take care he 
does so ere it be too late, for that is as bad as too soon." 
— " Why, mother," answered I, laughing,^ I am not 
much disinclined to ' change my situation, vk|^e phrase 
goes, but I have never yet been fortunate enough to 
meet with the girl who could induce me to become a 
Benedic." 

While I was speaking, my mamma had opened her 
china snuff-box, and with a knowing look, held a pinch 
betwixt her finger and her thumb—- " What would you 
think now," said she, after, a pause, and eyeing me 
through her spectacles, " what would you think of little 
Doris, the upper forester's daughter ?" 

I shook my head—" She is well enough to pass away 
an hour or so with occasionally, for she is a good-hu- 
moured, lively thing; but she is like the lilies of the 
valley, which toil not, neither do they spin.*' 

" Son, she has ten thousand dollars in the bank, and 
they can set the looms agoing. You know our estate is 
burthened with debt, and as you now think of keeping 
house for yourself, and won't make use of your friends 
influence to procure a place under government for 
you — " " My good mother,' * interrupted 1, " once 
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for all, that is oat of the question ; one who has any pre-? 
tensions to the character of an honest man cats bat a 
sorry figure now-a-days as a man in office. For my own 
p art, I ptffMry go straight forwards, and it would not 
^Ae easy ^ro avoid every now and then treading on the 
kibe of* some placeman or other, or giving him a jerk 
wifh my elbow j and I should gain nothing bat vexation 
for my pains. No, no ; I will travel, and endeavour to 
suit myself to njy mind." 

* % . «" " But do- you know what the expression r getting 

suited' .«ieans ?" 

j.t$pk her hand — "Mother," cried I, "most fully do 

f I appreciate the force of the expression, for I have seen 

it so completely exemplified in my own family j during 

my father's life, he and yourself had but one heart— one 

will." 

This was touching the right string, and decided the 
question. at once. My mother wiped her spectacles, 
gave me her blessing, and desired me to travel 

My ^fP^ianteau was soqh packed j and almost before 
I could bestow a serious thought on the object of my 
journey, I found myself seated in the diligence for B — . 
I was ashamed, however, to turn back, and determined 
to give up myself to the guidancet'of my lucky star. I 
had several acquaintances in B — , and loitered away 
some weeks with them, aud among what is called the 

* good society of the place. Here there was no lack of 
pretty maidens, all ready and willing to get married ; 
but their forward manners, and total want of female 
delicacy, soon convinced me that this was not the place 
" to be suited." For the most part, their ideas of life 
were gathered from the shelves of the circulating li- 
brary 5 and of gentility, from the miserable flounder- 
ings of a set of strolling players who sometimes visited 
the town. In short, their small accomplishments sat on 
them with about as much grace and propriety as the 
glass beads and tinsel of the Europeans do on the necks 
of savages. One young creature, however, attracted 
my attention by her naivete and engaging disposition. 
I determined to make her acquaintance, and found no 
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difficulty in procuring an introduction to her father's 
house. She was the only child of a rich contractor, who 
had amassed a considerable fortune during the war, and 
now lived very comfortably on his income, jJrHlhelmine 
played the harpsichord a little, sung a little, drew d| 
little, and had a smattering of French and Italian ; but 
it was easy to perceive that she laid claims to excellence 
in all these acquirements. Throughout the house there 
was great splendour, without the slightest particle of 
taste. Miss was the idol of her parents, over whom 
she exercised unlimited sway; and the surest and shortest 
road to the old people's hearts was by praising their 
darling. 

It would have been no very difficult matter for me to 
have won this damsel's hand, had I been so inclined, for 
besides that she showed some sort of penchant for me, 
the Von before my name was a powerful recommenda- 
tion with old square-toes > but I felt that she was not 
at all Calculated to make a wife for a domestic man like 
myself, and a letter which*[ soon afterwarjfrreceived 
from my mother, wherein she expressed the fame opi- 
nion, determined me to look elsewhere for a sposa. 

I left B— , in com ply with a fellow-collegian who 
was going to S — dnfp&iness, and 3ts I wished to see 
the town, we agreed to travel together. In the inn at 
Lunan, where we stopt for the night, we fell in with 
some strangers, a gentleman from S — , with his son, 
and a young lady, his ward. We met together at sup- 
per, and the conversation soon took an easy and lively 
turn. It^s true, the elder of the two men spoke seldom, 
bat he sfniled often, and, as they say, at the right place, 
and looked as if he could say a great deal on every sub* 
ject, if he would. He made^np-TOr his silence, however, 
by keeping the bottle continually on the move. The 
son was completely the reverse of his father ; his'tongue 
never lay still, although his ideas were not of the most 
brilliant order. The young lady remained silent, and 
apparently absorbed in her own thoughts ; she had a tall, 
elegant person, handsome features, with a mild and 
somewhat melancholy expression, and she appeared to 
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Lave recently shed tears. I gathered, from what passed 
at table, and afterwards from the landlord, that she was 
called Adeline ; that her father, Major Lindenow, had 
fallen in battle, leaving her to the protection of his 
rfriend, Colonel Sternbacb, who now lived on his estate, 
near Lunan 3 that Colonel Sternbach had sent her to be 
educated at S — , where she resided with his brother-in- 
law, the senator Seldorf, with whom I had just supped ; 
that the colonel now lay dangerously ill, and that Sel- 
dorf, who expected to inherit his estates, was on his 
return from visiting him. 

Although Adeline had never once deigned to look at 
me, yet there was a something about her that interested 
me exceedingly iu her favour. Old Seldorf, on learning 
my intention of remaining a few days in S— , gave me a 
pressing invitation to visit him and his family. His son * 
drank .to our better acquaintance, and swore that one's 
time might be spent at S — in the most delightful way in 
the world, and that even a university life did not surpass 
it. He offered, as my travelling friend quitted me here, 
to fill the vacant place in my carriage, to save me, as he 
said, from the blue devils. 

On any other occasion I could willingly have dis- 
pensed with the youngster's goo^* intentions, for there 
is nothing in which I take greater delight than, when 
seated snugly in a corner of the vehicle, I can- .give 
myself up undisturbed to every fancy, and luxuriate in 
all the delights of castle-building* Now, however, I . 
determined for once to forego, my favourite gratification, 
and acceded to his proposal, as I thought it might afford 
me an opportunity of learning something more of Ade- 
line, into whose good opinion I felt a stroug inclination 
to ingratiate myself. 

Early on the following morning we set out from Lunan, 
and for several miles my new companion troubled me 
but little with his remarks, as he almost immediately 
began to snore 5 but he soon awoke, and then talked all 
in a breath about his college adventures, his connexions 
in S — , his two sisters, Adeline, and his prospects of 
getting a placet " I shall then/' added he, rubbing his 
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hands, " marry Adeline; for you know a wife is a 
necessary appendage to a man, wben he becomes of con- 
sequence in the state." 

This piece of intelligence was not of the most pleasant 
description. — " So," said I, doubtless with a sheepish 
enough look, « you have confessed that Adeline is per- 
fectly indifferent to you, and yet you mean to marry 
her : how can you expect happiness from such a union V* 
— " Pooh, pooh," said he j cf my dear fellow, your 
ideas of marriage are quite out of date: the husband has 
only to take care that his wife keeps within proper 
bounds — that she attends to her family and kitchen 
concerns — receives the guests, and so forth. The 
orientals have far better notions of matrimony than we 
in the north ; among them the wife is neither more nor 
less than the principal slave ; and that, according to my 
view of the matter, is what she ought to be, and not a 
whit more." 

" But Adeline — " said I, impatiently. 

" Adeline," answered he, " has ridiculous whims, 
like all other girls who have not reached a certain age. 
She has nothing to boast of but her pretty- face, and has 
hitherto lived in complete dependence. My uncle, in- 
deed, lets her want for nothing ; but then he is daily 
expected to set out on his journey for the other world, 
in which case, she must be glad to get a comfortable 
settlement. During the last two years she has taken 
the charge of our domestic concerns, for my sisters do 
not trouble their heads much about such matters." 

I was now enabled to form a tolerably good guess of 
Adeline's situation, and her misfortunes imparted an 
additional interest to her in my eyes. 

On the second day after my arrival at S — , I received 
an invitation from the elder Seldorf, which I readily ac- 
cepted. The sisters were a pair of dolls, who dis- 
played their accomplishments exactly as if they wished 
to let them out to hire. The youngest of the two 
played a few musty waltzes on the piano, and the other 
sung a bravura, in a style that made my very flesh creep. 
Adeline busied herself about the bouse, and it was easy 
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to see that the management of every thing was in her 
hands. She seemed a little more cheerful than when I 
saw her at Lunan ; still her countenance bore evident 
traces of dejection. Whilst the sisters were acting their 
parts, she sat down to her needle, from which she sel- 
dom looked up : her future lord and master showed her 
very little attention, and I could almost imagine she 
treated him with contempt. 

I felt completely out of humour, and had risen to go 
away, when it came into the old gentleman's head to 
ask .his daughters to declaim : neither of the misses, 
however, was i" the vein; and he then applied to 
me, to favour them with a specimen of my rhetorical 
powers. 

I was vain enough to accede to this request, for I 
flattered myself that I should now be enabled to make 
some impression on Adeline. They gave me the Gas- 
sandra of Schiller. I had often read aloud, and under- 
stood at least accentuation, and modulation of tone. 
When I finished, all were lavish of their applause, but 
I was attentive only to Adeline, whose expressive eye 
now seemed to regard me somewhat more attentively. 

From henceforward I continued to visit the senator 
almost daily, but never found an opportunity of seeing 
Adeline alone. She was ever engaged in her domestic 
occupations, and when she sometimes came for a few 
minutes into the room, the sisters had always some pre- 
text or other to prevent my addressing a word to her* 

As the family were one evening assembled as usual, 
the conversation happened to turn on women and mar- 
riage. The father gave it as his opinion, that the prin- 
cipal point to be attended to was, whether or not the 
bride had a weighty purser-Young Seldorf was of an 
opposite way of thinking. " Money," said he, " gives 
the wife a claim to lord it over her -husband, which she 
is always sure to avail herself of, and it is therefore dan- 
gerous to marry for that alone." The two girls coin- 
cided with their father, and supported the contest with 
a deal of stuff, in favour of rich daughters, or in other 
words, of themselves. 

o3 
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This annoyed me, for Adeline's sake, although she tiki 
not appear to notice any thing that had passed. — I now 
took up the cudgels, and said, " According to my notions, 
a woman's value is not to be estimated by^bat ahe has* 
bat by what she is. Women have, for the most part, 
juster views of the value of things than men, and none 
bat such as are of a coarse and common nature will ever 
wish to make their dowry a pretext for exercising undue 
control." While I was talking in this ridiculous strain > 
with more than ordinary warmth, Adeline continued 
quietly at herwofk, and the sisters winked and made faces 
to each other. I got vexed, and took my leave.— When 
I reached home, I reproached myself for my folly* My 
observations had pointed too strongly at Adeline, of 
whom, as she was totally without fortune, it was impos- 
sible for me to think seriously ; and uncomfortable as her 
situation in the family was, this conduct of mine had 
been calculated'only to render it more so. I now there- 
fore determined to be more sparing of my visits, and 
actually staid away two whole days. On the evening 
of the third, however, 1 met Adeline by chance at a 
friend's house, and, as it was already late, civility obliged 
me to offer to see her home. 

" If you are going that way at any rate,** said she, 
somewhat reservedly. Mr. Seldorf lived at some distance, 
but I dont know bow it happened, we did not choose the 
nearest road to his house. I had persuaded her to take 
my arm, and we fell into a conversation, which soon 
became interesting. I declared, in- the most unreserved 
manner, my opinion of the Misses $•, and touched, by 
the way, on Adeline's own situation. She seemed affected, 
and said, " Though education and circumstances may 
produce in us faults for which we are not to blame, they 
often, at the same time, put it in our power to da much 
good, for which, probably, we do not deserve praise. If 
I have obtained juster views of life than I should other* 
wise have possessed, I an indebted far them to the ex- 
cellent clergyman who broaght me up ; and if I am not 
easily disquieted or ruffled, it is doubtless owing to my 
natural frame of mind. One person k tttfltoestly con* 
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stituted from another ; and besides, I have passed through 
a severe school.*' She said this with so much sweetness 
and unaffected modesty, that at this moment I could 
have pressed her to my heart — I could have offered her 
my hand. 

I thought of my mother, and what a treasure I should 
present her with in this maiden 3 and the blow wonld 
perhaps have been struck on the instant, had not, luckily 
or unluckily, young Seldorf just at this juncture made 
his appearance, and most unmercifully set all my fine 
emotions to flight with his rapid raillery. On reaching 
the house, I mechanically followed him up stairs, where 
I found the family in confusion, owing to some dis- 
agreeable piece of news which they had just received. 
The senator took his son aside, and whispered something 
in his ear. I heard the words « Sternbach" and W -WT 
frequently repeated. As the matter did not concern me, 
I paid no further attention to. it, but 1 merely wished to 
remain until Adeline (who had gone to change her dress) 
should return. As I saw, however, that my presence was 
irksome to the party, I departed, without being able to 
wish tier a good night. 

The following day, some friends of mine persuaded me 
to join them in an excursion to Lunan, where there was 
a fair, at which all the gay folkB of the neighbourhood 
were expected to be present. In the inn where we 
alighted there was a sort of ball 5 the dancing had already 
begun, and my companions soon joined in the throng, and 
continued till late in the evening, when, as we were pre* 
paring to return, we were surprised by the sudden ap- 
pearance of young Seldorf. He came from the seat of 
his uncle, who had expired a few hours before. The 
young man was in the highest spirits, and talked inces- 
santly of his good luck that Colonel Sternbach had not 
had tame to make a will. He called for charopaigne and 
claret* and gave loose to his satisfaction in the most 
extravagant manner. I was extremely disgusted with 
this conduct, but as I did not wish to break up the party, 
I made no objection to remain. The joviality of Seldorf, 
however, appeared to have something singular and urn* 
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natural about it. He drank beyond all moderation. My 
companions faithfully followed his example, and I found 
it impossible to avoid exceeding a little. Seldorf filled 
a bumper to the health of his bride, as he termed Adeline* 

I laid hold of my glass mechanically, but for my life 
I could not swallow a single drop. 

"Then it is all settled?'' I asked. " Why not >" hic- 
cnped he ; " my uncle is dead without a will — we are 
his sole heirs. I shall invest my money in the funds- 
purchase a title— 4>ecome a great man — live merrily— 
Aha, my boy ? — you shall pass many a jolly day with 
me yet." 

I became melancholy, and lost in thought. It was mid- 
night before the party broke up. My companions slept 
till the carriage stopt at the gates of S — , but I had not 
the smallest inclination to sleep; my feelings bad been 
too much excited, and many an adventurous scheme came 
into my head. I continued to pace my chamber restlessly 
op and down ; a strange undefined something pervaded 
my mind, and stirred up my blood to a perfect fever, 
though, to say the truth, I suspect the punch and cham- . 
paigne had not the least share in these extraordinary 
sensations. 

By chance I put my hand into the pocket of my great* 
coat, which I had not pulled off, and was surprised to 
find papers in it. — It was a packet tied round with tape, 
and on the envelope were written the words " Last Will 
and Testament of Colonel Von Sternbach/" 
~ I now first perceived that Seldorf and I had, in the 
confusion at leaving Lunan, exchanged great-coats. The 
will was open, and I hastily ran my eye over it. It was 
written in the colonel's own hand, and, with the excep- 
tion of a legacy to his brother-in-law, Seldorf, Adeline 
was constituted the sole heiress of all his property. 

The object of young Seldorf s journey, and his strange 
behaviour at the inn, were now fully explained. I con* 
gratulated myself on the lucky chance which had pot it 
in my power to render an essential service to Adeline : 
but after some reflection, I could not bat be sensible 
that the matter might involve me in anr awkward pre* 
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dicament, for when Seldorf should miss the will, his first 
suspicion would naturally fall on me. I thooghfeof every 
expedient, till at length I convinced myself that in this, 
as in every thing else, a straight forward conrse was the 
only one that a man of honour could follow. At an 
early hour on the following morning, therefore, I bent 
my course to the senator's house, for the purpose of 
returning the coat, and, if possible, of seeing Adeline 
above. — I found, as I expected, that the family were still 
abed, and that Adeline and a servant only were stirring. 
While the latter was fetching my great-coat, I said to 
Adeline, that it was absolutely necessary I should see 
her that morning, as I had something of the last import- 
ance to communicate. She looked at me with surprise. 
"Miss Lindenow," said I, " it is on a subject which 
concerns yon nearly : there is an infamous plot on foot 
to rob yon in the most shameful manner ; but Providence 
has enabled me to counteract the wicked scheme : tell 
me where, and at what hour, I can see you without dan- 
ger of interruption." After a moment's pause — " Come 
with me," said she, " into the garden ; all in the house 
are still asleep." We accordingly went thither, and I 
related to her the whole occurrence, giving her, at the 
same time, the will itself* She was greatly agitated, 
and could not utter a word, but raised her streaming eyes 
to heaven. 

I reminded her that quick decision was above all things 
indispensable — " What shall I," said the trembling girl, 
" what can I do ?" — " Will you confide in me ?" asked 
I. — « Willingly, most willingly," she answered, in a 
tone that penetrated my heart. It was then concerted 
between ns, that she should meet me the same evening 
at the friend's house where we had been the preceding 
day, and I then hastened home, to consider of the mea- 
sures which it would be most advisable to adopt. I had 
scarcely reached my own door, when young Seldorf over-, 
took me ; he was in the greatest trepidation, and said, 
"My friend, we exchanged great-coats yesterday by 
mistake, and I am now come for mine. There are papers 
in it of the utmost consequence, which I trust have not 
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dropt out—have you by chance seen them ?"— I quickly 
collected myself—-" Mr. Seldorf," said I, taking hi*, 
hand,. <( I think you are too much of an honest man to 
commit a knavish action; — the papers which you are so 
anxious about are in safety."—" Where, where }" cried 
he hurriedly, and looking at me with an air of suspicion.— * 
" Where they ought to be," returned I : " Adeline is the 
heiress of Colonel Sternbach.' ' 

He threw himself into a Chair, and covered his face 
with both hands. — I exhorted him to take courage, and 
to thank Heaven, which had prevented his committing a 
heavy crime* 

" Ah I" said he, striking his forehead, " Adeline is lost 
for me, as soon as she knows that she is independent, 
and may choose for herself." 

" Why, what a pitiful fellow you must be, to wish to 
tread in the dust a noble heart in so base a manner !" 
I spoke this loud and angrily, and was instantly sorry that 
I had suffered the words to escape me. The scene con- 
tinued some time longer, till Iset the poor devil somewhat 
at ease, by promising that the whole transaction should be 
confined to ourselves. — " But is Adeline acquainted with 
it >"— " She is, but you must know her well enough to 
be satisfied that she will not abuse the confidence which 
I have placed in her." 

" Yes, yes," muttered he between his teeth j " she 
is much better than I — than my sisters — or than all the 
young women whom I know j — she deserves a better lot 
than I can offer her." 

I now really pitied him. His natural roughness might 
have been softened by better education. With all his 
faults his heart was not bad, and what was wrong about 
him arose more from perverted notions of things than 
from vicious inclinations. I riow attempted to ronse him 
oa the score of pride— "You wished," said I, " not to 
be under any obligation to your wife, and would rather 
take her fortune from her by fraud than receive it at Iter 
own hand : but k would be impossible for yon ever to 
overcome the sense of the injustice which yo» had thus 
been guilty of, and you would in feet hate become more 
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dependent on her them if she had bronght yen a million 
as a portion, for you could never have again looked in 
her face as an honest man, even if she were to reciprocate 
your affection.'* 

He stared at me earnestly : never having been accos- 
tomed to reflect on his actions, or to weigh the motive* 
of his conduct, he knew nothing of life except what he 
had learnt in taverns. An idea seemed suddenly to have 
occurred to him, and with the words, " You shall not 
at least assert that I am vicious/' he hastily quitted the 
apartment. 

I was puzzling myself to find out what his meaning 
might be, when a boy came into the room with a message 
" to meet him instantly without the town gates/* This 
sounded very like a challenge. Still I could 1 not think 
him mad enough to expose himself to a disclosure of cir- 
cumstances which touched his character so nearly, and 
which would naturally be the consequence of a meeting 
between us. I did not delay attending his summons, 
however, but repaired instantly to the place appointed, 
.which was a promenade that was little frequented. At 
the moment, of my approach I perceived him walking 
under the trees with Adeline in his arm. Adeline ap- 
peared much perplexed : — " My dear friend," said Sel- 
dorf, smiling, " I have assured Adeline that you have 
something to say to her, and I will swear ten oaths that 
my ci-demnt bride has also a word for you in private, 
that would not be so conveniently spoken before my sis- . 
ters 5 I have therefore brought you together here $ so 
make the most of your tim£, for I shall return for Adeline 
in a quarter of an hour/' Saying this, he walked away, 
leaving us both not a little disconcerted. Adeline could 
not compose herself, and my presence of mind seemed 
to have forsaken me altogether. At last, however, I found 
my voice, and said, " A singular accident, dear Adeline* 
has brought us together* I seek for a companion for 
life-— could I but hope-*'* 

A deep blush, which eame direct from the heart* everv 
spread her lovely face, and drawtn$~from her workrbag 
a paper, she headed it to me, saying softly, " This letter 
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has doubtless fallen by accident into the will — ray name 
is mentioned in it." It was a letter from my mother, 
which had got amongst the folds of the will : I had written 
to her much about Adeline, and the good lady had, in her 
answer, said, that " this would indeed be a daughter after 
her own heart." — " And will you too call her mother, my 
Adeline V 9 — ' * Take me to her,*' whispered she ; and the 
warm kiss which I impressed on her cheek was the seal 
of our union. 

In a few weeks I carried Adeline home as my wife, 
and my mother is quite convinced that I have succeeded 
to a wish in getting myself suited. 

Edinburgh Magazine. 



LINES 

ON A FAVOURITE RETIREMENT. 

This vale is beautiful ; and fair the scene 
Of rolling waves and mountains faintly blue 
Beyond the beetling crag : the cottage-roof 
In green recess of hills retires half- seen 
With roses cluster'd, and the wreathing vine. 
Aloft the cypress and the sycamore 
Wave in the wind ; the bow'ring arbnte spreads 
*A snow of blossoms, and on ev'ry bough 
Its vermeil fruitage glitters to the sun. 
Yet is there sadness here ; wild Solitude 
Usurps this pleasant dwelling-place : along 
-The grass-grown paths the tangled footstep slow 
Rustles, and branches droop athwart the way. 
There is indeed a sadness : but the sight 
Of Desolation, stealing silent round, 
Awakes no common feelings as I gaze. 
Mother ! — thy virgin hours of happiness 
These groves have witnessed ; and thine eye hath loved 
To mark the cypress and the sycamore 
Wave in the wind ; and therefore am I sad, 
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That this fair scene should sink in wild'ring waste, 

With all its rural garniture of woods, 

And its unheeded verdure : fond regrets ! 

Yet cold the heart that shall disown their pow'r. 

Charles A. Elton. 



THE ROYAL POET. 

On a soft sunny morning, in the month of May, I made 
an excursion to Windsor to visit the castle. It is a 
proud old pile, stretching its irregular walls and massive 
towers along the brow of a lofty ridge 5 waving its royal 
banner in the clouds, and looking down with a lordly 
air upon the surrounding world. It is a place that I love 
to visit, for it is full of storied and poetical associations. 
On this morning, the weather was of that soft vernal 
kind that calls forth the latent romance of a man's tem- 
perament, and makes hirn quote poetry and dream of 
beauty. In wandering through the magnificent saloons, 
and long echoing galleries of the old castle, I felt myself 
most disposed to linger in the chamber where hang the 
portraits of the beauties that once flourished in the gay 
court of Charles the Second. 

As I traversed the large green courts, with sunshine 
beaming on the gray walls, and glancing along the velvet 
turf, I called to mind the tender, the gallant, but hapless 
Surrey's account of his loiterings about them in his strip- 
ling days, when enamoured of the lady Geraldine. 

" With eyes cast up unto the maiden's tower — , 
With easie sighs, such as men draw in love." 

But the most interesting object of my visit was the 
ancient keep of the castle, where James the First of 
Scotland, the pride and theme of Scottish poets and hi- 
storians, was for many years of his youth detained a pri- 
soner of state. It is a huge gray tower, that has stood 
the brunt of ages, and is still in good preservation. A 
great flight of steps leads to the interior. In the armoury, 
a Gothic hall, filled. with weapons of various kinds, is 
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still shown, banging against the wall, a suit of armour 
that once belonged to James. From hence a staircase 
conducts to a suite of apartments of faded magnificence, 
bung with gobelin tapestry, which formed James's prison. 

The whole history of this amiable but unfortunate 
prince is highly romantic, and too well known to need 
particular relation. At the ender age of eleven, he was 
sent from home by his father, Robert III., and destined 
for the French court, to be reared under the eye of the 
French monarch, secure from the treachery and danger 
that surrounded the royal house of Scotland. It was his 
mishap, in the course of his voyage, to fall into the hands 
of the English, and he was detained prisoner by Henry 
IV.; notwithstanding that a truce existed between the 
two countries. 

The intelligence of his capture, coming in the train 
of many sorrows and disasters, proved fatal to his un- 
happy father. The news, we are told, was brought to 
him while at supper, and did so overwhelm him with 
grief, that he was almost ready to give up the ghost into 
the hands of the servants that attended him. But being 
carried to his bedchamber, he abstaine i from all food, 
and in three days died of hunger andgr^ef at Rothesay. 

James was detained in captivity for eighteen years ; 
but, though deprived of personal liberty, he was treated 
with the respect due to his rank. Care was taken to 
instruct him in all the branches of useful knowledge cul- 
tivated at that period, and to ;ive him those mental 
and personal accomplishments deemed proper for a 
prince. 

Perhaps in this respect his imprisonment was an ad- 
vantage, as it enabled him to apply himself the more ex- 
clusively to his improvement, and quietly to imbibe that 
rich fund of knowledge, and to cherish those elegant 
tastes, which have ^iven such a lustre to his memory. ' 
The picture drawn of him in early life, by the Scottish 
historians, is highly captivating, and seems rather the 
description of a hero of romance than a character of real 
history. He was. well learnt, we are told, to •' fight 
with the sword, to joust, to tournay, to wrestle, to sing 
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Mid dance j he was an expert mediciner $ right crafty In 
playing both at lnte and harp, and sundry other instru- 
ments of music ; and was expert in grammar, oratory, 
and poetry." 

With this combination of manly and delicate accom- 
plishments, fitting him to shine both in active and elegant 
life, and calculated to give him an intense relish for joy- 
ous existence, it must have been a severe trial, in an age 
of bustle and chivalry, to pass the spring time of his 
years in monotonous captivity. 

It was the good fortune of James, however, to be gifted 
with a powerfully poetic fancy, and to be visited in his 
prison by the choicest inspirations of the muse. 

Some minds corrode and grow inactive, under the loss 
of personal liberty ; others, morbid and irritable ; but it 
is the nature of the poet to become tender and imagina- 
tive in the loneliness of confinement. He banquets upon 
the honey of his own thoughts ; and, like the captive 
bird, pours forth his soul in melody — 

** Have you- not seen the nightingale, 

A pilgrim coop'd into a cage, 
How doth she chant her wonted tale, 
In that her lonely hermitage ! 
Even there her charming melody doth prove 
That all her houghs are trees, her cage a grove/* 

Indeed, it is the divine attribute of the imagination, 
that it is irrepressible, unconnnable ; that when the real 
world is shut out, it can create a world for itself, and 
with a necromantic power, can conjure up glorious shapes 
and forms, and brilliant visions, to make solitude po- 
pulous, and irradiate the gloom of the dungeon. Such was 
the world of pomp and pageant that lived round Tasso 
in his dismal cell at Ferrara, when he conceived the 
splendid scenes of his Jerusalem ; and we may consider 
the " King' 8 Quair," composed by James during his cap- 
tivity at Windsor, as another of those beautiful breakings 
forth of the soul from the restraint and gloom of the 
prison house. 

The subject of the poem is his love for the Lady Jane 
Beaufort, daughter of the Earl of Somerset. He saw her 
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accidentally, from the windows of his prison, and fell in 
love with her in the true spirit of poetry and romance. 
The poem is a rich effusion of feeling and fancy ; full of 
the descriptive vein which characterizes the poetry of 
that day, and sobered and sweetened by the most simple 
and natural reflections. James flourished nearly about 
the time of Chaucer and Gower, and was evidently an 
admirer and studier of their writings. Indeed, in one of 
his stanzas, he acknowledges them as his masters ; and 
in some parts of his poem he seems almost to have bor- 
rowed from his prototypes. There are always, however, 
general features of resemblance in the works of contem- 
porary authors, that are not so much borrowed from each 
other as from the times. Writers, like bees, toll their 
sweets in the wide world ; they incorporate, with their 
own conceptions, the anecdotes and thoughts which are 
current in society, and thus each generation has some 
features in common, every author some characteristic of 
the age in which he lived. What gives peculiar value to 
the poem of James is, that it may be considered a tran- 
script of the royal bard's true feelings, and the story of 
his real loves and fortunes. It is not often that sovereigns 
write poetry, or that poets deal in fact. It is gratifying 
to the pride of a common man to find a monarch thus 
suing, as it were, for admission into his closet, and seek- 
ing to win his favour by administering to his pleasures. 
It is a proof of the honest equality of intellectual com- 
petition, which strips off all the trappings of factitious 
dignity, brings the candidate down to depend on his own 
native powers for distinction. It is curious, too, to get 
at the history of a monarch's heart, and find the simple 
affections of human nature throbbing under the ermine. 
But James had learnt to be a poet before he was a king; 
he was schooled in adversity, and reared in the company 
of his own thoughts. 

Monarchs have seldom time to parley with their hearts, 
or meditate their minds into poetry ; aud had James 
been brought up amidst the adulation and gaiety of a 
court, we should never have had such a poem as the Quair. 

In bis first canto, he makes several allusions to his 
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misfortunes, and his wearisome imprisonment. They are 
extremely natural and touching ; and perhaps are ren- 
dered more touching by their simple brevity. They con- 
trast finely with those elaborate and iterated complaints, 
which we sometimes meet in poetry, the effusions of 
morbid minds sickening under miseries of their own 
creating, and venting their bitterness on an unoffending 
world. James speaks of his privations with acute sensi- . 
bility ; but, having mentioned them, passes on, as if his 
manly mind disdained to brood over unavoidable cala- 
mities. When such a spirit breaks forth into complaint, 
we are aware how great must be the suffering that extorts 
the murmur. We sympathise with James, a romantic, 
active, and accomplished prince, cut off in the lustihood 
of youth, from all the enterprise and noble uses of life, 
as we do with Milton, alive to all the beauties of nature 
and glories of art, when he breathes forth brief but deep- 
toned lamentations over his perpetual blindness. From 
a passage in the first canto, we find that the favourite 
book of James, while in prison, was Boetius' Consolations 
of Philosophy, a work popular among the writers of that 
day, and which had been translated by his great prede- 
cessor Chaucer. And, indeed, it would be difficult to 
find, out of the sacred writings, a more admirable text 
book for meditation under misfortune. It is the legacy 
of a noble and enduring spirit, purified by sorrow and 
suffering, bequeathing to its successors in calamity the 
stores of eloquent but simple reasoning, by which it was 
enabled to bear up against the various ills of life. It is 
a talisman which the unfortunate may treasure up in his 
bosom 3 or , like the good King James, lay it on his nightly 
pillow. 

At what period of his durance he fell in love with the 
Lady Jane is uncertain j but from that moment, it is 
probable, he hung up philosophy, and became poetical. 
The description of his first seeing her is picturesque, and 
given with great beauty of detail. He was in the midst 
of one of his fits of lonely weariness, despairing, as he 
6ays, of all joy and remedy. "'For tired of thought, and 
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wo-begone," he wandered to the window to watch the 
passers by, and gaze out upon the world, the poor solace 
of the captive. The window looked forth upon a small 
garden, which lay at the foot of the tower $ it was a quiet 
sheltered spot, adorned with arbours and green alleys, 
and protected from the passing gaze by trees and haw- 
thorn hedges. 

" Now wis then made feat by the tower's wall 
A garden foire, and in the comers set 

An arbour green, with wandes long and small, 
Railed about, and so with leaves beset 

Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet, 
That lyf was none walkyng there forbye, 

That might within scarce any wight espye. 

" So thick the branches, and the leves green, 

Beshaded all the alleys that there were, 
And midst of every arbour might be seen 

The sharpe, grene, sweet juniper, 
Growing so fair with branches here and there, 
That as it seemed to a lyf without, 

The boughs did spread the arbour all about. 
u And on the small green twistis sat 

The lytel swete nightingales, and song 
So loud and clere, the hymnis consecrate 

Of luvis use, now soft, now loud among, 
That all the gardens and the wallis rang 
Ryght of their song." 

It was the month of May, when every thing was in its 
bloom. As he gazes on the scene, and listens to the 
notes of the birds, he gradually lapses into one of those 
tender and undennable reveries that fill the youthful 
bosom in this delicious season. He wonders what this 
love may be of which he has so often read, and which 
thus seems breathed forth in the quickening breath of 
May, and melting all nature into ecstacy and song. If 
it really be so great a felicity, and if it be a boon thus 
generally dispensed to the most insignificant of beings, 
why alone is he cut off from its enjoyments ? 

"Oft would I think; O Lord, what may this be, 
That love is of so noble myght and kynde ? 
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Irving his mike, and such ptospfritM 
Is it of him, as we in bnkis find : 

May he owe hertes setten and unbynd : 
Hath he upon our hearts such maistrye ? 
Or is all this hut feynit fentasye ? 
For giff he he of so grete excellence, 

That he of every wight hath care and charge; 
What hare I gilt to huq, or done oflense, 

That I am thraTd, and birdis go at large?" 

In the midst of his musings, as he cast his eyes down- 
ward, he beheld, he says, the fairest and the freshest 
young flower that ever he had seen ; it was the beautiful 
Lady Jane, walking in the garden : she at once capti- 
vated the fancy of the romantic prince — became the object 
of his wishes — the sovereign of his ideal world. There 
is, in all this charming scene, a similarity to the early 
part of Chaucer's knight's tale, where Palemon and Arcite 
fall in love with Emilia, whom they see walking in the 
garden of their prison. But, perhaps, the very similarity 
of the fact to the poetical incident which he had read 
may have induced James to have dwelt upon it in his 
poem. His description of the l*ady Jane is more ela- 
borate than Chaucer's of Emilia. He dwells, with the 
fondness of a lover, on every article of her apparel, even 
to the " goodly chain of small orfeverye** about her neck, 
whereby there hung a ruby in the shape of a heart, that 
seemed, he says, like a spark of fire burning upon her 
white bosom. 

u In her was youth, beautie, with humble port, 
Bountie, rkheste, and womanly feature, 
(God better wot than my pen can reporte,) 
Wisdome, largesse estate ; and cunnmg sure. 
In every point so guided her mesure, 
In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance, 
That nature might no more her child advance." 

Whether this was really the manner in which Janes 
first saw the lady of his heart, or whether it was a mere 
poetical fiction, it is fruitless to conjecture* Do not let 
us always distrust what is picturesque and romantic, as 
incompatible with real life ; but sometimes take a poet 
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at his word. I find I am insensibly swelling this story 
beyond my original intention, and must bring it to a 
close. James, though unfortunate in the general tenor 
of his life, was more happy in his love than is generally 
the lot of poets. 

When, at length, he was released from his tedious 
captivity, and restored to his crown, he espoused the 
Lady Jane, who made him a most tender and devoted 
wife. She was the faithful sharer of his joys and his 
troubles ; and when, after a brief but memorable reign 
of thirteen years, he was barbarously murdered by his 
own relatives at Perth, she interposed her body to 
shield him from harm, and was repeatedly wounded by 
the sword of the assassin. It was the recollection of this 
romantic tale of former times, and of the golden little 
poem that had its birth-place in this tower, that made 
me visit the old pile with such lively interest. The suit 
of armour, richly gilt and embellished, as if to figure in 
the tournay, brought the image of the v romantic prince 
vividly before my imagination. I paced the deserted 
chambers where he had composed his poem. I looked 
out upon the spot where be had first seen the Lady Jane. 
It was in the same genial month 5 every thing was burst- 
ing into vegetation, and budding forth the tender promise 
of the year. Time seems to have passed lightly over 
this little scene of poetry and love, and to have withheld 
his desolating hand. Several centuries have gone by, 
yet the garden still flourished at the foot of the tower. 
The arbours, it-is true, have disappeared, yet the place 
is still sheltered, blooming, and retired. There is a 
charm about a spot that has once been printed by the 
footsteps of departed beauty, and hallowed by the in- 
spirations of the poet, that is heightened, rather than 
impaired, by the lapse of ages. It is, indeed, the gift of 
poetry to consecrate every place in which it moves ; to 
breathe around nature an odour more exquisite than the 
perfume of the rose ; and to shed over it a tint more 
magical than the blush of morning. Others may speak 
of the illustrious deeds of James as a warrior and a legis- 
lator, but I have delighted to view him as the benefactor 
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of the human heart, stooping from his high estate to sow 
the sweet flowers of poetry and song in the paths of 
common life. He did all in his power to soften and refine 
the spirit of his countrymen. He wrote many poems 
which are now lost to the world. He improved the 
national music ; and traces of his tender and elegant taste 
may be found in those witching airs still piped among 
the mountains and lonely glens of Scotland. He has 
thus embalmed his memory in song, and floated it down 
to after ages in the rich stream of Scottish melody. All 
these things were kindling at my heart as I paced the 
silent scene of his imprisonment. I have visited Vaucluse 
with as much enthusiasm as a pilgrim would visit the 
shrine at Loretto, but I never felt more poetical devotion 
than when contemplating the old tower and the little 
garden at Windsor. 

Washington Irving. 



ODE TO HOPE. 

Bright morning star of bliss, whose cheering ray 
Shines through the mist of dark futurity, 

Illumes the night of woe, 

And gilds the clouds of care ; 

Whom shall the youthful muse but thee invoke. ? 
Whom shall she sing, beauteous Hope, but thee ? 

For 'twas from thee she learnt 

To sweep the golden lyre : 

And, guided by thy calm and steady light, 
Imagination wings his trackless way ; 

Soars into realms unknown, 

To regions unexplored. 

Thou art the pulse of nature ! urged by thee, 
Each different member acts his little part,. 

Life through the system flows, 

And animates the world. 

VOL. IV. H 
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Kindled by thee,. the world's bright meteors blaze : 
The universe is pension'd on thy smiles : 

Thy name — thy magic name 

Is on the hero s shield ! 

Thou art the nurse of love ! 'twas from thy breast 
The mighty cherub drank his vital strength : 

'Twas thou didst wing his shafts, 

And nerve his infant arm. 

But thou wast nurst by Woe ! for on the hour 
That gave thee birth, thy parent Happiness 

Was wafted up to heaven ; 

Up to her native skies. 

But thou, her legacy in Eden left, 

(Fair pledge, and earnest of a better world) 

Wjpt still the friend of man ; 

Oi fallen man, the friend ! 

And, when from Paradise, an exile driv'n, 
He silent, weeping, solitary roam'd, 
Thou didst before him fly, 
Didst strew his path with flow'rs ; 

And oft thy Siren voice would charm his grief, 
(Like the sweet minstrel in the court of Saul) 

And sing of promised bliss, 

An Eden in the skies. 

Thy yoice is like the wild Eolian harp, 
Or distant music to the list'ning ear, 

Whose indistinctness charms, 

And steals away delight. 

Still Jn misfortune's steps thou lov'st to tread, 
And while sweet pity dries the mourner's tear, 
To raise the drooping head, 
And stanch the bleeding wound. 

' When life's frail vessel drinks the briny wave, 
Chill penury blasts, and storms of care descend, 
Anchored on thee, secure 
She weathers out the storm. 
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The dungeon knows thy voice : nor gates nor bars - 
Can Hope exclude — the poor man's comforter ! 

The antidote to pain ! 

The conqueror of death ! 

For when this frame decays, and death appears, 
Reclined on thee, the suff'rer breathes his last, 

And on thy wings he soars 

To stand before his God. 

But when the night of dark mortality, 
This short eclipse of being shall be past,— 

When the bright morn of bliss, 

Eternity begins, — 

Thou like a star, whose sweet benignant rays 
Have for a time illumed the darken d world, 

Shalt then extinguish'd fall, <fc 

And sink into the sun ! 

Ado. 



OLD ENGLISH MANNERS. 

The following curious particulars respecting the cus- 
toms and manners of our ancestors are extracted from a 
manuscript of Aubrey, the antiquary, preserved at the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

"There were very few free-schools in England before 
the reformation. Youth were taught Latin in the mona- 
steries, and young women had their education in the 
nunneries., where they learnt needle- work, confectionary, 
surgery, physic (apothecaries and surgeons being then 
rare), writing, drawing, &c." Old Jaques, now living, 
has often seen from his house the nuns of St. Mary, King- 
ston, in Wilts, coming forth into the Nymph. Hay, with 
their rocks and wheels, to spin, sometimes to the number 
of seventy ; all of whom were not nuns, but young girls 
sent there for education. 

8 2 
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** In the halls and parlours of great houses were wrote 
texts of scripture on the painted cloths. 

" The lawyers say, that, before the time of Henry the 
Eighth, one shall hardly find an action on the case, as for 
slander, &c. once a year. 

, " Before the last civil wars, in gentlemen's houses at 
Christmas the first dish that was brought to table was a 
boar's head, with a lemon in his mouth. At Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, they still retain this custom, the bearer 
bringing it into the hall/ singing to an old tune, an old 
Latin rhyme, € Apri caput defero,' &c. The first dish 
that was brought up to table on Easter-day was a red" 
herring, riding away on horseback, i. e. a herring ordered 
by the cook, something after the likeness of a man on 
horseback, seMn a corn salad. 

" The ijse of € your humble servant* came first into 
England on the marriage of Queen Mary, daughter of 
Henry the Fourth of Prance, which is derived from voire 
tres humble serviteuf. The usual salutation before that 
time was * God keep you!' * God be with you !' and amotfg 
the vulgar, ' How dost do Y with a thump on the shoulder. 

" Till this time, the court itself was unpolished and 
unmannered. King James's court was so far from being 
civil to women, that the ladies, nay the queen herself* 
could hardly pass by the king's apartments without re- 
ceiving some affront. 

" In the days of yore, ladies and gentlemen lived in 
£he country, like petty kings, had jura regalia belonging 
to the seignories, had castles and boroughs, and gallows, 
within their liberties, where they could try, condemn, • 
and execute ; never went to London, but in parliament 
time, or once a year to do homage to their king. They 
always ate in their Gothic halls at the high table,' or 
or silk, which is a little room at the upper end of the hall, 
where stands a table, with the side table. The meat was 
served up by watch-words. Jacks are but of late inven-' 
Hon} the poor boys did turn the spits, and licked the 
dripping for their' pains . 
' "Before the reformation there were no poors'- rates. 
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The charitable doles given at religious houses, and the 
church ale in every parish, did the business. 

" In Scotland, especially among the highlanders, the 
women make a courtesy to the new moon \ and our En- 
glish women in this country have a touch of this 5 some 
of them sitting astride on a gate, or stile, the first even- 
ing the new moon appears, say, C A line moon, God bless 
her !' the like I observed in Hertfordshire. 

" The gentry and citizens had little learning of any 
kind, and their way of breeding up their children was 
suitable to the rest ; they were as severe to their chil- 
dren as the schoolmasters, as severe as masters of the 
House of Correction. The child perfectly loathed the 
sight of the parent, as the slave his torture. Gentlemen 
of thirty or forty years old were to stand like mutes and 
fooh bare-headed before their parents -, andfehe daughters, 
well-grown women, were to stand at the cupboard side 
during the whole time of the proud mother's visits, un- 
less, as the fashion was, leave was desired forsooth, that 
a cushion should be given them to kneel upon, brought 
them by the serving man^ after they had done sufficient 
penance in standing. 

€t The boys (I mean young fellows) had their fore- 
heads turned up and stiffened with spittle. They were 
to stand mannerly forsooth, thus — the foretop ordered as 
before, with one hand at the band-string, the other be- 
hind the breech. 

" The gentlemen had prodigious fans, as is to be seen 
in old pictures, like that instrument which is used to 
drive feathers, and it had a handle at least one half as 
long, with which these daughters were oftentimes cor- 
rected. Sir Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice, told me 
he was an eye-witness to it. 

" The Earl of Manchester also used 6uch a fan ; but 
fathers and mothers slasht their daughters in the time 
of their besom discipline when they were perfect women. 
At Oxford (and I believe also at Cambridge) the rods 
were frequently used by the tutors and deans; and Dr. 
Potter, of Trinity college, 1 knew right well, whipt his 
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pupil with his sword by his side, when he came to take 
his leave of him to go to the Inns of Court. • 

" The last summer, on the day of St. John Baptist, 
1 694, 1 accidentally was walking in the pasture behind 
Montague House ; it was twelve o'clock ; I saw there 
about two or three-and-twenty young women, most of 
them were habited, on their knees, very busy, as if they 
had been weeding. I could not presently learn what the 
matter was. At last a young man told me that they were 
looking for a coal under the root of a plantain, to put 
under their heads that night, and they should dream who 
would be their husbands ; it was to be found that day 
and hour. 1 ' 

Ladies Monthly Museum. 



THE BROKEN HEART. 

11 1 never heard 
Of any true affection, but 'twas nipt 
With care, that, like the caterpillar, eats 
The leaves of the spring's sweetest book, the rose." 

Middkton. 

It is a common practice with those who have outlived 
the susceptibility of early feeling, or have been brought' 
up in the gay heartlessness of dissipated life, to laugh at 
all love stories, and to treat the tales of romantic passion 
as mere fictions of novelists and poets. My observations, 
on human nature have induced me to think otherwise. 
They have convinced me, that however the surface of the 
character may be chilled and frozen by the cares of the 
world, or cultivated into mere smiles by the arts of 
society, still there are dormant fires lurking in the depths 
of the coldest bosom, which when once enkindled become 
impetuous, and are sometimes desolating in their effects. 
Indeed, I am a true believer in the blind deity, and go to 
the full extent of his doctrines. — Shall I confess it?— I 
believe in broken hearts, and the possibility of dying of 
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disappointed love. I do not, however, consider it a ma- 
lady often fatal to my own sex ; bat I firmly believe that 
it withers down many a lovely woman into an early grave. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambition. His na- • 
tore leads him forth into the straggle and bustle of the 
world. Love is bat the embellishment of his early life, 
or a song piped in the intervals of the acts. He -seeks 
for fame, for fortune, for space in the world's thought, 
and dominion over his fellow men. Bat a woman's whole 
life is a history of the affections. The heart is her world : 
it is there her ambition strives for empire $ it is there, 
her avarice seeks for hidden treasures. She sends forth 
her sympathies on adventure 3 she embarks her own soul 
in the traffic of affection 5 and if shipwrecked, her case 
is hopeless — for it is a bankruptcy of the heart. 

To a man the disappointment of love may occasion 
spme bitter pangs : it wounds some feelings of tenderness 
— it blasts some prospects of felicity j but he is an active 
being — he can dissipate his thoughts in the whirl of 
varied occupation, or plunge into the tide of pleasure ; 
or, if the scene of disappointment be too full of painful 
associations, he can shift his abode at will, and taking 
as it were the wings of the morning, can fly to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and be at rest. 

But woman's is comparatively a fixed, a secluded, and 
a meditative life. She is more the companion of her own 
thoughts and feelings ; and if they are turned to ministers 
of sorrow, where shall she look for consolation ? Her lot 
is to be wooed and won; and if unhappy in her love, her 
heart is like some fortress that has been captured, and 
sacked, and abandoned, and left desolate. 

How many bright eyes grow dim — how many soft 
cheeks grow pale — how many lovely forms fade away into 
the tomb, and none can tell the cause that blighted their 
loveliness. As the dove will clasp its wings to its side, 
and cover and conceal the arrow that is preying on its 
vitals, so it is the nature of woman to hide from the 
world the pangs of wounded affection. The love, of a 
delicate female is always shy and silent. Even when for- 
tunate, she scarcely breathes it to herself 5 but when 
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otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her bosom, and 
there lets it cower and brood among the ruins of her 
peace. With her the desire of the heart has failed. The 
great charm of existence is at an end. She neglects all the 
cheering exercises which gladden the spirits, quicken the 
pulses, and send the tide of life in' healthful currents 
through the veins. Her rest is broken — the sweet refresh- 
ment of sleep is poisoned by melancholy dreams—" dry 
sorrow drinks her blood," until her enfeebled frame sinks 
under the slightest external injury* Look for her, after 
a little while, and you find friendship weeping over her 
untimely grave, and wondering that one, who but lately 
glowed with all the radiance of health and beauty, should 
so speedily be brought down to "darkness and the worm." 
You will be told of some wintry chill, some casual indis- 
position, that laid her low 5 — but no one knows the 
mental malady that previously sapped her strength, and 
made her so easy a prey to the spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty of 
the grove ; graceful in its form, bright in its foliage, but 
with the worm preying at its heart. We find it suddenly 
withering when it should be most fresh and luxuriant. 
We see it drooping its branches to the earth, and shed- 
ding leaf by leaf; until, wasted and perished away, it 
falls even in the stillness of the forest ; and as we muse 
over the beautiful ruin, we strive in vain to recollect the 
blast or thunderbolt that could have smitten it with decay. 

I have seen many instances of women running to waste 
and self-neglect, and disappearing gradually from the 
earth, almost as if they had been exhaled to heaven; and 
have repeatedly fancied that I could trace their death 
through the various declensions of consumption, cold, 
debility, languor, melancholy, until I reached the first 
symptom of disappointed love. But an instance of the 
kind was lately told to me ; the circumstances are well 
known in tne country where they happened, and I shall 
but give them in the manner in which they were related. 

" Every one must recollect the tragical story of young 

E , the Irish patriot : it was too touching to be soon 

forgotten. During the troubles in Ireland he was tried, 
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'condemned, and executed, on a charge of treason. His 
fate made a deep impression on public sympathy. lie 
was so young— so intelligent— so generous— so brave- 
so every thing that we are apt to like in a young man. 
His conduct under trial, too, was so lofty and intrepid. 
The noble indignation with which he repelled the charge 
of treason against his country— the eloquent vindication 
of his name — and the pathetic appeal to posterity, in the 
hopeless hour of condemnation — all these entered deeply 
into every generous bosom, and even his enemies lamented 
the stern policy that dictated his execution. 

. " But there was one heart, whose anguish it would be 
impossible to describe. Tn happier days and fairer for- 
tunes, he had won the affections of a beautiful and in- 
teresting girl, the daughter of a late celebrated Irish 
barrister. She loved him with the disinterested fervour 
of a woman's first and early love. When every worldly 
maxim arrayed itself against him — when blasted in for- 
tune, and disgrace and danger darkened around his name, 
she loved him the more ardently for his very sufferings. 
If, then, his fate could awaken the sympathy, even of his 
foes, what must have been the agony of her whose whole 
soul was occupied by his image ? Let those tell who have 
had the portals of the tomb suddenly closed between 
them and the being they most loved on earth — who have 
sat at its threshold, as one shut out in a cold and lonely 
world, from whence all that was most lovely and loving 
had departed. 

" But then the horrors of such a grave! so frightful, 
so dishonoured ! There was nothing for memory to dwell 
on that could soothe the pangs of separation-r-none of 
those tender, though melancholy circumstances that 
endear the parting scene — nothing to melt sorrow into 
those blessed tears, sent, like the dews of heaven, to 
revive the heart in the parching hour of anguish. 

" To render her widowed situation more desolate, she 
had incurred her father's displeasure by her unfortunate 
attachment, and was an exile from the paternal roof. 
But could the sympathy and good offices of friends have 
reached a spirit so shocked and driven in by horror, she 

h 5 
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would have experienced no want of consolation, for the 
Irish are a people of quick and generous sensibilities. 
The most delicate and cherishing attentions were paid 
her by families of wealth and distinction. She was led 
into society, and they tried by all kinds of occupation 
and amusement to dissipate her grief, and wean her from 
the tragical story of her loves. But it was all in vain. 
There are some strokes of calamity that scathe and scorch 
the soul — that penetrate to the vital seat of happiness 
—and blast it, never again to put forth bud or blossom. 
She never objected to frequent the haunts of pleasure, 
hut she was as much alone there as in the depths of soli- 
tude. She walked about in a sad reverie, apparently 
unconscious of the world around her. She carried with 
her an inward woe that mocked at all the blandishments 
of friendship, and ' heeded not the song of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely.'" 

The person who told me her story had seen her at a 
masquerade. There can be no exhibition of far-gone 
wretchedness more striking and painful than to meet it 
in such a scene. To find it wandering like a spectre, 
lonely and joyless, where all around is gay — to see it 
dressed out in the trappiugs of mirth, and looking so 
wan and wo-begone, as if it had tried in vain to cheat 
the poor heart into a momentary forgetfulness of sorrow. 
After strolling through the splendid rooms and giddy 
crowd with an air of utter abstraction, she sat herself 
down on the steps of an orchestra, and looking about for 
some time with a vacant air, that showed her insensi- 
bility to the garish scene, she began, with the caprici- 
ousness of a -sickly heart, to warble a little plaintive air. 
She bad an exquisite voice $ but on this occasion it was 
so simple, so touching, it breathed forth such a soul of 
wretchedness, that she drew a crowd mute and silent 
around her, and melted every one into tears. 

The story of one so true and tender could not but 
excite great interest in a country remarkable for enthu- 
siasm. It completely won the heart of a brave officer, 
who paid his addresses to her, and thought that one so 
true to the dead" could not but prove affectionate to the 
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living. She declined his attentions, for her thoughts 
were irrevocably engrossed by the memory of her former 
lover. He, however, persisted in his suit. He solicited 
not her tenderness, but her esteem. He was assisted 
by her conviction of his worth, and her sense of her own 
destitute and dependent situation, for she was existing 
on the kindness of friends. In a word, he at length suc- 
ceeded in gaining her hand, thongh with the solemn as- 
surance that her heart was unalterably another's. 

'He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that a change 
of scene might wear out the remembrance of early woes. 
She was an amiable and exemplary wife, and made an 
effort to be a happy one; but nothing could cure the 
silent and devouring melancholy that had entered into 
her very soul. She wasted away in a slow, but hopeless 
decline, and at length sunk into the grave, the victim of 
a broken heart. 

It was on her that Moore, the distinguished Irish poet, 
composed the following lines :— 

" She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers around her are sighing : 
But coldly she turns from their gaze, and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 

" She sings the wild songs of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he lov'd awaking — 
Ah ! little they think, who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking ! 

" He had lived for his love — for his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him— 
Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him ! 

" O make her a grave where the sun-beams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow; 
They'll shine o'er her sleep like a smile from the west, 
- From her own lov'd island of sorrow !" 

'Washington Irving. 
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A SINGULAR ADVENTURE. 

The following singular adventure of a man named 
John Colter is taken from Mr. Bradbury's Travels in 
the Interior of North America, a publication of great 
merit and interest. 

Colter came to St. Louis in May, 1810, in a small 
carioe, from the head waters of the Missouri, a distance 
of three thousand miles, which he traversed in thirty 
days. I saw him on his arrival, and received from him 
an account of his adventures, after he had separated 
from Lewis and Clark's party. I shall relate one anec- 
dote for its singularity. On the arrival of the party 
at the head waters of the Missouri, Colter, observing 
an appearance of abundance of beaver being there, got 
permission to remain and hunt for some time, which 
he did in company with a man of the name of Dixon, . 
who had traversed the immense tract of country from 
St. Louis to the head waters of the Missouri alone. 
Soon after he separated from Dixon, and trapped in 
company with a hunter named Potts ; and aware of the 
hostility of the Blackfeet Indians, one of whom had 
been killed by Lewis, they set their traps at night, and 
took them up early in the morning, remaining concealed 
during the day. They were examining their traps early 
one morning, in a creek about six miles from that branch 
of the Missouri called Jefferson's Fork, and were ascend- 
ing in a canoe, when they suddenly heard a great noise, 
resembling the trampling of animals ; but they could 
not ascertain the fact, as the high perpendicular banks 
on each side of the river impeded their view. Colter 
immediately pronounced it to be occasioned by Indians, 
and advised an instant retreat, but was accused of cow- 
ardice by Potts, who insisted that the noise was caused 
by buffaloes, and they proceeded on. In a few minutes 
afterwards their doubts were removed, by a party of 
Indians making their appearance on both sides of 
the creek, to the amount of five or six hundred, who 
beckoned them to come ashore. As retreat was now ira- 
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possible, Colter turned the head of the canoe $ and at 
the moment of its touching, an Indian seized the rifle 
belonging to Potts -, but Colter, who is & remarkably 
strong man, immediately retook it, aud handed it to 
Potts, who remained in the canoe, and on receiving it, 
pushed off into the river. He had scarcely quitted the 
shore, when an arrow was shot at him, and he cried out 
—""Colter, I am wounded !" Colter remonstrated with 
him on the folly of attempting to escape, and urged him 
to come ashore. Instead of- complying, he instantly 
levelled his rifle at the Indian, and shot him dead on the 
spot. This conduct, situated as he was, may appear to 
have been an act of madness, but it was doubtless the 
effect of sudden but sound reasoning; for if taken ah* ve, 
he must have expected to be tortured to death, accord- 
ing to their custom. He was instantly pierced with 
arrows so numerous, that, to use Colter's words, " he 
was made a riddle of" They now seized Colter, strip- 
ped him entirely naked, and began to consult on the 
manner in which he should be put to death. They wer.e 
at first inclined to set him up as a mark to shoot at, but 
the chief interfered, and seizing him by the shoulder, 
asked him if he could run fast ? Colter, who had been 
some time amongst the Kee-katso or Crow Indians, had 
in a considerable degree acquired the Blackfoot, lan- 
guage, and was also well acquainted with Indian cus- 
toms ; he knew that he had now to run for his life, with 
the dreadful odds of five or six hundred against him, and 
those armed Indians; he therefore cunningly replied, 
that he was a very bad runner, although he was con- 
sidered by the hunters as remarkably swift. The chief 
now commanded the party to remain stationary, and led 
Colter out on the prairie three or four hundred yardsi 
and released him, bidding him save himself \f he could. 
At this instant the horrid war-whoop sounded in the 
ears of poor Colter, who, urged with the hope of pre^ 
serving life, ran with a speed at which he himself was 
surprised. He proceeded towards the Jefferson Fork> 
having to traverse a plain six miles in, breadth, abound- 
ing with, the prickly pear, on which he was every instant 
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treading with his naked feet. He ran nearly half way 
across the plain before he ventured to look over his 
shoulder, when he perceived that the Indians were very 
much scattered, and that he had gained ground to a 
considerable distance from the main body; but one 
Indian, who carried a spear, was much before all the' 
rest, and not more than a hundred yards from him. 
A faint gleam of hope now cheered the heart of Colter ; 
he derived confidence from the belief that escape was 
within the bounds of possibility $ but that confidence 
was nearly fatal to him, for he exerted himself to such 
a degree, that the blood gushed from his nostrils, and 
soon almost covered the fore part of his body. He had 
now arrived within a mile of the river, when he di- 
stinctly heard the appalling sound of footsteps behind 
him, and every instant expected to feel the spear of his 
pursner. Again he turned his head, and saw the savage 
not twenty yards from him. Determined, if possible, 
to avoid the expected blow, he suddenly stopped, turned 
round, and spread out his arms. The Indian, surprised 
by the suddenness of the action, and perhaps by the 
bloody appearance of Colter, also attempted to stop, — 
but exhausted with running, he fell whilst endeavouring 
to throw his spear, which stuck in the ground, and 
broke. Colter instantly snatched up the pointed part, 
with which he pinned him to the earth, and then con- 
tinued his flight. The foremost of the Indians, on ar- 
riving at the place, stopped till others came up to join 
them, when they set up a hideous yell. Every moment 
of this time was improved by Colter ; who, although 
fainting and exhausted, succeeded in gaining the skirt- 
ing of the Cotton-tree wood, on the borders of the Fork, 
through which he ran, and plunged into the riven For- 
tunately for him, a little -below this place was an island, 
against the upper part of which a raft of drift- timber 
had lodged. He dived under the raft, and after several _ 
efforts got his head above water amongst the trunks of 
trees, covered over with smaller wood to the depth of 
several feet. Scarcely had he secured himself, wheu 
the Indians arrived on the river, screeching and yelling, 
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as Colter expressed it, u like %o many devils" They 
were frequently on the raft during the day, and were 
seen through the chinks by Colter, who was congratu- 
lating himself on his escape, until the idea arose that 
they might set the raft on fire. In horrible suspense he 
remained until night, when, hearing no more of the 
Indians, he dived under the raft, and swam silently 
down the river to a considerable distance, where he 
landed, and travelled all night. Although happy in 
having escaped from the Indians, his situation was still 
dreadful; he was completely naked, under a burning 
sun — the soles of his feet were entirely filled with the 
thorns of the prickly pear — he was hungry, and had no 
means of killing game, although he saw abundance 
around him— and was at least seven days journey from 
Lisa's Fort, on the Bighorn branch of the Roche Jaune 
river. These were circumstances under which almost 
any man bat an American hunter would have despaired. 
He arrived at the Fort in seven days, having subsisted 
on a root much esteemed by the Indians of the Missouri, 
now known by naturalists as psoralea esculenta. 



STANZAS TO-******. 

There was a time, I need not name, 
Since it will ne'er forgotten be, 

When all our feelings were the same, 
As still my soul hath been to thee. 

And from that hour when first thy tongue 
Confessed a love which equalled mine, 

Though many a grief my heart hath wrung, 
•Unknown, and thus unfelt by thine, — 

None, none hath sunk so deep as this, 
To think how all that love hath flown, 

Transient as ev'ry faithless kias, 
But, transient in thy breast alone. 
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And yet my heart some solace knew* 
When late I heard thy lips declare, 

In accents once imagined trite. 
Remembrance of the days that were. 

Yes I my adored, yet most unkind, 
Thongh thou wilt never love again, 

To me 'tis doubly sweet to find 
Remembrance of that love remain. 

Yes ! 'tis a glorious thought to me, 

(Nor longer shall my soul repine,) 
Whate'er thou art, or e'er shalt be, 
Thou hast been dearly, solely mine. 
1809. Lord Byron. 



TO THE SAME. 

And wilt thou weep when I am low ? 

Sweet lady, speak those words again ! 
Yet, if they grieve thee, say not so ; 

I would not give that bosom pain. 

My heart is sad, my hopes are gone, 
My blood runs coldly through my breast ; 

And when I perish, thou alone 
Wilt sigh above my place of rest. 

And yet, methinks, a gleam of peace 
Doth through my cloud of anguish shine, 

And for awhile my sorrows cease, 
To know thy heart hath felt for mine. 

Oh, lady! blessed be that tear, 
It falls 'for one who cannot weep ; 

Such precious drops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes no tear may steep. 
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.; Sweet lady ! once my heart was warm, 
With ev'ry feeling soft as thine-; 
But beauty's self hath ceased to charm 
A wretch created to repine. 

Yet, wilt thou weep when I am low ? 
Sweet lady, speak those words again ! 
* v Yet, if they grieve thee, say not so 5 
I would not give that bosom pain. 
1809. Lord Byron. 



.THE STAGE COACH. 

In the course of a December tour in Yorkshire* I rode 
for a long distance in one of the public coaches, on the 
day preceding Christmas. The coach was crowded, both 
inside and out, with passengers, who, by their talk, 
seemed principally bound to the mansions of relations 
or friends to eat the Christmas dinner. It was loaded 
also with hampers of game, and baskets and boxes . of 
delicacies; and hares hung dangling their long ears 
about the coachman's box ; presents from distant friends 
for the impending feast. I had three fine' rosy cheeked 
school-boys for my fellow passengers inside, full of the 
buxom health and manly spirit which I have observed in 
the children in this country. They were returning home 
for the holidays, in high glee, and promising themselves 
a world of enjoyment. It was delightful to hear the 
gigantic plans of pleasure of the little rogues, and the 
impracticable feats they were to perform during their 
six weeks* emancipation from the abhorred thraldom of 
book, birch, and pedagogue. They were full of antici- 
pations of the meeting with the family and household, 
down to the very cat and dog, and of the joy they were 
to give their little sisters by the presents with which 
their pockets were crammed : but the meeting to which 
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they seemed to look forward with the greatest impa- 
tience was with Bantam, which I found to be a pony, 
and, according to their talk, possessed of more virtues 
than any steed since the days of Bucephalus. How he 
could trot ! how he could run ! and then such leaps as 
he wouM take — there was not a hedge in the whole 
country that he could not clear. 

They were under the particular guardianship of the 
coachman, to whom, whenever an opportunity presented, 
they addressed a host of questions, and pronounced him 
one of the best fellows in the whole world. Indeed, I 
could not but.notice the more than ordinary air of bustle 
and importance of ttye coachman, who wore his hat a 
little on one side, and had a large bunch of Christmas 
greens stuck in the buttouhole of his coat. He is al- 
ways a personage full of mighty care and business, but 
he is particularly so during this season, having so many 
commissions to execute in consequence of the great 
interchange of presents. And here, perhaps, it may not 
be unacceptable to my untravelled readers to have a 
sketch that may serve as a general representation of 
this very numerous and important class of functionaries, 
who have a dress, a manner, a language, an air, peculiar 
to themselves, and prevalent throughout the fraternity ; 
so that, wherever an English stage-coachman may be 
seen, he cannot be mistaken for one of any other craft 
or mystery. 

He has commonly a broad full face, curiously mottled 
with red, as if the blood had been forced by hard feeding 
into every vessel of the skin 5 he is swelled into jolly 
dimensions by frequent potations of malt liquors, and 
his bulk is still further increased by a multiplicity of 
coats, in which he is buried like a cauliflower, the upper 
one reaching to his heels. He wears a broad-brimmed 
low-crowned hat, a huge roll of coloured handkerchief 
about bis neck, knowingly knotted and tucked in at the 
bosom, and has in summer time a large bouquet of 
flowers 4t his buttonhole ; the present, most probably, 
of some enamoured country lass. His waistcoat is com- 
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monly of some bright colour, striped, and his small- 
clothes extend far below the knees, to meet a pair of 
jockey boots which reach about half way up his legs. 

All this costume is maintained with much precision ; 
he has a pride in having his clothes of excellent mate- 
rials ', and, notwithstanding the seeming grossness of 
his appearance, there is still discernible that neatness 
and propriety of person, which is almost inherent in an 
Englishman. He enjoys great consequence and consi- 
deration along the road; has frequent conferences with 
the village housewives, who look upon him as a man of 
great trust and dependence 5 and he seems to have a 
good understanding with every bright-eyed country lass. 
The moment he arrives where the horses are to be 
changed, he throws down' the reins with something of 
an air, and abandons the cattle to the care of the hostler ; 
his duty being merely to drive them from one stage to 
another. When off the box, his hands are thrust in the 
pockets of his great coat, and he rolls about the inn yard 
with an air of the most absolute lordliness. Here he is 
generally surrounded by an admiring throng of hostlers, 
stable-boys, shoeblacks, and those nameless hangers-on, 
that infest inns and taverns, and run errands, and do all 
kinds of odd jobs, for the privilege of battening on the 
drippings of the kitchen and the leakage of the tap-room. 
These all look up to him as to an oracle 5 — treasure up' 
his cant phrases ; echo his opinions about horses and 
and other topics of jockey lore ; and, above all, endea- 
vour to imitate his air and carriage. Every ragamuffin 
that has a coat to his back thrusts his hands in the 
pockets, rolls in his gait, talks slang, and is an embryo 
Coachey. 

Perhaps it might be owing to the pleasing serenity 
that reigned in my own mind, that I saw cheerfulness 
in every countenance throughout the journey. A stage 
coach, however, carries animation always with it, and 
puts the world in motion as it whirls along. The horn, 
sounded at the entrance of a village, produceA general 
bustle. Some hasten forth to meet friends > some with 
bundles and bandboxes to secure places, and in the 
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hurry of the moment can hardly take leave of the group,, 
that accompanies them. In the mean time, the coach- 
man has a world of small commissions to execute.— 
Sometimes he delivers a hare or pheasant $ sometimes 
jerks a small parcel or newspaper to the door of a pub- 
lic-house ; and sometimes, with knowing leer and words 
„ of sly import, hands to some half-blushing half-laughing 
housemaid an odd shaped billet-doux from some rustic 
admirer. As the coach rattles through the village, 
every one runs to the window, and you have glances on" 
every side of fresh country faces and blooming giggling 
girls. At the corners are assembled juntos of village 
idlers and wise men, who take their stations there for 
the important purpose of seeing company pass; but 
the sagest knot is generally at the blacksmith's, to 
whom the passing of the coach is an event fruitful of 
much speculation. The smith, with the horse's heel in 
his lap, pauses as the vehicle whirls by ; the Cyclops 
round the anvil suspend their ringing hammers, and 
suffer the iron to grow cool ; — and the sooty spectre in 
brown paper cap, labouring at the bellows, leans on 
the handle for a moment, and permits the asthmatic 
engine to heave a long-drawn sigh, while he glares 
through the murky smoke and sulphurous gleams of the 
smithy. 

, Perhaps the impending holiday might have given a 
more than usual animation to the country, for it seemed 
to me as if every body was in good looks and good spi- 
rits. Game, poultry, a*nd other luxuries of the table, 
'were in brisk circulation in the villages 5 the grocers, 
butchers, and fruiterers' shops were thronged with cus- 
tomers. The housewives were stirring briskly about, 
putting their dwellings in order, and the glossy branches 
of holly, with their brigjit red berries, began to appear 
at the windows. The scene brought to mind an old 
writer's account of Christmas preparations : — (t Now 
capons and hens, besides turkeys, geese, and ducks, 
with beef and mutton — must all die — for in twelve days 
a multitude of people will not be fed with a little. Now 
plums and spice, sugar and honey, square it among pies 
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and. broth .—Now or never mast music be in tune, for 
the youth must dance and sing to get them a heat, while 
the aged sit by the fire. The country maid leaves half 
her market, and must be sent again, if she forgets a 
pack of cards on Christmas eve. Great is the conten- 
tion of Holly and Ivy, whether master or dame wears 
the breeches. Dice and cards benefit the butler ; and 
if the cook, do not lack wit, he will sweetly lick his 
fingers.*' 

I was roused from this fit of luxurious meditation, by 
a shout from my little travelling companions^ They 
had been looking out of the coach windows for the last 
few miles, recognizing every tree and cottage as they 
approached home, and now there was a general burst of 
joy—- -"There's John! and there's old Carlo ! and there's 
Bantam !" cried the happy little rogues, clapping their 
hands 1 

At the end of a lane there was an old sober-looking 
servant in livery, waiting for them ; he was accompanied 
by a superannuated pointer, and by the redoubtable 
Bantam, a little old rat of a pony, with a shaggy mane 
and long rusty tail, who stood dozing quietly by the 
road-side, little dreaming of the bustling times that 
awaited him. 

I was pleased to see the fondness with which the little 
fellows leaped about the steady old footman, and hugged 
the pointer $ who wriggled his whole body for joy. But 
Bantam wa6 the great object of interest j all wanted te 
mount at once, and it was with same difficulty that John 
arranged that they should ride by turns, and the eldest 
should ride first. 

Off they sat at last ; one on the pony, with the dog 
bounding and barking before him, and the others hold- 
ing John's hands; both talking at once, and overpower- 
ing him with questions about home, and with school 
anecdotes. I looked after them with a feeling in which 
I do not know whether pleasure or melancholy predomi- 
nated 3 for I was reminded of those .days when, like 
them, I hact neither known care nor sorrow, and a holi- 
day was the summit of earthly felicity.— We stopped a 
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few moments afterwards to water the horses, and on 
resuming our route, a turn of the road brought us in sight 
of a neat country seat. I could just distinguish the forms 
of a lady and two young girls in the portico, and I saw 
my little comrades, with Bantam, Carlo, and old John, 
trooping along the carriage road. I leaned out of the 
coach window, in hopes of witnessing the happy meeting, 
but a grove of trees shut it from my sight. 

In the evening we reached a village where I had de- 
termined to pass the night. As we drove into the great 
gateway of the inn, I saw on one side the light of a 
rousing kitchen fire beaming through a window. I entered, 
and admired, for the hundredth time, that picture of con- 
venience, neatness, and broad honest enjoyment, the 
kitchen of an English inn. It was of spacious dimen- 
sions, hung round with copper and tin vessels highly 
polished, and decorated here and there with a Christmas 
green. Hams, tongues, and flitches of bacon, were sus- 
pended from the ceiling; a smoke-jack made its ceaseless 
clanking beside the fireplace, and a clock ticked in one 
corner. A well-scoured deal table extended along one 
side of the kitchen, with a cold round of beef, and other 
hearty viands upon it, over which two foaming tankards 
of ale seemed mounting guard. Travellers of inferior 
order were preparing to attack this stout repast, while 
others sat smoking and gossiping over their ale on two 
high-backed oaken seats beside the fire. Trim house- 
maids were hurrying backwards and forwards under the 
directions of a fresh bustling landlady $ but still seizing 
an occasional moment to exchange a flippant word, and 
have a rallying laugh, with the group around tb ; fire. 
The scene completely realized Poor Robin's humble idea 
of the comforts of midwinter : 

" Now trees their leafy hats do hare, 
To reverence Winter's silver hair ; 
A handsome hostess, merry host, 
A pot of ale now and a toast, 
Tobacco and a good coal fire, 
Are things this season doth require." 

I had not been long at the inn when a post-chaise drove 
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up to the door. A young gentleman stept out, and by 
the light of the lamps I caught a glimpse of a counte- 
nance which I thought 1 knew. I moved forward to get 
a nearer view, when his eye caught mine. I was not 
mistaken jit was Frank Bracebridge, a sprightly good- 
humoured young fellow, with whom I had once travelled 
on the continent. Our meeting was extremely cordial, 
Ar the countenance of an old fellow traveller always 
brings up the recollection of a thousand pleasant scenes, 
odd adventures, and excellent jokes. To discuss all these 
in a transient interview at an inn was impossible, and 
finding that I was not pressed for time, and was merely 
making a tour of observation, he insisted that I should 
give him a day or two at his father's country seat, to 
which he was going to pass the holidays, and which lay - 
a few miles distance. " It is better than eating a solitary 
Christmas dinner at an inn," said he, " and I can assure 
you of a hearty welcome in something of the old fa- 
shioned style." His reasoning was cogent, and I must 
confess the preparation I had seen for universal festivity 
and social enjoyment had made me feel a little impatient 
of my loneliness. I closed, therefore, at once, with his 
invitation $ the chaise drove up to the door, and in a few 
moments I was on my way to the family mansion of the 
Bracebridges. 

Washington Irving. 



A SCENE IN THE GRASS MARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Here 'a a sight, fy haste ye, mither, 
Cows and stots, and a* thegither, 
Stoitin ane against anither, 

Tweedle- drone, drone-tweedTe, O t 

Sic a sight was never seen, O ! 
Some are fat and some are lean, O ! 
Dirty some are, others clean, O ! 

Tweedle-drone, drone-tweedle, O ! 

The Grant Fencibles' March, with variations. 

The Grassmarket, on a Wednesday, is a busy scent. 
Being the market for black-cattle and horses, a number 
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of droves are weekly assembled there for sale. Though 
the amount of my agricultural knowledge might hot 
qualify me to undertake a farm; yet I have occasionally 
peeped into the publications of our patriotic countryman 
Sir John Sinclair, and flatter myself that I am able at 
first sight to distinguish a bull from a cow, a horse from 
a mare, and a wether from a ram. I can tell an egg 
from a flour-dumpling j know that calves are not fed ol 
field-mice, — that geese are not quadrupeds, — and that* 
"butter and cheese are made, not of small beer, but of 
milk. Sauntering along one Wednesday morning, and 
stopping at every parcel of cattle exposed for sale-, my 
attention was for a moment arrested by the appearance 
of six very handsome bullocks. I liked the physiognomy 
of the poor animals, and could not help feeling some re- 
gret that the purpose for which they were driven there 
was to put an end to their existence; that they had been 
brought from luxuriating in sunny pastures and daisied 
fields, merely with the view of filling the maw of that 
most carnivorous and rapacious animal, Man. My re- 
verie was interrupted by a slap on the shoulder from a 
man in a great coat, with boot-hose, and a whip in his 
hand. " Weel, what think ye o* thae stots V* said he -, 
c< there is nae better beasts in the market thje day." 
" They seem very handsome animals/' said I. " Ye 
may say that," replied my new friend ; " they war fed 
in my ain yard at Wirlyknows, and de'il a bit o' oilcake 
ever crossed their craigs : only find them, man — tak 
haud o' them — dinna be feared." 

With, that he half dragged me between two of the 
bullocks ; and, not to show my ignorance, I felt the flanks 
of the animals, in the manner I saw him, raised their 
tails, and patted their necks, as if I had been born a 
grazier or a butcher. " What do ye think may be the 
weight o' thae now } gie a guess.'* — " I have no idea, 
indeed," replied I. *« Toots, awa wi* your affectation, 
man, — ye ken fu well, — ye haena been sae lang a flesher 
without kennan mair than ye wish to telL Put if they 
dinna stand out aught-and-forty stane, ye's get. them for 
naething. I'm sure ye'll no grudge saxteen pounds the 
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piece for them — ye canna in your conscience ca' that 
dear." — " I really do not know their value correctly— 
they may be worth that money, for aught I know."— 
" Worth the money ! Deacon Mitchell took twal siclike 
for five shillings mair a-head $ but no to stand gibbling 
gabbling, they're yours at that price, and we'll say nae 
mair about it/* " But really, sir, I know nothing about 

the matter, and** " Say nae mair about it, Mr. 

Harrigals,— it's a done bargain," said he, taking me by 
the hand ; " I ken your father fu weel, and he'll no be 
sorry ye've coft the beasts thrae me. If ye dinna double^ 
your money on them, I'll eat them a* myselL We'll 
just stap into this house here, and tak half a mutchkin 
on the bargain, and ye can gie rne your order on Sir 
William for the siller .—Sandy, drive these beasts to Mr. 
Harrigals' parks at the Grange Toll, and then gang to 
Mrs. Twopenny's and get your breakfast, and see the 
powney get a feed, for I'll leave the market at twal. 
Come awa, Mr. Harrigals, and we'll settle the business," 
said lie, taking me by the coat. 

Remonstrance was of no avail — I could not get in a 
single word. A feeling of the ridicule I should incur 
among my friends in the town council, and the figure I 
should make at home as the proprietor of twelve fat 
stots, kept me for the moment in a kind of stupor, and 
I followed, or rather was dragged along by my con- . 
ductor, who was expatiating on the bargain he had sold 
me. Trusting to be able to explain matters when in 
the house, or failing of that, to disposing of the animals, 
though at some loss, to. my friend Deacon Sparerib, the 
butcher, I resolved to make the best of my unfortunate 
situation. 

We were crossing the street to the fatal house, squeez- 
ing through a crowd of farmers, graziers, butchers, dogs, 
and cattle-drivers, when the attention of my friend was 
arrested by the calling of his name, in a loud voice, T)y 
a person at a little distance — " Andrew! — Andrew 
Cloverfield ! — Mr. Cloverfield, I say ! — Deil's in the 
man, is he deaf?" — " Wha's that crying on me ? Stop 

vol. iv. ' 1 
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a wee, Mr. Harrigals, till we see/' said he, and4urned 
in the direction from whence the voice proceeded. A 
young man, about my own size, was bustling through 
the crowd, dressed in a short white jacket, booted and 
spurred. " O, it's you ! Preserve us a* — how like you 
are to your britber ! I've been looking for you twa 
hours in the market the day, as I had half-promised to 
your father to put a gude article in your hands. Herd 
Sandy's awa* wi* the beasts to your park, and now we'll 
a* gang in, and we'll hae our breakfast thegither." — 
"That's no my brither, Mr. Cloverfieldj you must be 
mista'en ; and if ye hae sell'd the beasts, there's nae 
mair about it ; but my siller's as gude as anither's, and 
there's as gude fish in the sea as ever cam out o't." — 
" For God's sake, sir, stop a moment," said I ; (€ the 
bargain's yours, if you will take it. This honest gen- 
tleman has been under some sad mistake, which he would 
not allow me to clear up— do but take the animals at 
your own price. 5 ' — " What !" said young Harrigals, 
" has this ctrield been imposing upon you by calling 
himself me ? Grip him, Andrew — he maun be a swin- 
dler — and I'll ca* for the police."— " Wha may ye be ? 
tell honestly this moment," said Cloverfield, seizing me 
by the neck \ " if ye offer to cheat me, by a* that's good 
I'll gie you a sarkfa' o' sair banes, even in the open mar- 
ket. He may have accomplices — there may be mair 
than ane o* them." 

It was in vain for me to telt him that he had forced 
the cattle on me, or to attempt to explain that I had 
only meant to satisfy my curiosity, by unwittingly look- 
ing at his bullocks. " Tak him into the house, till we 
see wha he is that has ta'en up our name," said Harri- 
gals ; " if he has forged our name, we'll hae him ta'en 
afore the Shirra^' and I was dragged across the pave- 
ment, in dread of being pelted by all the cattle dealers 
ii the market, and of being perhaps walked in proces- 
sion amidst a crowd of boys, to the nearest watch-house. 
A few moments conversation, however, served to make 
the necessary explanation ; and when it was known that 
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my father had been in the town-council, and had a shop 
on the Sooth Bridge, my character of swindler was 
changed immediately into that of a " foolish laddie, for 
middling wi' things that I had naething to do with." 
Mr«-Cloverfield began now to think it was partly his 
own fault that I was dragged in to purchase bullocks, 
which I could not for their value have killed; and young 
Harrigals declared, that such a comical circumstance 
had never occurred in the High Market in his day. 

" Foolish callant," said Andrew, " what for did you 
no speak out, man ! I thought whan I saw ye feart to 
set your feet in the sharn, and handle the nout wi' your 
yellow gloves, preserve us a', that the Edinburgh flea hers 
were turn'd unco gentle indeed. But howsomever, I 
wadna cheat ye — ye need nae hae been fear'd for that. 
Mr. Harrigals kens that they are a glide bargain, and ye 
might may be hae sell'd them wi' profit. But, come, 
we'll hae a half mutchkin upon it. Lassie, tell your 
mistress to bring in the tea-things, — ye're no to gang 
awa\ my merchant, wi' an empty stamach, and .may be 
ye'll learn something about buying caUle afore we're 
done. It's a capital joke after a'.— I canna help laughing 
at my ain simplicity/' Mr. Harrigals added his-request 
to the solicitations of Mr. Cloverfield, and after a good 
breakfast, and a glass of brandy, which I was forced to 
swallow to keep the wind out of my stomach, as Andrew 
said, I received a kind invitation, when I felt inclined, 
" to come and tak a day's fishing in the Braidwater at 
Wirlyknows, where was the best trout in a the country." 

I left my friends with a hearty shake of the hand, 
and with mutual congratulations at the circumstance 
which had brought us acquainted ; and I returned home 
by the Bow and the Lawnmarket, both of which streets, 
and the houses therein, seemed, from their dancing so 
oddly before my eyes, not to have made up their minds 
about the centre of gravity. The people also appeared 
to walk less steadily than when I commenced my ex- 
cursion. These circumstances have been since endea- 
voured to be accounted for by the administration of the 

i2 
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glass of brandy to my stomach ; but I leave it to the 
reader to decide whether it is more likely that the 
houses should actually nod their heads, or that the 
celebrated traveller, Christopher Columbus, Esq. should 
be imposed on by his own very serviceable Organs of 
sight. 

Blackwood's Magazine. 



ODE TO DR. KITCHENER. 

i Ye Muses nine inspire 

And stir up my poetic fire 5 
Teach my burning soul to speak 
With a bubble and a squeak ! 
Of Dr. Kitchener I fain would sing, 
Till pots, and pans, and mighty kettles ring. 

O culinary Sage ! 
(I do not mean the herb in use, 
That always goes along with goose) , 

How have I feasted on thy page ! 
" When like a lobster boil'd, the morn 
From black to red began to turn," 
Till midnight, when I went to bed, 
Andclapp'd my tewah-diddle* on my head. 

Who is there cannot tell, 
Thou lead'st a life of living well } 
1 tf What baron, or squire, or knight of the shire, 
Lives half so well as a holy Fry-er ?" 
In doing well thou must be reckon'd 
The first, and Mrs: Fry the second 5 
And twice a Job, — for in thy fev'rish toils 
Thou wast all over roasts — as well as boils. 

. • The doctor's composition for a nightcap. ' 
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Thou wast indeed no dunce, 

To treat thy subjects and thyself at once. / 

Many a hungry poet eats 

His brains like ttiee, 

But few, there be 
Could live so long on their receipts. ' 

What living soul or sinner 

Would slight thy invitation to a dinner, 
Ought with the Danaides to dwell, 

Draw gravy in a Cullender, and hear 

For ever in his ear 
The pleasant tinkling of thy dinner bell. * 

Immortal Kitchener ! thy fame , . „ 

Shall keep itself when Time makes game 
Of other men's — yea, it shall keep all weathers, , 
And thou shalt be upheld by thy pen feathers. 
Yea, by the sauce of Michael Kelly, 

Thy name shall perish never, 

But be magnified for ever — . 
— By all whose eyes are bigger than their belly !. 

Yea, till the world is done — 
— To a turn — and Time puts out the sun, 
Shall live the endless echo of thy name. 
But, as for thy more fleshy frame, 
Ah ! Death's carnivorous teeth will tittle 
Thee out of breath, and eat it for cold victual; 
But still thy fame shall be among the nations 
Preserved to the last course of generations.' 

Ah me, my soul is touch'd with sorrow 
To think how flesh must pass away — 
So mutton, that is warm to-day, 

Is cold and turn'd to hashes on the morrow ! 
Farewell ! I would say more but I 
Have other fish to fry. 

London Magazine. 
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VANDERDECKEN'S MESSAGE HOME; 

OB, THE TENACITY OF NATURAL AFFECTION. 

Our ship, after touching at the Cape, went out again, 
and s'oon losing sight of the Table Mountain, began to 
be assailed by the impetuous attacks of the sea, which 
is well known to be more formidable there than in most 
parts of the known ocean. The day had grown dull and 
hazy, and the breeze, which had formerly blown fresh, 
now sometimes subsided almost entirely, and then re- 
covering its strength, for a short time; and changing its 
direction, blew with temporary violence, and died away 
again, as if exercising a melancholy caprice. A heavy 
swell began to come from the south-east. Our sails 
flapped against the masts, and the ship rolled from side 
to side, as heavily as if she had been water-logged. 
There was so little wind that she would not steer. 

At two p. m. we had a squall, accompanied by thun- 
der and rain. The seamen, growing restless, looked 
anxiously a-head. They said we would have a dirty 
night of it, and that it would not be worth while to 
turn into their hammocks. As the second mate was de- 
scribing a gale he had encountered off Cape Race, New** 
foundland, we' were suddenly taken all a-back, and the 
blast came upon us furiously. We continued to scud 
under a double-reefed mainsail and foretop-sail till dusk $ 
but, as the sea ran high, the captain thought it safest 
to bring her to. The watch on deck consisted of four 
men, one of whom was appointed to keep a look-out 
a-head, for the weather was so hazy, that we could not 
see two cables' length from the bows. This man, whose 
name was Tom Willis, went frequently to the bows, as 
if to observe something; and when the others called to 
him, inquiring what he was looking at, he would give 
no definite answer. They therefore went also to the 
bows, and appeared startled, and at first said nothing 5 
but presently one of them cried, " William, go call the 
watch." 
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The seamen, having been asleep in their hammocks, 
murmured at this unreasonable summons, and called to 
know how it looked upon deck. To which Tom Willis 
replied, ' ' Come up and see. What we are minding is 
not on deck, but a-head.'* 

On hearing this, they ran up without putting on their 
jackets, and when they came to the bows, there was a 
whispering. 

One of them asked, " Where is she? I do not see 
her." To which another replied, " The last flash of 
lightning showed there was not a reef in one of her 
sails; but we, who know her history, know that all her 
canvas will never carry her into port." 

By this time the talking of the seamen had brought 
some of the passengers on deck. They could see 
nothing, however, for the ship was surrounded by thick 
darkness, and by the noise of the dashing waters, and 
the seamen evaded the questions that were put to them. 

At this juncture the chaplain came on deck. He was 
a man of grave and modest demeanour, and was much 
liked among the seamen, who called him Gentle George. 
He overheard one of the men asking another, " If he had 
ever seen the Flying Dutchman before, and if he knew 
the story about her?*' To which the other replied, 
" I have heard of her beating about in these seas. What 
is the reason she never reaches port ?" 

The first speaker replied, t( They give different rea- 
sons for it, but my story is this : ' She was an Amsterdam 
vessel, and sailed from that port seventy years ago. 
Her master's name was Vanderdecken. He was a 
stanch seaman, and would have his own way, in spite 
of the devil. For all that, never a sailor under him had 
reason to complain ; though how it is on board with 
them now, nobody knows. The story is this : that in 
doubling the Cape, they were a long day trying to 
weather the Table Bay, which we saw this morning 
However, the wind headed them, and went against then 
more and more, and Vanderdecken walked the deck, 
swearing at the wind. Just after sunset, a vessel spoke 
him, asking if he did not mean to go into the bay that 
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night. Vanderdecken replied, < May I be eternally 
d— d if I do, though I should beat about here till the 
day of judgment !' And to be sure, Vanderdecken 
never did go into that bay 3 for it is believed that he 
continues to beat about in these seas still, and will do 
so long enongh. This vessel is never seen but with 
foul weather along with her."' 

To which another replied, « We must keep clear of 
her. They say that her captain mans his jolly bdat ? 
when a vessel comes in sight, and tries hard to get along- 
side, to put letters on board, but no good comes to them 
who have communication with him." 

Tom Willis said, " There is such a sea between us at 
present, as should keep us safe from such visits." 

To which the other answered : « We cannot trust to 
that if Vanderdecken sends out his men." 

Some of this conversation having been overheard by 
the passengers, there was a commotion among them. 
In the mean time, the noise of the waves against the 
vessel could scarcely be distinguished from the sounds 
of tire distant' thunder. The wind had extinguished the 
light in the binnacle, where the compass was, and no 
one could tell which way the ship's head lay. The 
passengers* were afraid to ask questions, lest they should 
augment the secret sensation of fear which chillecbevery 
heart, or learn any more than they already knew. For 
while they attributed their agitation of mind to the state 
of the weather, it was sufficiently perceptible that their 
alarms also arose from a cause which they did not ac- 
knowledge. 

The lamp at the binnacle being re-lighted, they per- 
ceived that the ship lay closer to the wind than she bad 
hitherto done, and the spirits of the passengers were 
somewhat revived. 

, Nevertheless, neither the tempestuous state of the 
atmosphere nor the thunder had ceased ; and soon a 
vivid flash of lightning showed the waves tumbling 
around us, and, in the distance, the Flying Dutchman 
scudding furiously before the wind, under a press of 
canvas. The sight was but momentary, but it was suf- 
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ficient to remove all doubt from the minds of the pas- 
sengers. One of the men cried aloud, " There she goes, 
top-gallants and all." '• 

The chaplain had brought np his prayer-book, in order 
that he might draw from thence something to fortify 
and tranquillize the minds of the rest. Therefore, 
taking his seat near the binnacle, so that the light shone 
upon the white leaves of the book, he, in a solemn tone, 
read out the service for those distressed at sea. The 
sailors stood round with folded arms, and looked as if 
they thought it would be of little use. But this served 
to occupy the attention of those on deck for a while. 

In the mean time, the flashes of lightning becoming 
less vivid, showed nothing else, far or near, but the bil- 
lows weltering round the vessel. The sailors seemed 
to think that they had not yet seen the worst, but con* 
fined their remarks and prognostications to their own 
circle. 

At this time, the captain, who had hitherto remained 
in his birth, came on deck, and with a gay and uncon- 
cerned air inquired what was the cause of the general 
dread. He said he thought they had already seen the 
worst of the weather, and wondered that his men had 
raised such a hubbub about a capful of wind. Mention 
being- made of the Flying Dutchman, the captain laughed* 
He said, " he would like very much to see any vessel 
carrying top-gallant sails in such a night, for it would 
be a sight worth looking at." The chaplain, taking 
him by one of the buttons of his coat, drew him aside, 
and appeared to enter into serious conversation with him. 

While they were talking together, the captain was 
heard to say, " Let us look to our own ship, and not 
mind such things j M and accordingly, he sent a man aloft, 
to see if all was right about the foretop-sail yard, which 
was chafing the mast with a loud noise. 

It was Tom Willis who went up $ and when he came 
down, he said that all was tight, and that he hoped it 
would soon get clearer; and that they would see no 
more of what they were most afraid of. 

i5 
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The captain and first mate were heard kragfcing loodfy 
together, while the chaplain observed, that it would be 
better to repress such unseasonable gaiety. The second 
mate, a native of Scotland, whose name was Duncan 
Saundecson, having attended one of the University 
classes at Aberdeen, thought himself too wise to believe 
all that the sailors said, and took part with the captain. 
He jestingly told Tom Willis to borrow bis grandam's 
spectacles the next time he was sent to keep a look-out 
a-head. Tom walked sulkily away, muttering that he 
would nevertheless trust to his own eyes till morning, 
and accordingly took his station at the bow, and ap- 
peared to watch as attentively as before. 

The sound of talking soon ceased, for many returned 
to their births, and we heard nothing but the clanking 
of the ropes upon the masts, and the bursting of the 
billows a-head, as the vessel successively took the seas. 

But after a considerable interval of darkness, gleams 
of lightning began to re-appear. Tom Willis suddenly 
called out, " Vanderdecken, again! Vanderdecken, 
again ! I see them letting down a boat/' 

All who were on deck ran to the bows. The next 
flash of lightning shone far and wide over the raging 
sea, and showed us not only the Flying Dutchman at a 
distance, but also a boat -coming from her with four 
men. The boat was within two cables' length of our 
ship's side. 

The man who first saw her ran to the captain, and 
asked whether they should haH her or not. The captain, 
walking about in great agitation, made no reply. The 
first mate cried, " Who's going to heave a rope to that 
boat >" The men looked at each other, without offering 
to do any thing. The boat had come very near the 
chains, when Tom Willis called out, " What do you 
want } or what devil has blown you here in such wea- 
ther V* A piercing voice from the boat replied in En- 
glish, " We want to speak with your captain." The 
captain took no notice of this, and Vanderdecken's boat 
having come close along side, one of the men came upon 
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deck, and appeared like a fatigued and weather-beaten 
seaman, holding some letters in his hand. . 

Our sailors all drew back. The chaplain, however, 
looking stedfastly upon him, went forward a few steps, 
and asked, " What is the purpose of this visit ?" 

The stranger replied, " We have long been kept here 
by fdul weather, and Vanderdecken wishes to send these 
letters to his friends, in Europe." 

Our captain now came forward, and said as firmly as 
he could, " I wish Vanderdecken would put his letters 
on board of any other vessel rather than mine." 

The stranger replied, " We have tried many a ship, 
but most of diem refuse our letters." 

Upon which, Tom Willis muttered, " It will be best 
for us if we do the same, for they say there is sometimes 
a sinking weight in your paper. 

The stranger took no notice of this, but asked where 
we were from. On being told that we were from Ports- 
mouth, he said, as if with strong feeling, " Would 
that you had rather been from Amsterdam ! Oh that we 
saw it again ! — we must see our friends again/' When 
he uttered these words, the men who were in the boat 
below wrung their hands, and cried in a piercing tone, 
. in Dutch, " Oh that we saw it again ! We have been 
long here beating about: but we must see our friends 
again !" 

The chaplain asked the stranger, " How long have 
you been at sea V 9 

He replied, " We have lost our count $ for our almar 
nack was blown overboard. Our ship, yon see, is there 
still ; so why should you ask how long we have been. at 
sea,? for Vanderdecken only wishes to write home and 
comfort his friends." 

To which the chaplain replied, " Your letters, I fear, 
would be of no use in Amsterdam, even if they were de- 
livered, for the persons to whom they are addressed are 
probably no longer to be found there/except under very 
ancient green turf in the churchyard." „ 

The unwelcome stranger then wrung his hands, and 
appeared to weep j and replied, " It is impossible. We 
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cannot believe you. We have been long driving about 
here, but country nor relations cannot be so easily for- 
gotten. There is not a rain-drop in die air but feels 
itself kindred to all the rest, and they fall back into the 
sea to meet with each other again. How, then, can 
kindred blood be made to forget where it came from ? 
Even our bodies are part of the ground of Holland; and 
Vanderdecken says, if he onee were come to Amsterdam; 
he would rather be changed into a stone post, well fixed 
into the ground, than leave it again, if that were to die 
elsewhere. But in the mean time, we only ask you to 
take these letters. 

The chaplain, looking at him with astonishment, said, 
" This is the insanity of natural affection, which rebels 
against all measures of time and distance." 

The stranger continued, " Here is a letter from our 
second mate', to his dear and only remaining friend, his 
nncle^ the merchant who lives in the second house on 
Stuncken Yacht Quay/* 

He held forth the letter, but no one would approaoh 
to take it. 

Tom Willis raised his voice, and said, " One of our 
men, here, says that he was in Amsterdam last summer, 
and he knows for certain that the street called jStuncken 
Yacht Quay was polled down sixty years ago, and now 
there is only a large church at that place." 

The man from the Flying Dutchman said, " It is im- 
possible ; we cannot believe you. Here is another letter 
from myself, in which I have sent a bank-note to my 
dear sister, to buy some gallant lace, to make her a high 
bead-dress^" 

Tom Willis hearing this, said, " It is most likely that 
her head now lies under, a tombstone, which will oat- 
last all the changes of the fashion. But on what house, 
is your bank-note V 9 

The stranger replied, "On the house of Vander- 
brucker and Company /• 

The man of whom Tom Willis had spoken said, " I 
guess there will now be some discount upon it, for that 
banking-house was gone to destruction forty years ago ; 
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and Vanderbrucker was afterwards missing.— Big; to 
remember these things is like raking up the bottom of an 
old canal." 

The stranger called ont passionately, " It is impos- 
sible — We cannot believe it! It is cruel to say such 
things to people in our condition. There is "a letter 
from oar captain himself, to his mnch-beloved anj 
faithful wife, whom he left at a pleasant summer dwell- 
ing, on the border of the Haarlemer Mer. She promised 
to have the house beautifully painted and gilded before 
he came back, and to get a new set of looking-glasses 
for the principal chamber, that- she might see as many 
images of Vanderdecken as if she had six husbands at 
once." 

The man replied, " There has been time enough for 
her to have had six husbands since then % but were Bhe 
alive still, there is no fear that Vanderdecken would 
ever get home to disturb her." 

On hearing this, the stranger ajpain shed tears, and 
said, if they would not take the tetters, he would leave 
them ; and looking around, he offered the parcel to the 
captain, chaplain, and to the rest of the crew succes- 
sively 5 but each drew back as it was offered, and put 
his hands behind his back. He then laid the letters 
upon the deck, and placed upon them a piece of iron, 
which was lying near, to prevent them from being blown 
away. Having done this, he swung himself over the 
gang-way, and went into the boat. 

We beard the others speak to him, but the rise of a 
sudden squall prevented us from distinguishing his reply. 
The boat was seen to quit the ship's side, and, in a few 
moments, there were no more traces of her than if she 
had never been there. The sailors rubbed their eyes, 
as if doubting what they had witnessed; but the parcel 
still lay upon deck, and proved the reality of all that had 
passed. 

Duncan Saunderson, the Scotch mate, asked the 
captain if he should take them up, and put them in the 
letter-bag ? Receiving no reply, he would have lifted ' 
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them if it had not been for Tom Willis, who palled him 
back, saying that nobody should touch them. 

In the mean time, the captain went down to the cabin, 
and the chaplain having followed him, found him at his 
bottle-case, pouring out a large dram of brandy. The 
captain, although somewhat disconcerted, immediately 
offered the glass to him, saying, " Here, Charters, is 
what is good in a cold night*" The chaplain declined 
drinking any thing, and the captain haying swallowed 
the bumper, they both returned to the deck, where they 
found the seamen giving their opinions concerning what 
should be done with the letters* Tom Willis proposed 
to pick them up on a harpoon, and throw it overboard. 

Another speaker said, " I have always- heard it as* 
serted, that it is neither safe to accept them volun- 
tarily, nor, when they are left, to throw them out of the 
ship." 

" Let no one touch them/* said the carpenter. <c The 
way to do with the letters from the Flying Dutchman is 
to case them upon deck, by nailing boards over them, so* 
that if he sends back for them, they are still there to 
give him." 

The carpenter went to fetch his tools. During his 
absence the ship gave so violent a pitch, that the piece 
of iron slid off the letters, and they Were whirled over* 
board by the wind, like birds of evil omen whirring 
through the air. There was a cry of joy among the 
sailors, and they ascribed the favourable change which 
soon took place in the weather to our having got quit 
of Vanderdecken. We soon got under weigh again. 
The night watch being set, the rest of the crew retired 
to their births, 

Blackwood's Magazine. 
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HORACE IN LONDON. 
Book IV. Ode 2. 

TO HENRY JAMES PYE, ESQ. 

. Pindarum quisquis ttudet cemulari, $c. 

I. 

The bard who rivals Walter Scott, 
Like Sancho from the blanket shot, 

Must soar in devious sprawl ; 
Then weaving in his antique plot, 
Vocabularier long forgot, 
With well I ween, and well I wot, 

The days of yore recall. 
Him tinkling cymbals on shall drive, 
Queen-bee of the Parnassian hive, 

The meed of glory won : 
Whether he with the minstrel creep, 
Or mount the massy donjon keep, 

With black-brow'd Marmion ! 

II. 

Let him in eddying metre sail, 

Still changing with the changing tale, 

Now ruffled, now serene; 
His mutilated stanza treat 
Like famed Procrustes, lopping feet, 

Per Syncopen, I ween ! , 
If e'er his creeping Muse invade 
A convent's consecrated shade, 
Let her describe those haunts of leisure, 
In gentle undulating measure ; 
A see-saw, Delia Cruscan flow, 
Overtaking Gray, and beating Rows : 
But if she urge Bellona's force, 
Where knight, and squire, and foot, and horse, 

In wild disorder ride, 
The Muse the battery should climb, 
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Present and fire, and load and prime. 
And when the reader thinks 'tis time 
To stay the oft-repeated chime, 
Still order ont another rhyme, 
To turn the battle's tide. 

III. 
O'er mountain and through valley thus, 

Too highly bred to faulter, 
Drives on the prancing Pegasus 

Of doughty Scottish Walter. 
Whilst I, like Watts's humble bee, 
Perching on every plant I see, 

" Improve the shining hours* 9 
I cull the flowers that bloom each day 
At chapel, opera, park, and play, 

Around Augusta's towers ; 
And buzz about, now grave, now funny, 
Producing far more hum than honey. 

IV. 

But thou, my gentle HenRy James, 
To garter'd knights and courtly dames, 
Each year in bold Pindaric strain, 
Of loyal odes producest twain, 
When January's tempests lour, 
And eke in George's natal hour ; 
Than whom more prompt at virtue's call, 
None ever did, or ever shall, 

Reign o'er this favour'd nation, 
Until a golden age succeed, 
The present age to supersede, 

Of paper circulation. 

V. 

Thou sang'st the hero, now no more ! 
Whose deep-mouth'd cannons' deadly roar, 
. (By Dryden caird, I know not why, 
" Those younger brothers of the sky") . 
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With thunder sound, and lightning blaze, 
' Fill'd hordes of Arabs with amaze; 
Made like an hunted ostrich, Nile, 
Conceal his seven heads the while $ 
Flash'd like a meteor through the midnight gloom, 
And shook the dost from Pharoah's marble tomb ! 
All this, dear bard, is mighty well, 
Bat inland battles never tell 
Of Albion's wit or worth : 
Unlike that giant, big of bone, 
Who wrestled with Alcmena's son, 
Britannia mourns her vigour gone. 
Whene'er she fights on earth ! 

VI. 

Now cease, 'my Muse, thy vain desire 
To emulate the Laureat's fire. 
How vast the intermediate line 

'Twixt hurricane and zephyr ! 
Ill match'd, as when in battle join 
Ten bulls, and eke as many kine, 

Opposed to one poor heifer ! 
Proceed, great sir, and still display 
Shreds of the buckram garb of Gray, 

In thy Pindaric strain- 
To cut thy wing * though critics try, 

* If wingt can, by any extraordinary force of imagination,, be sup- 
posed to belong to the Poet Laureat, it is clear that the ornithological 
orthography of his name is Pie — subintelL — Mag. This, ana the 
" Pindarum quvquis" &c remind me of a fine passage in Pindar : 

Olym. Od. 2. • aatpog 6 wox— 

— X» ii£«{ f wa- 
in tip? translation of which the opinion is confirmed, but rather too 
severely : 

" He only, in whose ample breast, 
Nature has true inherent genius. pouVd, 

The praise of wisdom may contest ; 
Not they who with loquacious learning stored, 
Like crows, and chattering Pies 9 with clamorous cries 
Pursue the bird of Jove, that sails along the skies." 
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Twice every year thy Muse must fly : 
Then heed them not 5 with thee, my Pyb, 
Tis cut and come again! 



I. 



TRAVELS OF A HINDOO PHILOSOPHER. 

Translated from a Hindoo MS. 

The Observations of Ben Hoam, the Son of Fnm. — 
I was born in the vast plains that skirt the sacred banks 
of the Ganges, and was noted from my earliest childhood 
for a liberal and contemplative disposition. My father 
was a Brahmin of the first order, universally respected 
for his piety and wisdom. He had been particularly 
favoured by the god Veshnoo. Three of his children 
had been devoured by the alligators of the holy river, 
two had been honoured by being crushed under the 
wheels of the car of Jaggernaut; and he himself was in 
dally expectation of a similar happiness. For my own 
part, I must confess that I was atheistical enough to 
express a' decided aversion to pulverization, and could 
not conceive how a Brahmin managed to enter heaven 
sooner with broken bones than with a whole skin. But 
the sacred cow had been heard to express a contrary 
opinion, and, of course, I was mistaken in my con- 
jectures. 

As I advanced in years, my intellect became propor- 
tion ably matured, and the fetters of slavery, that super- 
stition had thrown around me, fell off like fruit from the 
plantain-tree. The religion of the Brahmins, while it 
sometimes edified, too frequently amused me. I ob- 
served, that though the groundwork emanated from 
Deity, the superstructure was evidently the clumsy ma- 
nufacture of man $ and though I felt no repugnance in 
adoring Veshnoo, I was unwilling to extend my reverence 
to his cow. Wearied at last with fruitless conjectures 
on the subject, I resolved to travel 5 and if I discovered 
no better religion, to continue in the faith of my an- 
cestors. This intention was accelerated by the following 
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circumstance: I was one evening wandering with my 
father by the banks of the Ganges, when an enormous 
alligator, that had been concealed among the flags, sprung 
from his hiding-place, and pounced pell-mell upon my 
companion. Heedless of the danger, I rushed to his 
assistance, and with some difficulty rescued him from the 
clutches of his voracious enemy. For this' I was called . 
an atheist. *A convocation of learned Pundits was ap- 
pointed, and I was branded as a Paria, or denied man* 
My father, too, was included in the family stigma, and,* 
in order to redeem his character, was compelled tp 
dance devotional fandangos in the air with a brass hook 
sticking fast in his ribs, and finally to be piously crushed 
to atoms at the ensuing festival of Jaggernaut. I have 
already said, that I had a most unorthodox aversion to 
martyrdom; and it was under the influence of these 
feelings that I quitted the country of the Hindoos, with' 
true free-thinking expedition. On the evening of my 
departure, as I was meditating in the temple of Veshnoo, 
a deep sleep fell on me ; the heavens appeared on fire, 
and in the midst of light and splendour a Glendover 
approached. " Veshnoo/' said he, " has determined 
to punish you. You have dared to save your father, and 
to ridicule the cow's tail. For this you are doomed to 
eternal transmigrations, unless in your travels through 
the world you can discover a friend who will disinterest- 
edly exchange lots with you.*' /He vanished ; I awoke, 
and set out on my expedition. 

After infinite fatigues, I arrived at Rome on the eve 
of a great festival. A ntonk asked if I believed in the 
infallibility of the Pope. I answered in the negative, 
upon which he threatened to consign me to the prison of 
the Inquisition. Having always had an aversion to con- 
finement, I requested his advice and assistance. The 
word advice seemed to have a magical effect $ with many 
expressions of contrition, he led me to his convent of 
the Benedictines, and entertained me with a profound 
dissertation on the four thousand martyrs who danced 
on a pin's head without jostling each other. A lay brother 
of the same monastery insisted that it was on the point 
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of a needle. The monk retorted, and struck a knife 
into the foody of his argumentative opponent. He was 
accordingly fined for the murder; bat on telling his 
judges that he was only vindicating the cause of religion, 
was permitted to kiss the Pope's toe, and continue his 
exertions in the holy cause, as usual. Disgusted with 
a religion which allows its members to stick each other 
with impunity, and knowing that after this pleasant 
specimen they would stick at nothing, however atrocious, 
I determined to quit Italy, and bend my steps towards 
Spain. The court was celebrating an auto-da-fe when 
I arrived. Fourteen wretches were drawn with due de- 
corum to the stake; and the grand inquisitors, after 
having kissed them round, affectionately set fire to the 
faggots. At the close of the thanksgiving (for the 
court always finish with a psalm), I returned into the 
market-place of Madrid. A gallant-looking cavalier 
stopped me, and after eyeing me attentively, requested 
to know my opinion upon the recent exhibition. I gave 
it with caution, for I had as instinctive an aversion to 
. the ardent embraces of a faggot as to the gripe of a 
crocodile. Fortunately he was of the same opinion as 
myself; and persuaded me, with many testimonies of 
affection, to take up my abode at his bouse. " My good 
friend," said he, one evening, " you talk of quitting 
Spain ; allow me to give you some wholesome advice 
before you depart. I love you as a brother, and will 
do any thing in my power to -promote your interests. 
Speak, how can I serve you ?" Melted with affection, I 
grasped his hand, and gently hinted my want of money $ 
concluding the harangue with a modest demand of one 
thousand sequins. My friend immediately showed me 
the door, quickening my flight down the stairs with 
certain hints that could not be mistaken; 

Foiled in my attempts to procure a friend, or at least 
a companion, I determined to try toy fortune among the 
Turks. The Sublime Porte was then engaged in a war 
with the Musselmen of Arabia. The origin of their 
controversy was curious. A Mahometan of Bagdad had 
written an "able treatise on the Koran, in which he en- 
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deavoared to prove that Mahomet wore no breeches 
when he was translated to the ninth heaven. The doc- 
tors of Constantinople, on the contrary, averred that he 
had on a dress of blue silk, turned up with taffety, at 
the precise moment of his journey. A war with Arabia 
was the consequence ; and the unfortunate circumstance 
of the breeches occasioned the death of thousands. On 
reaching Constantinople, I saw two men engaged in a N 
violent battle. They observed me notice them in my 
walk, and dubbed me umpire on the occasion. The 
question in dispute was — how old was Mahomet's don- 
key, when it died of a diarrhoea. I observed that the 
age was immaterial, provided the beast actually died. 
Upon this they imagined 1 was joking them, and joined 
in beating me, as if my body were the road to heaven. 
The Iman of the Mosque, who happened to be passing 
at the time, inquired the circumstances of the strife, and 
being told that I had spoken irreverently of the prophet's 
jackass, condemned me to a bastinado on my feet. 
tf Alas !" I exclaimed, as I quitted Turkey, " how can I 
expect to find a friend among those who cannot even 
agree on their religion V* 

Wearied with disappointment, I resolved, as a last 
resource, to visit England, the favoured seat of freedom 
and the Muses. In my travels through the continent, I 
' had heard much praise and more abuse lavished on the 
Queen Island. On my arrival, I was received with 
hospitality as a stranger, and invited to partake of the 
numerous festivities of the metropolis. At first, how- 
ever, my utter ignorance of the national customs en- 
gaged me in some ludicrous incidents. I was walking 
home one night to my apartments, when a young female, 
whom I encountered in the streets, kissed me with the 
most affectionate familiarity, and asked me if I was 
good-natured. Kind-hearted people, I mentally ex- 
claimed, even to strangers you evince the generosity of 
the liveliest friendship. My apostrophe was, however, 
speedily terminated, by the approach of the night 
guardian, and the consequent flight of my fair adven- 
turer; who, as I afterwards understood, was nothing 
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more or less than a Cyprian of the most accommodating 
virtue. 

From the circumstance of my being a stranger, from 
the peculiarity of my manners, and the utter un intel- 
ligibility of my dialect, I was for some time a subject of 
considerable curiosity to the fashionable society of the 
metropolis. At the accomplished Lady Van Tweezle's, 
I was shown as a monster, for the seasGn, and was more 
than once invited by a bookseller to publish an account 
of my travels, headed by a frontispiece of myself. The 
utter heartlessness, however, of the upper circles, soon 
disgusted me. " I shall never meet with a friend in 
this portion of society," I observed to an elderly philo- 
sopher at Sir Tandem 0' Random's rout. The beau 
monde is, indeed, the very worst climate in the world 
for the growth of private friendships. Here you meet 
with professions blended with insincerity; religion con- 
nected with hypocrisy; and superstition linked with the 
most determined stupidity. As my readers may observe, 
in my search for a friend, I have always looked to the 
grand origin of its constituent qualities — religion, ma- 
tured by intellect, and refined by charity; for I have 
generally found, that where the devotion of the heart is 
wanting, the sensibility of friendship is dead. On the 
continent, in Turkey, in Spain, and in Italy, I discovered 
that superstition was the by* word, the cant of religion, 
and have consequently given up my search after a friend, 
as hopeless. But to resume : in a party to which I was 
invited by special desire of several persons of distinction, 
I was introduced, for the first time, to an elderly gen- 
tleman, of the most prepossessing appearance. He was 
pious without being methodistical, and possessed the 
spirit of religion without its cant. I was much pleased 
with his manners, and soon struck up a league of amity 
with him. He told me one evening the <circu instances of 
his life. He had been a young man of fashion, be- 
trothed at an early age to the daughter of a mutual 
friend. On the eve, however, of their marriage, Amelia, 
for that was the name of the young lady, was prohibited 
all intercourse with her lover. A fanatic, it seems, had 
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been introduced into the family circle, and had con* 
verted the heart of the father by his ravings $ he per- 
suaded him, among other absurdities, to train up his 
child as a vestal 5 for that marriage was a state of sin- 
fulness, a snare laid by the evil one for the enthralment 
of stray souls. The father was convinced, and Amelia 
was compelled to relinquish her lover for ever. " We 
shall meet at least in the next world," she said, in her 
last affecting letter to him, " and let that thought cheer 
our spirits." It failed, however, in her own case, for 
the poor girl died shortly after of a broken heart. On 
her death- bed she requested permission to see her lover, 
but even that was refused ; and she expired in the act 
of folding his portrait to her heart. The father hung 
over the coffin with impenetrable callousness, and sang 
a brace of psalms to the memory of the departed. This < 
he called glorifying the Deity 5 and over a glass of 
brandy on the evening of the funeral, thanked God that 
he was not as other men, kind-hearted, affectionate, or 
even as his own daughter. " To what insanity," re- 
marked my friend, as he concluded his pathetic nar- 
rative, " will not superstition drive us/* 

I had been but a short time acquainted with this in- 
teresting character, and had already imagined him as 
the intended friend who was to rescue my soul from the 
damnation of Veshnoo, when he died, and once more 
left me desolate. I was with him in his last moments, 
and acceded to his request of burying him in the same 
grave with Amelia. I saw the evening sun set upon the 
turf that covered them, and offered up a prayer for the 
repose of the departed. It will be my turn next to sleep 
in the narrow house ; but where is the friend who will 
weep for the departed Hindoo ? Yet a few days, per- 
haps even a few hours, and his name will be known no 
longer. He will be sacrificed to the wrath of Veshnoo, 
for his infidel kindness to his father. 

The next person that presented himself in the shape 
of a friend wa3 a philosopher of the most Cynical, but ap- 
parently sincere, disposition, I had seen too much of 
mankind to be surprised at his intemperate language, 
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but wondered at his hatred towards women. He seemed 
to shudder at seeing them, and frequently withdrew into 
an adjoining apartment, to be freed, as he called it, from 
their impertinent tittle-tattle. He was, indeed, a genuine 
philosopher : no learning was too profound for him ; no 
metaphysics too acute. He was, always talking of the 
" harmonious aptitude of the creation, and the ^uni- 
versal consentaneousness of things." One evening, 
however, when I paid him a visit for further edification, 
I discovered him in rather an awkward position ; he was 
seated with a young lady on his knee, and blushed ter- 
ribly on being detected. I was sorry to interrupt such 
little innocent recreations $ so I left the philosopher to 
settle the " harmonious aptitude of the creation, and the 
universal consentaneousness of things,*' with his pretty 
cher-amie. 

I had now almost resigned the hope of discovering a 
friend in England, when chance threw me among the 
sect of the Methodists. They talked so much and so 
largely of the virtue of charity, and the ' general prin- 
ciples of benevolence, that I was much smitten with 
their apparent goodness." With one man 1 was par- 
ticularly attracted : he was a preacher of great notoriety, 
and seemed a miracle of virtue. One of his congregation 
had died, and on the ensuing Sunday be delivered to 
the survivors a discourse replete with pathos. He drew 
up a catalogue of those who had lost friends 5 dwelt 
much on the advantages of resignation ; and quoted 
Job as an example of patience and heroic self-enduring. 
The next day I was invited to dine with him, in order 
that we might, have some wholesome conversation on 
the virtue of self-denial. At the hour of dinner, the 
cook game in with an apology for spoiling the, turbot. 
The minister was perfectly indignant : he foamed at the 
mouth with passion, and licked his lips in the agony 
of disappointed epicurism. I immediately endeavoured 
to console him : I drew up a catalogue of all those who 
had lost their dinners, dwelt much on the advantages of 
resignation; and quoted Job as an example of patience 
and heroic self-enduring. " Job, sir," he vociferated, 
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when I had concluded, " lost only his wife; he never lost 
so fine a turbot as I have." I thought this a tolerably 
fair specimen of a Methodist preacher. 

I was by this time tolerably well versed in disap- 
pointments. Religion, or rather let me say, the abuse 
of it, I found to be the grand obstacle to every species 
of intellectual improvement. A friend was not to be 
expected in one who was bigoted to his own peculiar 
notions of the deity, and at the same time a total aban- 
donment of all religious persuasion gave a most ap- 
palling license to human gratifications. What then was 
I to do } I could never meet with a friend either in 
bigotry or atheism. Could I look for him in the mean 
between both opinions? Undoubtedly not. There I 
discovered an indifference, an apathy to all things, that 
was truly grating to a foreigner of even common sensi- 
bility. I was at last informed, that as literature had the 
effect of enlightening the understanding, and improving 
the qualities of the heart, I might meet with friendship 
among the votaries of science. I was introduced ac- 
cordingly to what was technically called a knot of lite- 
rary men. But the selfishness I found among them per- 
fectly disgusted me. In conversation they were each 
trying for the mastery ; and in their accredited publica- 
tions they were always vilifying the talents of their in- 
timate friends. This abuse went by the name of im- 
partial criticism. If one author succeeded with the 
public, a hundred of has dearest friends wrote long books 
to prove that the approbation was unmerited. There 
was a terrible cry of " the abuse of the press," though 
I observed that those who joined loudest in the cry 
were the foremost to cause the abuse. At the ta»e I 
was connected with the gang, the literary world was 
divided in its opinion respecting the poems of the unfor- 
tunate Chatterton. One party extolled them as ori- 
ginals 5 and some musty antiquaries averred that they 
were the genuine remnants of antiquity. In the midst 
of this wordy controversy, while all the world joined in 
applauding the talents of the young poet, there was none 
found who would rescue him from the bitter gripe of 
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poverty. Touch a man's pocket, and yon touch his life- 
blood. The poor boy felt the force of this acutely, and 
put an end to his life by poison. On the intelligence of 
his decease, thousands of elegies were inflicted on his 
memory; and quartos after quartos issued from the 
teeming press, to prove that he was the most extraordi- 
nary genius that had ever existed. Such, however, will 
always be the case with writers of genuine merit 5 for as 
intellect is on the march, so men of talent are, as it were, 
the pioneers that are greatly in advance of the main 
body, and must consequently wait for the applause due 
to their abilities until the majority of their companions 
have reached them. 

I had now seen sufficient of the different religions of 
mankind to enable me to form a pretty correct estimate 
of the powers of the mind, and the qualities of the heart. 
I discovered that a friend was a phenomenon rarely to 
be met with, for that the climate was too cold for the 
growth of so heavenly an exotic. Wearied with anxie- 
ties, and apprehensive of my future transmigrations, 
1 resolved to end my days on the peaceful banks of the 
Ganges, and left England with an intention of never 
again returning. On the coast of Africa we encountered 
a most tremendous storm. The billows ran mountain* 
high, and threatened at every ^return to engulf us in 
the wide ocean. The sailors were paralyzed with fear. 
Some got drunk from pure consternation; and others 
sank on their knees with promises of immediate amend- 
ment. One passenger I shall never forget. He was 
young, and but lately married to a beautiful Spanish 
girl. He saw her agitation, and as he pressed her to 
his heart with fondness, supported her drooping spirits 
by the hope of a speedy cessation of the tempest. She 
replied not to his words, but pressed her pale form still 
closer to his bosom. At this instant a wave separated 
them from each other, and precipitated the young girl 
' into the foaming ocean. We saw her rise for an instant 
on the summit of the billow, and recognise her lover at 
a glance 5 she then waved a last farewell to us all, and 
sunk for ever in the watery abyss. The young man said 
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nothing $ he stood, with folded arms, the mute spectre 
of despair, and merely whispered, u the will of heaven 
be done/' From this time I was unconscious of every 
occurrence, until I awoke as from a deep trance on the 
Coast of Angola. Some Indians were passing by the 
coast, and to them I shouted for assistance. I was re- 
cognized with considerable difficulty, and carried many 
leagues up the country, to afford a feast to these native 
tribes of cannibals. I was borne in triumph to a village, 
where I discovered the legs and arms of men hung up, 
like butcher' s meat in the European shambles. Many 
Indians advanced to bid for me 5 and even before my 
death, steaks were purchased from my loins. Two 
butchers in this inhuman traffic quarrelled about the 
price to be paid down for my liver; and a nobleman 
of the country invited a party of friends to a sirloin 
from my unhappy carcass. At last, after I had been 
tolerably well fatted with banyans, cocoas, and corn rice, 
the day approached for my execution. I was forthwith 
conducted into the midst of a vast plain, where I was to 
be whipped, like a calf, to death. The executioners 
approached ; they had already commenced the pleasant 
process of flagellation, when an eclipse of the sun (an 
omen of ill import to these superstitious barbarians) 
saved my liver, and deprived the nobleman of his sirloin. 
In the mean time I managed to effect my escape. The 
Indians had fled in terror, and I stole away unperceived. 
After numerous fatigues, which past experience enabled 
me to sustain, I reached Alexandria in safety. From 
this place I procured a vessel which was sailing for Cal- 
cutta, and hailed once more the prospect of the deep- 
blue ocean. Never can I forget my transport when the 
vessel sailed up the majestic Ganges, and I once again 
can\e in sight of my native hills and valleys. Every 
thing I beheld was dear to my childhood. Here was 
the place where I had so often wandered in the thought- 
less hours of infancy, when life was yet new, and inno- 
cence lent a charm to its enjoyments. The beautiful 
sun still came up in his splendour, as when he last 
shone 'down upon my father's peaceful cottage $ the 
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shrubs still waved their blossoms in the twilight breeze ; 
the streams still whispered gently in their beds, as, when 
a boy, I listened to their echoes ; and man, only man, 
was changed. He had gone to % commune with the spirit 
of dead ages ; and the same flowers that he reared in 
life now waved over him in death. 

On landing, I inquired of my relations, and found that 
they had all gone down into the narrow house, and that 
I was left alone upon earth. There was one friend in 
particular, to whom, in happier days, I had been warmly 
attached. I visited his once peaceful abode ; it was a 
ruin, overgrown with trailing weeds. No sound wel- 
comed me as I approached ; and the voice that was once 
so cheerful was now silent in the grave. I requested 
to see his tomb, and that I might offer up a prayer to 
Veshnoo on his sod. It was shown me, and I resolved to 
pass the remainder of my days on the spot. 

I have now lived a long time in solitude, and the hoar 
is fast approaching when my name shall be known no 
longer. Still I shall not be altogether forgotten, if this 
brief record of my adventures shall excite the curiosity 
or commiseration of mankind. I set out in life with 
sensibility warm in the pursuit of a friend. From my 
own beautiful religion, as well as from the sincerity with 
Which it is reverenced by the Brahmins, I imagined 
that all religions were equally pure, all votaries equally 
sincere. Bat I have been mistaken in my conjectures. 
I fancied that friendship was only to be found in unison 
with piety, whereas it is rarely found either with or 
without it. In prosecuting my search after affection, I 
was blinded by a misguided enthusiasm. I should have 
judged mankind by the records of ages, and not foolishly 
have set up a standard of excellence suggested only by 
the warmth of my own feelings. I should then have 
found a friend in the high churchman, the Spaniard, the 
Mahometan, the Methodist, and even the literary wasp- 
ling ; and we might have lived for years together, with- 
out once discovering that our principles were diametrically 
opposite. As it is, I am left alone upon the earth ; a 
wretch in the midst of happiness. I see all around me 
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tranquil, bat am unable to enjoy tranquillity myself. 
The poor Indian goes out iu the morning, and sings 
while he plies his task of labour, to return at night into 
the bosom of domestic happiness j while I, to whom 
nature has unfolded her book of knowledge, to whom 
experience has communicated her treasures, am cursed 
in the possession of those treasures. In my native 
country I must never find a friends my sensibility 
exacts too much, and where is the man who can brook 
a superior ? 

Yet a few. days, yet a few brief days, and. the transmi- 
grations reserved for me will commence. The mighty 
Avater will descend in the pomp of thunder and light* 
ning, and demand, in the name of Veshnoo, the com- 
pletion of his measureless revenge* Perhaps, in ani- 
mating the soul of another animal, I may know tran- 
quillity that I have never yet experienced. As an eagle, 
I may sail majestically through the clouds, gather light 
from the sun- beam, and rapture from the whirlwind. 
As a leviathan, 1 may gambol in the vast depths of the 
ocean 5 or, as a lidn, rival the voice of the living thun- 
der. Still I shall be the foe — the hated foe of mankind ; 
and, perhaps, in the shape of a calf, I may afford a fillet 
of veal to the Methodist who lost his turbot; or, under 
the likeness of a young lady, give to the stoic an oppor- 
tunity of enlarging " on the harmonious aptitude of the 
creation, and the universal consentaneousness of things/' 

Dijeune. 

RETROSPECTION. 

Eve drops her curtain from the hill, 
Her dewy tints spread o'er the lea 5 

Lull'd are all sounds, all motions still, 
But, Marian, yet I gaze on thee. 

More sweetly by this dubious light 

Flows from thy lips that melting tone ; 

The world hath vanish'd from our sight, 
And my soul breathes of thee alone. 
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Thou, Marian, givest the power I feel 

Departed joys to taste again ; 
And even, with thrift of pleasure, steal 

New bliss from recollected pain. 

That mournful hour we parted last, 
How sunk my soul by grief subdued ! 

And heavily the moments pass'd, 
Till Albion's cliffs again I view'd. 

'Twas morn— methought so fair a morn 
Ne'er dawn'd upon this beauteous isle ; 

The vernal earth seem'd newly born, 
The gracious heavens look'd down to smile. 

The mariner estranged full long 

From sylvan sounds, his chartless way 

Delights to trace through groves of song, 
And quaff the balmy soul of May. 

He loves to linger in the dale, 

All under leafy awning laid, 
Communing sweetly with the gale 

That late his daring soul dismay'd. 

But, Marian, not the grateful shade, 
Nor vernal breath, nor warble wild, 

From thee my wayward step betray'd, 
Of thee my vagrant thought beguiled. 

On all I glanced as in a dream, 
Whilst hills, or dells, or vales withdrew ; 

Till dimly, by the moon's wan beam, 
Yon spire, my beacon, rose to view. 

And when that transient glimpse I caught, 
What wild emotion swell'd my breast ! 

To transport and to terror wrought, 

By doubts, and even by hopes, oppress' d. 
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Yet once, as if to woo delay, 

I sought a path where path was none j 

And once I measured back my way, 
As if some mortal foe to shun. 

The path where last we bade farewell 
- Now seem'd unwont to human tread ; 
The moon look'd through the lonely dell, 
And flickering shadows round me spread. 

But soon I saw thy casement shine, 

As, tinted by the silvery light, 
Thy roof, like some religious shrine, 

Rose through the darkness, glimmering bright. 

And silent as the midnight thief, 

The wicket now I softly pass'd, 
And, yet my soul withheld belief, 

Touch'd, trembling touch'd, the latch at last. 

There while I stood, unheard, unseen, 

His mat the dog supinely press'd ; 
The clock, with solemn pause between, 

Told ten, the sober hour of rest. 

I felt the icy chills of fear, 

The fate-exploring sigh I drew ; 
Was rapture or was anguish near ? 

! lived my love ? was Marian true ? 

'Twas then I caught that melting tone ; 

1 knew my Marian's magic strain ; 
And, O I the bliss till then unknown — 

The heighten d bliss deriyed from pain ! 

E.B. 
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CLASSICAL ASSOCIATIONS CONNECTED 
WITH GARRETS. 

We never think of a garret, but an infinitude of me- 
lancholy and lanky associations of skin and bone, poets 
and authors, come thronging on our imaginations. All 
ideas of the sins of the flesh evaporate on our entrance ; 
for, if all the flesh that has ever inhabited a garret were 
to be duly weighed in the balances, we are of opinion 
that it would not altogether amount to a ton. In walking 
up the steps that lead to this domiciliary appendage of 
genius, we are wholly overcome by the sanctity, of the 
spot. We think of it as the resort of greatness, the 
cradle and grave of departed intellect, and pay homage 
to it in a sullen smile, or a flood of tears. A palace, a 
church, or a theatre, we can contrive to pass with some 
degree of indifference; but, a garret, a place where 
Goldsmith flourished, and Chatterton died, we can never 
presume to enter without first paying a tribute of re- 
verence to the presiding deity of the place. How v ve- 
nerable does it appear, at least if it is a genuine garret, 
with its angular projections, like the fractures in poor 
Goldsmith's face, its tattered and thread-bare walls, 
like old Johnson's wig, and its numberless " loop-holes 
of retreat" for the north wind to peep through, and cool 
v the poet's imagination. The very forlornness of its 
situation inspires elevated ideas in proportion to its 
altitude ; it seems isolated from the world, and adapted 
solely to the intimate connexion that genius holds with 
heaven. 

It was in a lonely garret, far removed from all con- 
nexion with mortality, that Otway conceived and 
planned his affecting tragedy of " Venice Preserved j" 
and it was in a garret that he ate the stolen roll, which 
ultimately terminated in his death. It was in a garret 
that poor Butler indited his inimitable Hucfibras, and 
convulsed the king and the court with laughter, while 
he himself writhed in the gnawing pangs of starvation. 
Some one has thus aptly alluded to the circumstance : 
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** When Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No generous patron would a dinner give ; 
See him resolved to clay, and turn'd to dust, 
Presented with a monumental feust : 
The poet's fete is here in emblem shown, 
He ask'd for bread, and he received a stone." 

A gentleman found Dryden in his old age exposed to 
the attacks of poverty, and pining in a garret, in an ob- 
scure corner of London. " You weep for my situation," 
exclaimed the venerable poet on seeing him ; " bnt never 
mind, my young friend, the pang will be over soon." He 
died a few days afterwards. Poor Chatterton ! " the 
sleepless boy who perished in his pride/* overcome by 
the pressure of poverty, and stung to the quick by the 
heartless neglect of a bigoted aristocrat, commenced his 
immortality in a garret in Shoreditcb. For two days 
previous to his death, he had eaten nothing ; his land- 
lady, pitying his desolate condition, invited him to sup 
with her ; he spurned the invitation with contempt, 
and put an end to his existence by poison. Crowds in- 
flicted elegies on his memory, the length and breadth of 
which filled volumes, while the subject of these doleful 
tributes lies buried in a common workhouse in Shoe-lane, 
unnoticed by epitaph or eulogy. When a nobleman 
happened by chance to call upon Johnson, he found this 
great author by profession in a state of the most de- 
sponding hopelessness: a thing which an antiquary 
might perhaps discover to have once been a table was 
stationed in the middle of the garret, a few unfinished 
papers and manuscripts were scattered about the un- 
carpeted floor in every direction, and the unfortunate 
owner of these curiosities had neither pens, ink, paper, 
nor credit, to continue his lucubrations. It was about 
this time, when threatened to be turned out of his literary 
pig-sty, that he applied to Richardson, the celebrated 
novelist, for assistance, who instantly sent him five 
pounds—a sum which relieved him from misery and a 
dungeon. Poor Goldsmith was once seated in his garrer, 
where the Deserted Village was written, in familiar con- 
versation with a friend, when his pride was considerably 
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annoyed by the abrupt entrance of the little girl of the 
house, with "Pray, Mr. Goldsmith, can you lend Mrs,— 
a chamber-pot full of foals?" T^e mortified poet was 
obliged to return an answer in the negative, and endure 
vthe friendly but sarcastic condolence of his companion. 
In a garret, either in the Old Bailey, or in Green-arbour- 
court, the exquisite "Citizen of the World," and equally 
celebrated " Vicar of Wakefield^" were written. Oi the 
last-mentioned work, the following ludicrous anecdote is 
not, we believe, generally known. 

While Goldsmith was completing the closing pages of 
his novel, he was roused from his occupation by the 
unexpected appearance of his landlady, to whom he was 
considerably in arrears, with a huge bill for the last few 
weeks' lodgings. The poet was thunderstruck with sur- 
prise and consternation ; he was unable to answer her 
demands, either then or in future : at length, the lady 
relieved the nature of his embarrassment, by offering to 
remit the liquidation of the debt, provided he would ac- 
cept her as his true and lawful spouse. His friend Dr. 
Johnson chanced by great good luck to come in at the 
time, and by advancing him a sufficient sum to defray 
the expenses of his establishment, consisting of only 
himself and a dirty shirt, relieved him from his matri- 
monial shackles. 

A literary friend once called to pay Fielding a visit, 
and found him in a miserable garret, without either fur* 
niture or convenience, seated on a gin-tub turned up for. 
a table, with a common trull by his side, and a half- 
emptied glass of brandy and water in his hand. This 
was the idea of consummate happiness entertained by 
the immortal author of Tom Jones, by him whose genius 
handed down to posterity the inimitable character of 
Square, with his " eternal fitness of things.'* 

A French poet and his family (we forget their 
names *), being unable to procure subsistence by their 
literary exertions, came to the somewhat novel expedient 
of anticipating the period of their starvation. They 

• BoUsy, a celebrated French dramatist. 
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blocked op the door of their garret with the miserable 
remnants of their furniture, and locked in each other's 
arms, with their little children starving by their side, 
coolly awaited the period of their final release from the 
thraldom of existence* In the last hours of sinking na- 
ture, the door of their garret was forcibly burst open, 
and their friend entered, and beheld the parents dying, 
and the children dead *. With some difficulty the 
former were restored to health, and lived to behold a 
youth of misery obliterated by an old age of honour and 
happiness. 

Our modern Bloomfield, of rural and pastoral cele- 
brity, wrote his " Farmer's Boy" in a garret occupied by 
shoemakers, and pursued his poetical occupation amid 
the din of arms and the clattering of heels. Collins 
composed his odes in some such miserable dwelling. 

Unfortunately these celebrated abodes of genius, these 
upper stories, like all other old and dull stories, are now 
waxing stale and out of fashion. Authors are no longer 
measured by their leanness, poets are no longer skinny, 
and Parnassus is no longer a bleak, desolate, and chilly 
clime. A mine of gold has lately been discovered in it, 
the principal proprietors of which are Scott, Byron, and 
Moore, who dig out the ore, to the exclusion of almost 
all the other respectable landholders of the mountain. 
Byron of late has been the most successful in his labours ; 
-—be has recently dug up a rich piece of gold, * € Don 
Juan," but which at present is mixed with metal of 
baser alloy: when, however, it has gone through the 
hands of the refiner, it may be rendered extremely pro- 
ductive to the finances, and creditable to the exertions, 
of the noble and ingenious discoverer. 

It appears then, that the old story of Mount Parnassus, 
that it afforded from its elevated summits an unimpeded 
view of the parish workhouse, is no longer to be consi- 
dered as possessing the merit even of .veracity. Whether 
it is that the shrubs on the margin of the Castalian foun- 
tain have obstructed the former landscape, we are not pre- 

* This is an error ; the children also were saved. 
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1>ared to assert ; but we are extremely fatigued with our 
ong residence in a garret, and shall beg leave to come 
down and finish the chapter, which some time or other 
we may, perhaps, be induced to continue. 

The Dfyetini. 



DIARY OF AN OLD BACHELOR, AND AN OLD 
MAID. 



THE BACHELOR. 
Years. 

1 6.— Incipient palpitations towards the young ladies. 

17. — Blushing and confusion in conversing with them. 

18. — Confidence in conversing with them, much in* 
creased. 

19. — Angry if treated by them as a boy. 

20. — Very conscious of his own charms and man- 
liness. 

21.— A looking-glass indispensable in his room, to 
admire himself. 

22. — Insufferable puppyism. 

23.— Thinks no woman good enough for him. 

24. — Caught unawares by the snares of Cupid. 

25. — The connexion broken off, from self-conceit on 
his part. 

26.— -Conducts himself with much superiority towards 
her. 

27.— Pays his addresses to another lady, not without 
hope of mortifying the first. 

28.— Mortified and frantic at being refused. 

29. — Rails against the fair sex in general. 

30.— Morose and out of humour in all conversation of 
matrimony. 

31. — Contemplates matrimony more under the in-' 
fluence of interest than formerly. 

32. — Considers personal beauty in a wife not so in- 
dispensable as formerly. 
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33.— Still retains a high opinion of bis attractions as 

a husband. 
34.— Consequently has no idea bat he may still marry 

a chicken. 
35.— Falls deeply and violently in love with one of 

seventeen. 
39. — An dernier desespoir : another refusal. 
37. — Indulges in every kind of dissipation. 
38. — Shuns the best part of the female sex. 
39. — Suffers much remorse and mortification in so 

doing. 
40.— -A fresh budding of matrimonial ideas, but no 

spring shoots. 
41*— A nice young widow perplexes him. 
42— Ventures to address her with mixed sensations 

of love and interest. 
43.— Interest prevails, which causes much cautious 

reflection. 
44.— The widow jilts him, being as cautious as him- 
self.* 
45.— -Becomes every day more averse to the fair sex. 
46.— Gouty and nervous symptoms begin to appear. 
47.— Fears what may become of him when old and 

infirm. 
48.— Thinks living alone quite irksome. 
49.— Resolves to have a prudent young woman as 

housekeeper and companion. 
50.— Nervous affection about him, and frequent at* 

tacks of the gout. 
51.— Much pleased with his new housekeeper as 

nurse. 
52. — Begins to feel some attachment to her. 
53.— His pride revolts at the idea of marrying her. 
54.— Is in great distress how to act. 
55.— Completely under her influence, and very mi* 

serable. 
56.— Many painful thoughts about parting with her. 
57.— -She refuses to live any longer with him solo. 
58.— Gouty, nervous, and bilious, to excess. 
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59.-— Feels very ill, sends for her to his bedside, and 

intends espousing her. 
60.— -Grows rapidly worse, has his will made in her 

favour, and makes his exit. 



THE OLD MAID. 

15.— Anxious for coming out, and the attention of the 
men* 

1 6.— -Begins to have some idea of the tender passions. 

1 /.—Talks of love in a cottage, and disinterested af- 
fection. 

18. — Fancies herself in love with some handsome man 
who has flattered her. 

19.— Is a little more difficult in consequence of being 
noticed. 

2ft— Commences fashionable, and dashes. 

21. — Still more confidence in her own attractions, 
and expects a brilliant establishment. 

22. — Refuses a good offer because he is not a man of 
fashion. 

23. — Flirts with every young man she meets. 

24. — Wonders she is not married. 

25. — Rather more circumspect in her conduct, 

26— Begins to think a large fortune not quite «0 in- 
dispensable. 

27.-— Prefers the company of rational men to flirting. 

28.— Wishes to be married in a quiet way with a com- 
fortable income. 

29. — Almost despairs of entering the married state. 

30. — Rather fearful of being called an old maid. 

31. — An additional love of dress. 

32.— Professes to dislike balls, finding it difficult to 
get good partners. 

33.— Wonders how men can leave the society of sen- 
sible women to flirt with chits. 

34.-— Affects good humour in her conversation with 
men. 

35. — Jealous of the praises of women. 
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36. — Quarrels with her friend who is lately married. 

37.— Thinks herself slighted in society. 

38. — Likes talking of her acquaintance who are mar* 

ried unfortunately, and finds consolation in their 

misfortunes. 
39.— Ill nature increases. 
40. — Very meddling and officious.— N.B. A growing 

penchant. 
41.— If rich, as a dernier ressort, makes love to a 

young man without fortune. 
42. — Not succeeding, rails against the sex. 
43— Partiality for cards, and scandal commences. 
44.— Severe against the manners of the age. 
45. — Strong predilection for a methodist parson. 
46.— Enraged at his desertion. 
47. — Becomes desponding, and takes snuff. 
48.— Turns all her sensibility to cats and dogs. 
49.— Adopts a dependent relation to attend on dogs. 
50.— Becomes disgusted with the world, and vents all 

her ill humour on this unfortunate relation* 

Literary Gazette. 



UNPALATABLE RECOLLECTIONS, 

Selected from the private Memoranda of a dUtinguUhed Epicure- 

After completing an education, the course of which 
excited uniform disgust, and progressively increasing 
hatred, the timely death of my uncle put me in posses- 
sion of an ample fortune. At the age of twenty-two I 
became my own master, and was said to have very re- 
spectable connexions and valuable friends — all of whom 
kindly interfered with their advice and experience of 
life to direct my mind to proper pursuits, in order, as 
they professed, to render me a distinguished ornament 
to society. My relations, who were esteemed to be very 
pious people, strongly urged me to marry, as an infal- 
lible mode of salvation from the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world, and all the sinful et ceteras con- 
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sequent .on a single life ; bnt as my father ahd mother 
had lived on very indifferent terms, and it was generally 
( supposed that their lives had been curtailed by their in- 
cessant disagreements and mutual endeavours to destroy 
each other's happiness, I had no particular or immediate 
desire to be playing this game over again. The more I 
reflected on the duties of the conjugal state, the less in- 
clination I felt to embark on that dangerous element. 
To female beauty I was not insensible ; and many of the. 
young ladies who were pointed out as eligible partners 
certainly possessed the exterior mien of angels. While 
they were angling for me, their tempers were serenely 
complacent, and they appeared to wear a perpetual 
smile.; indeed, I became so fascinated with their ani- 
mated conversation, elegant deportment, and pure ethics, 
that the memorable example of my honoured parents 
had almost faded from my recollection. It is a for- 
tunate circumstance that there arc touchstones for tem- 
per, without actually employing the balance, or passing 
through the gauge, which are delicate metaphors for 
being married. One evening I happened to be present 
when these angelic forms had been seated at a round 
table to a party of loo: at the commencement, an 
anxious solicitude was depicted in their sweet counte- 
nances; the bewitching smile suddenly vanished, and 
they seemed as deeply interested as Jews concluding a 
bargain. Fortune frowned on two of the most beautiful j 
every time they were loo'd, their bright eyes flashed in- 
dignation, disappointment, and malignity. In sighs they 
whispered curses on Pam, who never came within their 
grasp. As often as they consulted the oracle -of the 
pocket for fresh supply, their ivory teeth were displayed 
by a snarl — the upper lip curled, and the lower was 
bitten : and when they sat down to supper, a fiend-like 
scowl and leer of suspicion obscured the radiance of 
their charms. When I retired, with my friend Tickle, 
I said, " Bob, they are all alike ; and I am convinced 
that a trifle will convert an angel into a fury." In con- 
sequence of this important discovery, my matrimonial 
speculations were adjourned sine die. ■ 
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Some disinterested friends,, who had a seat to dispose 
of, earnestly advised me to be in parliament : they said, 
" it was the honourable and dignified occupation of a 
gentleman of fortune ; the country wanted men of in- 
dependent principles to stand forward ; parliament was 
the school of eloquence, and the high road to fame and 
distinction." This proposition I settled off-hand], by 
immediately applying the extinguisher. I told them that 
I never could be prevailed on to go into the gallery, 
much less into the body of the house— I had nothing to ' 
say on the subjects discussed in that assembly — I hated 
squabbling, which some people call argument— I never 
wrote letters, and therefore did not want franks— if in- 
vited to dinner, I felt a serious objection to attend a call 
of the house, and still greater aversion to be appointed 
on a committee, to volunteer my opinion on matters be- 
yond the range of my comprehension. Perhaps there is 
only one subject on which I could have voted with a 
clear conscience, and that is against the bill for general 
education ; for I always detested school, and whenever 
I am ill, constantly dream of learning a lesson. My re- 
latives and friends, finding that I had a will of my own, 
gave me up as a lost young man 5 and to manifest their 
teal for my welfare, scandalized me in every direction. 
For this dereliction and calumny they will always be 
entitled to my grateful acknowledgments ; for I think I 
have discovered that new acquaintance are preferable to 
old friends, and strangers more to be depended on than 
relations $ and I am confident that ladies, to borrow a 
favourite expression from philosopher Godwin, who take 
upon themselves the duties of marriage without the 
ceremony, are less presuming than wives. 

Divers authors have maintained, that every person 
has a ruling passion — a propensity, either from sudden 
impression or constitutional organization, to some par- 
ticular object. — The acuteness of my palate and vigour 
of digestion disposed me to conceive that I should excel 
in the fraternal sciences of eating and drinking, and I 
entertained no doubt bat my sapid organs would be 
considerably improved by frequent exercise. Taste has 
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virions departments — painting, architecture, sculpture, 
&c. but — 

" The proper study of mankind is food, 1 * 

Solemnly impressed that my office in this world was to 
invent new dishes, and devour them, I collected all the 
culinary writers, from the time of Caxton down to the 
last edition of Monsieur Ude, of modern celebrity.. At 
starting, as science proceeds by gradual advances, I 
frequented the better sort of cbffee-honses and taverns, 
to initiate myself in the correct nomenclature of different 
dishes, and to judge of their skilful preparation ; these, 
to be sure, are proper schools for a beginner, ingredere 
ut prqficias ; but I soon discovered that these victuallers, 
on account of their numerous visitants who are disposed 
to eat much and pay little, could not afford to furnish 
the most costly and exquisite entries* Sometimes I 
found that the same turkey had been twice subjected to 
the spit ;— a sole, that had been boiled the day before, 
underwent the operation of frying on the following ;«— 
cold meat appeared as a hot pie, with many other curious 
and ingenious devices.— Then the wine was so adul- 
terated, compelled, like a melancholic patient, to look 
old before its time, and fitted like a pauper with a ready- 
made coat, perceptibly impregnated with bad brandy, 
and tasting of every thing but the grape ; — that in about 
six months I sickened, and no longer frequented these 
tasteless and inhospitable retreats for the hungry. 

-Next I became a member of a fashionable dinner-club, 
managed by a superintending committee who purchased 
their own wine, and engaged a culinary artist of esta- 
blished reputation. This club was a diversified assem- 
blage, consisting of some sprigs of nobility, and a few 
old standards; — several members of parliament, who 
became very troublesome by repeating the trash that 
had been uttered in the house, and were, besides, always 
attempting to reform the club ; but this was less offensive 
to me than others, as I make it a rule never to attend to 
conversation, excepting it relate to improvements in 
cookery ; the remainder of our club was composed of & 
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few hungry and querulous lawyers, and two or three 
doctors, who had increased the means of gratifying their 
own appetites by destroying the digestive faculties of 
their patients. There is nothing permanent in this 
world— therefore in about two years the club dwindled 
away : a set of rascally economists complained of ex* 
penses; the cook, a very honest man and skilful pro- 
fessor, was accused of peculation by the reformers, and 
turned adrift for modestly demonstrating that he could 
not make turtle out of tripe, nor convert sprats into 
red mullet. Several of the members moved off without 
paying up their arrears. . The managing committee dis- 
posed of the premises, plate, furniture, and wines, and 
pocketed the money 5 — and thus the club was dissolved; 
At this time it is highly important to mention, that I 
had gained four stone and eleven pounds, horseman's 
weight.— 

" Methought I heard a voice cry, eat no more." 

The breaking up of our club, like the dissolution of 
the monasteries, introduced a new order of things : my 
appetite was still voracious, and I panted for wine—* 
also, on the slightest motion, for breath, from a vo* 
luminous accession of fat. The amateurs of good cheer 
were indeed dispersed, bnt sufficient were to be collected 
to coalesce by mutual attraction into a select body. What 
was to be done? Although my constitution was impaired* 
my fortune had accumulated 5 and this increase of wealth 
had arisen from my own rigid economy in every article 
that did not interfere with the gratification of my ap- 
petite. I had no amiable weakness in relieving the 
distressed 5 their miseries were doubtless extreme, and 
felt acutely by themselves — but they could not interest 
me. I possessed no library, excepting cookery books ; 
—-no equipage 5 on a rainy day, a hackney chariot set 
me down where I dined 5 and, when fine, I waddled to 
the repast. 

Having become quite corpulent, the ladies did not 
admire me ; and, in return, I did not notice- them— no 
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expense in that quarter; heaven be praised ! Much of 
my time, at my lodgings, was consumed in ruminating 
on the, good things I had enjoyed — in reflecting oa tit- 
bits that I could swallow, and in sleep. Suddenly a 
thought traversed my brain, that I should be rendered 
supremely happy by commencing Amphitryon : this pro- 
ject was immediately adopted. I took an elegant house, 
purchased a stock of the oldest and most delicious 
wines, and hired a culinary professor at an enormous 
salary; for I felt that my taste was appreciated— -re* 
ferences had frequently been made to my decision, from 
which no one had ever ventured to appeal. My ac- 
quaintance was genteel, for I had taken especial care to 
exfoliate all shabby people, who are Wrthened with ne- 
cessities. Twice a week my friends were invited in 
rotation ; for as I am wholly insensible to wit, detest 
music, and never listen to or join in conversation, I made 
no selection on account of intellectual superiority or 
companionable qualifications j indeed, several of my 
best friends are deaf, and that is a great advantage in 
society. The meetings at my house are decorous and 
silent; we exchange the civilities of drinking to each 
other at dinner, not by. wasting breath to inquire if 
Mr. G. would do me the honour to take wine, which is 
extremely vulgar, but by grasping the decanter and 
looking round : any person feeling a similar inclination 
does the same ; a partner is never wanting — there is a 
nod, and it is over. As we say nothing, our conversa- 
tion cannot be retailed or criticised by the servants in 
the kitchen; — no man, convulsed by a smart repartee, 
bolts out a mouthful of soup, partly on. the table-cloth, 
and considerably in the face of his opposite friend :— 
Thus we propagate no scandal, tell no lies, pay no com- 
pliments, except by the urbanity of gesture, nor palm 
stale jokes as a new coinage j and every man becomes 
wiser.by his own reflections. At my table, no one can 
be supposed to talk himself drunk ; if he really become 
so, and this often occurs, it is the genuine effect of the 
best wine. When we sit down to our repast, I never 
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speak to a servant — a footman is unfit for his situation 
who cannot anticipate his master's wishes and the re- 
quisitions of his guests. 

Perhaps one of the most gratifying scenes in nature, 
far beyond any thing hitherto conveyed by landscape or 
historical painting, is to behold my guests in silence sip 
their wine. As the glass is held up, the eye and the 
orient liquor reciprocally sparkle ; its bouquet expands 
the nostril, elevates the eyebrow to admiration, and 
composes the lips to a smile. When its crystal recep- 
tacle, which is as thin as Indian paper (for observe, to 
use a thick wine-glass is to drink with a gag in your 
mouth) , touches the lips, they become compressed, to 
allow the thinnest possible stream to enter, that its 
flavour may be thoroughly ascertained, and that succes- 
sive perceptions of palatable gratification may terminate 
in the gulp of ecstasy. Language has no adequate 
terms for the conveyance of our simple sensations or 
pleasurable feelings : at my table, and with my wine, it 
is unnecessary — each countenance speaks volumes. Thus 
we continue passing the bottle, till each guest is satis- 
fied, which is known when he rises — bows and retires. 
There are some whirligig people, who dine at one house, 
drop in at others afterwards ; go to the opera, half-play, 
or some silly conversazione : my company scorn such a 
jumble :— -indeed, when they do retire, they are not in a 
condition to go elsewhere. Like myself, the frequenters 
of my table are all single gentlemen, or widowers, who 
are not inconsolable : as soon as the marriage of a guest 
is announced, he is immediately scratched off the list of 
invitables. I am not the person to incur the reproach of 
parting man and wife— no, let him dine with his dar- 
ling ; and in the music of her amiable garrulity, let him 
sigh for the silence that prevails at my table. 

My dinner is distinguished by the intrinsic excellence 
of a few choice articles, prepared with consummate skill 
on the genuine principles of culinary science, and served * 
quite hot in regular succession. Two tureens of ex- 
quisite soup open the procession ! Wnen these are re- 
moved, two dishes of fish succeed, according to their 
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season. All my fish is crimped, to evince its freshness $ 
crimping may be termed the record of enduring vitality, 
and I possess a secret of giving time and vigour to the 
ultimate contraction of the fibres, not at present to be 
divulged. 

" Qucfd latet arcana, non enarrabile fibra.'* — Persius. 

To enumerate the next order of dishes is impossible j 
they consist of a tasteful selection of every thing that is 
delicious in the range of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms—dressed by the best, that is, by my own cook : — 

" No further seek his merits to disclose." 

Finally, the gossamer froths of cream, vol au vent, &c. 

" Come like shadows, so depart." 

To view the ordinary arrangements of a modern dinner 
is a f€ sorry sight,"— a dozen articles placed at once on 
the table, — then, on the removal of the covers, comes 
the ferocious onset 5—- some tremulous paralytic serving 
the soup, and scattering it in all directions, excepting 
into the plate where it ought to be delivered : — then an 
unhandy dandy mutilates the fish, by cutting it in the 
wrong direction :— here an officious ignoramus tears 
asunder the members of a fowl, as coarsely as the four 
horses dragged Ravillac limb from limb; there another 
simpleton notching a tongue into dissimilar slices, while 
a purblind coxcomb confounds the different sauces, 
pouring anchovy on pigeon-pie, and parsley and butter 
on roast beef. All these barbarisms are unknown at my 
table. 

My hour of dining is very uncertain : during the sum- 
mer 1 never feed till the sun has sunk below the horizon, 
as it is both brutal and unwholesome to nil the stomach 
during the time this luminary is in full blaze. Nothing 
worth eating can be digested during an intensity of heat 
and flow of perspiration. A man that dines at two 
o'clock in July should eat nothing but cos-lettuce, 
strawberries, or gooseberry-fool. 

I control climate in the dog-days ; every body does 
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it in winter by a rousing fire; — in hot weather my 
dining-room is artificially cooled. Twelve large copper 
vases, painted to resemble china, are placed in the 
apartment, filled with ice and salt. By this admirable 
contrivance, when the temperature is at 82, I can sink 
the thermometer down to 50. Many persons who have 
dined with me at these arctic meetings, for the first 
time, have exclaimed, €€ What a prodigious change in 
the weather ! We shall have but a short summer."— 
Some have taken a bumper of brandy to keep the blood 
in circulation ; and one gentleman whispered my servant 
to bring his great coat. 

I am fully aware that the pleasures of the table can- 
not be indulged without some hazard to the constitution : 
it is therefore the business of my serious reflections to 
counteract the invasions of disease, and provide timely 
remedies for its attack. A gold box is always placed 
on the table with the dessert, containing a store of pills, 
which are of very moving quality and speedy operation, 
termed " Peristaltic Persuaders :"— 4n an adjoining 
room there is a basin, as large as an ordinary washing- 
tub, with a copper of hot camomile tea; and a cupper is 
engaged to be in constant attendance till the guests de- 
part. Yet with all these salutary precautions, I have 
been an occasional sufferer: I have experienced three 
apoplectic seizures 5 my right foot is a mass of chalk 
stones 5 and 1 have been twice tapped for the dropsy. 

New Monthly Magazine. 



THE CHINESE LOVER. 

In Selim's stately city dwelt 

A lady matchless fair 5 
Throughout all China there was none 

That could with her compare* 
Twas more than beauty, more than wit, 

That fired her speaking eye ; 
With one sweet glance she stole the heart 

Of Hoang Si. 
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Her cheek outvied the mountain snows $ 

Her brows by nature were 
More thin, more beautifully form'd, 

Than others pluck'd with care. 
Twas on her cheek, and on her brow, 

And in her deep-set eye, 
Love bade his arrows lurk, to wound 

Poor Hoabg Si. 

Why, sweetly tottering, moved the maid 

In garden and in grove ? 
Too little were her beauteous feet 

To bear the queen of love ! 
Why strove she not by look or word, 

But stood with downcast eye? 
Love gave her silence voice to speak 

To Hoang Si- 

When Hansi moved, all other grace 

Eclipsed was and gone ; 
, As taper lights when Phoebus shines, 

As night at break of morn. 
Like little diamonds dropp'd in snow 

Were her bright eyes, but, ah ! 
Relentless parents bade them beam 

On Song-lin-Shah. 

Oh, why did fortune make her rich ? 

Or why was I so poor ? 
I met the lustre of her eye, 

And thought the bliss secure ,- 
Till richer proffers favour woo'd, 

Successful woo'd, for, ah ! 
Too cruel fate ! herself she gave 

To Song-lin-Shah. 

Far from my breast my reason fled, 

And left me quite forlorn j 
I wander'd to the deserts drear 

With ail my garments torn : 
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I taught the caverns to complain, 

1 made their echoes cry, 
Reverberative to my moans — 

Poor Hoang Si. 

I have been in the Indian lands, 

And on the Persian sea, 
But never, never could regain 

My heart's sweet liberty. 
Oft have I play'd the pipe of peace, 

And borne the sword, yet, ah ! 
Coald ne'er forget the beauteous wife 

Of Song-lin-Sbah. 

P.B. 



THE EMBLEM OF ETERNITY. 

When that eminent artist, Fuseli, first came to our 
metropolis, he took up his residence in the vicinity of 
Leicester-square; consequently, when business led him 
to the east end of the town, he had to pass through St. 
Martin's-c6urt, in which is the long- established ham 
and beef shop, kept by two brothers {who for good 
feeding surpass in appearance the best article they offer 
for the mastication of the public). These brothers, in 
order to blend pleasure with business, attend the shop 
on alternate weeks. This inclined Fuseli to think the 
thriving victualler was ever cutting and carving for the 
benefit of the people ; which conclusion excited his risi- 
bility, and induced him to exclaim each morning as he 
passed, " Ah! good morning N to yon fat man slicing de 
beef.'* — " Ah ! ah ! der is de fat man again slicing de 
beef."—" By gar, de fat man is always slicing de beef." 
These exclamations continued daily for several years ; 
and on Fuseli returning to the, Continent he took off his 
hat, and with a formal bow ejaculated, " Adieu fat man 
slicing de beef, I shall never see you again slicing de 
beef :" but after a considerable lajjse of time, Fuseli re- . 

VOL. IV. h 
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visited this country, and took up his abode in the old 
spot ; and on passing the well-remembered scene of his 
inquiry, he vociferated, « c Diavolo ! damn ! der he is 
again, der is de fat man slicing de beef. Ah, I see now, 
I see, der is one grand mistake: instead of de littel snake 
with de tail in his mout being the emblem of eternity, by 
gar it is de fat man slicing de beef!" 



ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPERS IN ENGLAND. 

These vehicles of historical intelligence and political 
discussion began to appear in England during the civil 
war. The paper called The English Mercury, which 
gave the first example of this kind of publication, scarcely 
deserves to be mentioned in a general estimate. It 
seems to have been established by Queen Elizabeth in 
times of great difficulty and danger, in order to com- 
municate such intelligence as she felt interested fn 
making known, and counteracting such rumours as her 
enemies were anxious to propagate. Of this publication 
we have seen three printed numbers in the collection of 
state papers in the British Museum. The earliest num- 
ber preserved is No. 50, dated July 23, 1588. It is 
entitled €€ The English Met curie, published by autho- 
ritie, for the prevention of false reports ;" and is said at 
the end to be " imprinted by Christopher Barker, her 
highness's printer." It would appear not to have been 
published at regular periodical intervals, but as occasion 
required, or events of importance occurred. We ob-^ 
serve, for instance, the publication of No/ 50, on the 
23rd of July, and No. 51 on the 26th 5 while subse- 
quently more than a month elapsed without a: new num- 
ber. The first article in No. 50, dated Whitehall, July 
23, 1588, contains advices from Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, that the Spanish Armada was seen on the 20th in 
the chops of the channel/making for the entrance of the 
channel with a favourable gale. An account is then 
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given of her majesty's fleet, which consisted of eighty 
sail, divided into four squadrons, commanded by the 
Lord High- Admiral in the Ark Royal, Sir Francis 
Drake, Admirals Hawkins and Forbisher. By the best 
computation, it is added, the enemy could not have (ewer 
than one hundred and fifty ships j bat as soon as they 
were seen from the top-mast of the English fleet, instead 
of exciting any fear of the result, they were hailed by 
- the English sailors with acclamations of joy. An account 
is then given of the attack made on the Armada on the 
21st of July, after which it fled. This official article goes 
on to state, that such preparations were made, not only 
at T41bufy and Blacklieath, but along the coast, that 
nothing was to be feared should the Spaniards even effect 
a landing. The article concludes — 

" By God's blessing there is no doubt but this unjust and daring en- 
terprise of the King or Spayne wHl turn out to his everlasting shame 
and dishonour, as all rankes of the people, without respect of religion, 
seem resolute to defend the sacred persone of their Sovereigne, and 
the Jawes and liberties of this country, against all fbrcsgne invaders." 

Under the head London, July 23, it is said— 

" The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Common Council, andlieutenancie 
of this great city, wayted upon her majestye at Westminster this af * 
ternone, with assurances of their hearty, and unanimous resolution to 
stand by and support her majestie at this critical juncture with their 
lives and fortunes, when her invaluable life, the true Protestant reli- 
gion, and all the privileges of freeborn Englishmen, are threatened by 
an open attack from our bigotted and bloode-thirsty adversaries the 
Spaniards. 

46 The queen received them very graciously, and assured them that 
she did not doubte their zealous endeavours to serve theyr sovereigne 
•n the present very important occasion ; that for her part, she selyed 
on God's providence and the goodnesse of her cause, and was resolved^ 
to run all risques with her faithful subjects." 

No. 51, dated Whitehall, July 26, contains— 

14 The journal of what passed since the 21st of this month between 
Her majesties fleet and that of Spayne, transmitted by the Lord Highe 
Admirall to the Lordes of the council." 

l2 
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Also/ a letter from Madrid, dated July 16, details 
" the hopes of Spayne in the Armada expedition." 

The next number in the collection, being fifty-four, is 
dated Nov. 24, an interval of four months. It contains 
an accpunr, under the head of London, of " the solemn 
general thanksgivinge for the successes obtayned against 
the Spanish Armada " Her majesty went in state to 
St. Paul's. She dined at the deanery, and rode back to 
Whitehall by torch-lights. 

From the time that this publication was given up, we 
find no continued vehicle for political intelligence with 
a fixed title for many years. In the reign of James I. 
packets of news were published in the shape of small 
quarto pamphlets, as they arrived. These pamphlets 
were .entitled " News from Italy, Germany, Hungary, 
&c." as they happened to refer to the transactions of 
those respective countries, and generally purported to 
be translations from the Low Dutch. 

No discussion could of course exist, nor could any 
news but such as pleased the government be communi- 
cated, when the star-chamber and high commission 
courts exercised an uncontrolled sway over the liberalities . 
< and the ears of authors, or while the first of the British 
Stuarts was issuing frequent proclamations, forbidding 
the people even to converse with one another on political 
topics. At that time, besides, there was neither a very 
extensive reading public, nor a system of convenient 
post communication. In the time of the civil war, news- 
papers multiplied to a great extent, and whole flights of. 
l< Mercuries" (for that was their favourite title) were 
weekly despatched with royal or parliamentary intel- 
ligence. In the course of one year (1643) nearly a 
score of papers were started, fourteen or fifteen of which 
we have seen. Among them we find the following 
titles:— "Special Passages, or certain Informations ;" 
'"England's memorable Accidents ;" " Diurnal of certain 
Passages of Parliament 5" " Mercurius Auricus;" " The 
"Kingdome's Weekly Intelligencer;" "Mercurius Civi- 
cus, or London's Intelligencer;" " The Parliament's 
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Scout's Discovery,- or certain Information from both 
Armies j" " The Parliament's Scout /' " Mercurius Rus- 
ticus, or the Country** Complaint of the Robberies, 
Plunderings, and other Outrages committed by the Rebels 
on his Majesty's faithful Subjects ;" ** Mercurius Britan- 
nicus/' a parliamentary paper ; the « Weekly Account," 
and the " Scotch Intelligencer." The " Mercurius Au- 
licus" was first published at Oxford, in January, 1 643, to 
counteract the alleged falsehoods of the Roundheads, or 
partisans of the parliament. This purpose is expressed 
in the following introductory paragraph. The " Mer- 
curius Aulicus" begins thus :-— 

" The world hath long enough been abused with falsehoods ; and 
there's a weekly cheat put out to nourish the abuse among the people, 
and make them pay for their seducement. And that the world may 
see that the court is neither so barren of intelligence as it is conceived, 
nor the attain thereof in so unprosperous a condition as these pam- 
phlets make them, it is thought fit to let them truly understand the 
state of things, that so they may no longer pretend ignorance, or be 
deceived with untruths ; which being premised once for all, we now 
go into the businesse wherein we shall proceed with all truth and can- 
dour." 

At the Restoration, the wings of political fame were 
dipt, and the " Mercuries'* disappeared. In the time of 
William and Anne, thongh the press to a certain extent 
was free, and though several literary journals were 
established, the only vehicle for news was the " London 
Gazette/* which was established in 1642. During the 
reign of the two first sovereigns of the house of Hano- 
ver, more than half a dozen of journals, almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the communication of news, were 
established in London ; but as yet much was wanting to 
complete the scheme of our present newspapers. At the 
late king's accession, and for many years subsequently', 
we find in the newspapers (the " London Chronicle/' 
" St. James's Chronicle/' and the •« Daily Advertiser/* 
for. instance) i no political discussion, no parliamentary 
intelligence, and no reports of the proceedings of the 
courts of law. The debates of Parliament at that time 
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seem to have been as unknown to the body of the people 
as the deliberations of the privy council. The commence- 
ment and conclusion of a session were mentioned some* 
times in a single paragraph ; and if a member wished 
to inform his constituents of the particular line of con- 
duct which he .had pursued, or the individual speeches 
which he had delivered, he -was obliged, like honest 
Andrew Marvel, to communicate with them every day 
by letter. We subjoin a paragraph from Dr. Johnson's 
" Life of Addison/' giving bis account of the commence- 
ment and original character of a species of publication, 
which, like its contemporary and constant companion— 
a tea breakfast— has almost now become a necessary of 
life:— 

c * This mode of conveying cheap and easy knowledge began among 
us in the civil war, when it was much the interest of either party to 
raise and fix the prejudices of the people. At that time appeared 
•^Mercurius Aulicus," * Mercurius Kusticus,*' and '* Mercurius 
Civicus." It is said, that when any title grew popular, it was stolen 
op the antagonist (those days, it would appear, had theh Dr. Slop*, as 
welt as the present), who, by this stratagem, conveyed his notions to 
those who would not have received him, had he not worn the appear- 
ance of a friend. Those " Mercuries*' were succeeded by " L'JSs- 
trange's Observator," and that by " Lesly's Rehearsal" 

It is needless to say to what an extent the publication 
of newspapers is now carried. It was ascertained; 
lately, by a return of the Stamp-office, where the pape* 
for all the journals in London and the United Kingdom 
is stamped, that the number in London was 300,000, in 
the country 650,000 weekly; making nearly a million 
weekly, and fifty millions per annum. 

It would extend this article to too great a length to 
give even the most concise account of the origin, num- 
ber, and characters of foreign journals. Holland led 
the way in this species of publication. Scarcely a. 
country or a capital of any extent is now to be found 
without its " Gazette." They have flourished mosl 
where liberty is most widely diffused and most firmly 
established. America* next to England* seems the* 
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chosen seat of free discussion and newspaper public** 
tion. It is calculated that the 'number of newspapers 
published in the American union in the course of a year 
exceeds twenty-five millions. The number of newspaper 
establishments is much greater in proportion to the 
number of papers sold than in this country. Few daily 
journals, we are told, number more than 1300 sub- 
scribers, and only three journals of any description 
reckon above 4500. Perhaps the latter part of the esti- 
mate may, apply to England as well as ID America; but 
in this country we contrive to do what, notwithstanding 
the absence of stamp duties, could not be done on the 
other side of the Atlantic We continue to publish 
papers which scarcely any body reads, and which are 
solely supported by the bounty of that government which 
they are incompetent to serve. The following is the 
state of the newspaper press in the United States in 
1810, as extracted from a late number of the " National 
Intelligencer.' 9 The increase since that year has been 
about 52 per cent. 
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THE HIGHLANDER. 

Let the bard' snatch his lyre, and the warrior his- 

sword, 
And let Fame praise the feats which they lave to re^ 

cord — 
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But what hero recorded in glory's proud roil 

Can they match with the Highlander's chivalrous sonl > 

For his valour in arms, and his spirit to dare, ' 
Is the boast of the brave, and the joy of the fair- 
When the Highlander sallies exultingly forth 
In the plume of the eagle and plaid of the North ! 

In the vision of Fancy behold his career, 

From the mountains descending with broad sword and 

spear— 
And his onset to battle's inspiriting shock, 
Is the torrent in foam bursting wild from the rock. 

Let the victor rejoice that his glory shall live 

In the strains of the bards-— claiming praise while they 

give* 
For their fame and the hero's are wedded for aye 
In the musical beauty of Caledon's lay. 

But that lay to his heart shall be charmingly sweet, 
As the heath-cover' d hill when it welcomes his feet ; 
And his spirit shall start on the lofty Cairn-gorin, 
While the wild harp of Cona exults in the storm ! 

For that harp full of magic could masterly move 
The reluctant to arms and the mighty to love ; 
And the Highlander's bosom shall echo the song, 
While the tide of emotion is hurried along. 

Edinburgh Magazine. 



A PROFESSOR OF SIGNS. 

King James VI., on removing to London, was waited 
upon by the Spanish ambassador, a man of erudition, 
but who had a crotchet in his head that every country 
should have a professor of signs, to teach him and the 
like of him to understand one another* The ambassador 

l5 
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was lamenting one day, before the king, this great de«* 
sideratum throughout alt Europe, when the king, who 
was a queer ish sort of man, says to him — " Why, I have 
h professor of signs in the northernmost college in my 
dominions, viz. at Aberdeen j bat it is a great way off, 
perhaps 600 miles."— " Were it 10,000 leagues off I 
shall see him," says the ambassador, " and am deter-* 
mined to set out in two or three days." The king saw 
he had committed himself, and writes, or causes to 
be written, to the university of Aberdeen, stating the 
case, and desiring the professors to put him off some 
way, or make the best of him. The ambassador arrives, 
is received with great solemnity; but soon began to 
inquire which of them had the honour to be professor 
of signs ? and being told that the professor was absent 
in the Highlands, and would not return nobody could 
say when* ' Says the ambassador, " I will wait his return, 
though it were twelve months." Seeing that this would 
not do, and that they had to entertain him at a great 
expense all the while, they contrived a stratagem.*-* 
There was one Geordy, a butcher, blind of an «ye, 8 
droll fellow, with much wit and roguery about him. — 
He is got — told the st6ry> and instructed to be a pro* 
fessor of signs y but not to speak on pain of death. — 
Geordy undertakes it. The ambassador is now told that 
the professor of signs would be at home next day, at 
which he rejoiced greatly. Geordy is goixmed, tvigged^ 
and placed in a chair of state in a room of the college, 
all the professors and the ambassador being in an adjoin- 
ing room* The ambassador is now shown into Geordy's 
room, and left to converse with him as well as he could, 
the whole professors waiting the issue with fear and 
trembling* The ambassador holds lip one of his lingers 
to Geprdyj Geordy holds up two of his. The ambassa- 
dor holds up three) Geordy clenches his fist and looks 
stern. The ambassador then takes an orange from his 
pocket, and holds it up; Geordy takes a piece of barley- 
cake from his pocket, and holds that up. After which 
the ambassador bows to him, and retires to the other 
professors* who anxiously inquired his opinion of their 
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brother. " He is a perfect miracle" says the ambassa- 
dor ; " I would not give him for the wealth of the In- 
dies- 1"—" Well/* say the professors, "to descend to par- 
ticulars." — " Why," said the ambassador, " I first held 
up one finger, denoting that there is one God"; he held 
up two, signifying that these are the Father and Son ; 
I held up three, meaning the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost 5 he clenched his fist, to say that these three an© 
one* I then took out an orange, signifying the goodness 
of God, who gives his creatures not only the necessaries 
but the luxuries of life 5 upon which the wonderful man 
presented a piece of bread, showing that it was the staff 
of life, and preferable to every luxury." The professors 
were glad that matters had turned out so well ; so having 
got quit of the ambassador, they next got Geordy, to 
hear his version of the signs. " Well, Geordy, how 
have you come on, and what do yon think of yon man }" 
"The rascal!" says Geordy, "what did. he do first, 
think ye ? He held up one finger, as much as to say 
you have only one eye ! Then I held up two, meaning 
that my one eye was perhaps as good as both his. Then ' 
the fellow held up three of his fingers, to say that the/e 
were but three eyes between us j and then I was so mad; 
at the scoundrel that I steeked my neive, and was to come 
a whack on the side of his head, and would ha' done it 
too, but for your sakes. Then the rascal did not stop 
with his provocation here ; but forsooth takgs out an 
orange, as much as to say, your poor beggarly cold 
country cannot produce that! I showed him a whang 
of a bear bannock, meaning that I didna' care- a farthing 
for him nor his trash neither, as lang's I ha' this ! But 
by a* that's guid," concluded Geordy, " I'm angry yet 
that I didna' thrash the hide o* the scoundrel !"— So 
much for signs, or two ways of telling a story.. 
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ftOS ALBA, A SICILIAN TALE. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF CHEV. DE FLORIAN. 

Singe that it bas become the custom in oar France t& 
philosophize, and for every one to meddle with reason- 
ing, and to disbelieve all that cannot be proved to be 
true, magic and many other things have fallen greatly 
in estimation. Charms, philtres, and enchantments, so 
celebrated of old, and so dreaded by oar ancestors, have 
nearly lost all their credit. The gipsies who tell for- 
tunes, and the dealers in spells, are ridiculed; bo one 
visits now the old women who predict from the cards ; 
and even those more skilful practitioners, who read the 
future in the white of ait egg or the grounds of coffee, 
are contemptuously laughed at.— Others may laugh j for 
my part, I do not. Without bringing forward here a 
crowd of histories, which are attested by a thousand 
witnesses, I every day see events happen which prove 
to me the truth of magic— For example, when two 
lovers, whom absence, persecution, and obstacles of all 
kinds, havei served but to render more dear to each 
other',* have at length, by their continued constancy, 
succeeded in tying the hymeneal knot, and then, all at 
once, mutually disgusted, they become unfaithful at the 
very moment when fidelity is a duty,— will any one say 
that there is nothing of magic in the case? When a 
broken-hearted widow, ready to die of grief on the tomb 
of her husband, and who makes her friends fear that her 
despair will at last wholly deprive her of her senses, is 
in a moment restored to reason by the sight of a hand- 
some young man, and that, drying up the tears in which 
she was drowned, she puts into the hands of her con- 
. soler, her fortune, of which he takes good care, and her 
h ippiness, about which he cares nothing,— is it not evi- 
dent that this must be the effect of some magical potion } 
There can be no doubt of it 5 and a hundred similar in- 
stances may be cited in support of my assertion. Besides, 
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Spain, Italy, and Sicily, still have a tribunal, whose 
business it is severely to panish magicians; an additional 
proof that their art is not so chimerical as some would 
induce ns to believe. A judgment, too, may be formed 
upon this head, from the following very true anecdote, 
which I had from those who were eye-witnesses of the 
fact.. 

■ Rosalba was born at Palermo, of an illustrious and 
powerful family. Fortune did much for her; nature did 
still more. From her infancy, her growing beauty, her 
grace, her sweetness, her sense, made her the idol of a 
father, of whom she was the only child. The * most 
careful education, the most able masters, unfolded the 
talents which Heaven had bestowed upon Rosalba. At 
the age of fourteen she already eclipsed all the Sicilian 
beauties; she understood and spoke the language of 
Racine, that of Pope; that of Cervantes, and even some- 
what of that of Gessner ; she made verses which she 
showed only to her father, but which would have de- 
lighted others than her father; she sung the airs of Leo, 
with a voice more affecting than that of the famous 
Faustina ; and when she accompanied herself on the 
harp, the cardinals and prelates who had the best taste 
in music unanimously agreed that Rosalba could not be 
surpassed by the angels of heaven. 

To so many charms, and so many accomplishments, 
Rosalba joined a fortune of a hundred thousand ducats 
a year. It may easily be believed that she was sought 
after by the first nobles of Sicily. The old Count de 
Scanzano, her father, wise enough to know that a splen- 
did marriage is not always a happy one, took especial 
care not to look merely to the titles and riches of those 
who aspired to the hand of his daughter. He would 
not favour any one of them in particular; but con* 
fining himself to admitting them to the concerts and 
balls which he frequently gave, this good parent al- 
lowed Rosalba to remain absolute mistress of her 
choice. 

Rosalba was long undecided. She was naturally ten- 
', lively, impassioned like a Sicilian; but she was 
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only sixteen, and her heart, which already began tor 
speak, had not yet declared itself for any one. Her 
eyes, however, had singled out the young Duke of Cas- 
tellamare. A tall and graceful stature, a handsome 
figure, wit, valour, a great name, and the age of nine* 
teen, gave the duke the advantage over rivals wiser 
than himself. Deprived of his parents when he was in 
the cradle, the liberty which he had prematurely en- 
joyed might serve as an apology for the deviations of 
impetuous youth. Besides, those deviations were not 
known, and the Count de Scanzano, who at first had 
disliked to see him seeking the hand of Rosalba, no 
sooner heard that he was preferred, than he himself pre- 
ferred him. He first spoke of the duke ; he bestowed 
on htm a warm panegyric ; and on this occasion/ as he 
had long been accustomed to do, he gave his daughter 
such advice as he perceived would be most pleasing for 
her to follow. 

The marriage was soon concluded. The Count de 
Scanzano celebrated it by magnificent entertainments. 
The young duchess was introduced at the court of the 
viceroy, of which she became the fairest ornament.— 
Nothing was talked of but her charms j and the duke 
was universally envied. The blissful Rosalba- gave her* 
self up to the pleasures of every kind, which employed and 
varied all her moments. Young, beautiful, rich, adored, 
she saw before her a long career of felicity. Her hus- 
band lived but to love her; and her old father, trans** 
ported with joy, loudly returned thanks to Heaven,, 
embraced his son-in-law, gazed on his daughter, and 
congratulated himself on the certainty of his quitting 
existence before any event could occur to disturb the 
happiness which he felt. 

Six months after the marriage that happiness no- 
longer existed. The duke, led astray by his dangerous 
friends, the corrupters of his youth, once more gave 
himself up to those lamentable pleasures which he had 
quitted, but not renounced. He abandoned his wife, 
for the sake of worthless rivals. At first he carefully 
concealed the outrages which he offered to love ; but 
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Soon, throwing off all restraint, he lavished his trea- 
sure^ on the vile objects of his transient flames ; he him- 
self made public his excesses, and seemed to be vain 
of the trouble which he took to procure his own de- 
gradation. 

The unfortunate Rosalba had no need of information 
from those officious persons who take a pleasure in 
lacerating the .hearts of deserted wives. She loved the 
duke, and perceived the change as soon as he himself 
did. Repressing her tears in silence, and hiding her 
grief from every eye, she was particularly solicitous to 
conceal it from her father, and to spare the tender old 
man a sorrow which would have sunk him to the tomb. 
Feigning before him that she was happy, and smiling 
when the tears were stifling her, she framed excuses 
for the frequent absences of the duke, whenever the count 
complained of them ; assigned motives for them ; and 
invented pretexts to account for her own profound soli- 
tude, and for the state of her health, which was every 
day declining. This good' father did not believe her, 
but he pretended to believe; he hid from her his alarms, 
his disquietude; and both of them, fearing to disclose 
what passed in their minds, were induced, by the deli- 
cacy of their feelings, to deceive eachr other. 

Rosalba had but one friend, to whom she confided 
her secrets. This friend, who was named Laura, was 
her most faithful domestic. Better informed than her 
mistress of the libertinism of the young duke, and de* 
spairing ever to see him return to his wife, Laura had 
often endeavoured to extinguish, or at least to weaken, 
the fondness of the duchess. She had exhorted her to 
live at last for herself, fpf her father, for friendship. 
Rosalba could not follow this advice. The want which 
she felt of loving, the delicious pleasure of being able 
to reconcile her duty and her inclination, the involun^ 
tary gratitude which an innocent young female feels 
towards the man who first taught her to love ; — all con- 
spired to inflame the heart of Rosalba, all rendered dear 
to her a guilty husband. She attributed to herself the 
cause of her misfortune ; she reproached herself with 
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having believed that always to love would be sufficient 
to make her always sure of being loved ; and likewise 
with having, since her marriage, neglected those talents 
of which she was little vain, but which seduce, capti- 
vate, and often retain more strongly than constancy 
the lover whose pride they gratify. Rosalba now dressed 
more elegantly; she found the secret of appearing more 
lovely ; she returned to her harp and her songs, and 
drew tears from the eyes of her father, by singing the 
beautiful verses of Tasso, in which Rinaldo is recalled 
by Armida. Her efforts were fruitless: her sweetness 
of temper, lier patience, her tender attentions, had no 
effect upon her husband. Yielding himself up to the 
most shameful profligacy, passing the days and nights 
far from his home, far from the do chess, scarcely did 
he see her for a few moments, scarcely did he hear from 
others to what a height of perfection she had brought 
those enchanting talents which she cultivated for him 
alone. 

At length, driven to despair, Rosalba prayed for 
death, and Laura began to fear that grief would indeed 
put an end to her existence. «* My dear mistress/' said 
she to her one day, " since it is not in your power to 
cure yourself of a fatal passion, which is sinking you to 
the grave ; since, to bring back an ingrate, you have 
exhausted the strongest and the tenderest means that 
love and virtue can employ, other means must be used, 
rather than you shall be suffered to perish. I know an 
old Jewess, who has lived at Palermo for these two 
years, who is celebrated for her magical skill, and par- 
ticularly for the love-potions which she makes. Our 
pretended freethinkers mak^/jame of the wonders which 
she performs, and refuse to put any faith in them $ but 
for my part, thank Heaven! I believe every thing, and I 
cannot doubt what I have seen with my own eyes. You 
remember the young Elizabeth who came last winter to 
show you some gauzes, and in whom you seemed to 
take an interest. She wis no less prudent than hand- 
some. She resided with my sister, who has a thousand 
times told me that she was an. example to ail the neigh- 
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bourhood. A young nobleman saw her at church* and 
had the boldness to talk to her of love. Elizabeth wonld 
not listen to him ; she sent back his letters unopened, 
and avoided coming in his way. The rejected lover 
hastened to beg the assistance of the old Jewess, in- 
formed her of his attachment, and made her a large 
present. The sorceress gave him a small green taper, 
which she told htm to light whenever he was desirous 
of seeing the object of his affections. Whether he 
lighted the candle that very evening I cannot say, bat 
I know that since that time Elizabeth goes every night 
alone to her lover, and does not leave him till break of 
day. My sister, having ascertained this fact, was be- 
ginning to reproach her, but the poor Elizabeth dis- 
armed her, by telling her that as soon as she is asleep, 
she gets up, dresses herself by some supernatural power, 
quits the house without wishing to do so, and, in spite 
of herself, seeks the young nobleman, for whom she 
has not the least affection. ' There/ says she, ' is a 
green taper which burns without being consumed, and 
which goes out with a noise as soon as the day ap- 
pears. Then I recover my reason, I seem to awake 
from a terrible dream, and I return to my home bathed 
in tears/ 

" By this story, my .dear mistress, which is but too 
true, you may. form an idea how powerful are the en- 
chantments of this Jewess. Why not consult her ? If 
you do not wish to be known, dress in my clothes. If 
you are afraid of going to her, I will undertake to bring 
her here." 

The duchess heard Laura with a melancholy smile. 
She rejected her offer, unwilling to apply to a nemedy 
.which her understanding and her reason represented to 
her as being completely ridiculous. But understanding 
and reason have no great influence when we love, and 
nothing appears foolish which seems likely to assist in 
rendering us attractive. $osalba meditated upon the 
Jewess. . Her imagination, naturally ardent, was still 
more inflamed by Jove. Credulous, because she was 
.tender, she paid to the customs of her country that 
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tribute of superstition which every Sicilian owes* to 
them : she was now utterly hopeless ; and Laura every 
day related to her some new miracle which had been 
performed by the sorceress. Rosalba at length made 
up her mind, and gave permission to Laura to go in 
search of the Jewess. 

The old woman did not come till night. She was 
privately introduced into a secret apartment, which 
was scantil y lighted. The duchess immediately entered, 
accompanied only by Laura. She was ready to recoil 
with terror at the sight of a short figure, bending on a 
-black-thorn stick, and dressed in a red gown, which 
was confined by a yellow girdle. On the head of the 
sorceress, which kept perpetually shaking, an old hood, 
drawn forward, scarcely concealed a few gray hairs. A 
pointed bone, covered with dry skin, which formerly 
was her nose, nearly joined a similar bone which still 
served as a chin. Her keen though bloodshot eyes were 
surmounted by eyebrows of straggling white hairs, 
and two wrinkled cavities marked the spots which were 
once her cheeks. 

The duchess, having a little recovered from her fright, 
desired the old sorceress to be seated, and, wishing to 
disguise nothing from her, " I adore my husband," 
said she, and at these words tears dropped from her 
eyes ; " I have been beloved by him ; yes, I am sure he 
loved me ! Now he quits me for vile objects, who are 
unworthy of him. If you can bring him back ; if you 
can restore him to. me, such as he was in the days of my 
bliss, my purse, my jewels, all that I possess, shall be 
yours. 

The sorceress bent her head, knitted her white eye- 
brows, and rubbed her forehead with her withered hand. 
After a moment's silence, "Madam," said she, in a hoarse 
Voice, " I have philtres of which the effect is infallible 
in bringing back wandering lovers j but I know of none 
strong enough for husbands. I was, however, applied 
to, last winter, by a young princess, who was in the same 
situation with yourself. Her husband was enamoured of 
a Roman singer, who was ordinary enough in person* 
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ana declining in years. I tried two magical potions in 
vain. Astonished at my bad success, I began to suspect 
that the singer herself dealt in magic, and that she 
counteracted my charms by others, which destroyed their 
effect. Piqued, then, by that spirit of rivalship which 
is the inspirer of talent, I contrived to procure admission 
into the house of the singer. I ascended to the garret ; 
it was secured with three locks ; you may judge that I 
had no need of keys to open them. When I entered the 
garret, I soon perceived what it was that rendered my 
philtres of no avail. I saw a handsome cock, chained by 
the neck, the wings, and the legs. The cock had on both 
his eyes leather shades, which entirely prevented him 
from seeing. I laughed with contempt. I seized the 
cock, and contented myself with taking off the shades. 
Quite satisfied that all my wishes would be fulfilled, I 
then returned home. In fact, the moment that the cock 
ceased to be blind, the husband of the young princess 
ceased to be so with respect to the singer. He saw her - 
as she really was, ugly, old, wicked, and perfidious; 
and seeing also that his wife was young, faithful, and 
charming, he became more enamoured of her than even 

The cure which we now have to perform is far more 
difficult. You cannot point out any particular woman 
who has your husband's affections. Several share it 5 
and my enchantments, thus divided, would assuredly 
lose their strength. Let us however not despair. I 
am the mistress of a terrible secret ; and if I could ob- 
tain the locks, cut by yourself, from the head of a cri* 
minal who died on the gibbet, I should be sure of making 
you loved, for your whole life, by him whom you adore/* 

The duchess shuddered at these words, and dismissed 
the sorceress 5 but she had no sooner quitted the room 
than Laura hastened to recall her. , Driven to despera- 
tion, Rosalba, after having exhausted her offers and 
entreaties to her to find other means, and conquered at 
last by the pertinacity of the Jewess, who persisted in 
repeating that this means alone was certain, Rosalba. 
ended by inquiring how these terrible locks were to be 
procured. . 
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" Listen to me," said the sorceress* " Half a league 
from Palermo, on the road to Corlione, is a stnall chapel, 
surrounded by a deep ditctu A wooden bridge leads to 
this chapel, and round the chapel runs a ledge of stone, 
about six inches wide. Above this ledge are suspended 
from the walls the bodies of the criminals who are exe % 
cuted at Palermo. They continue there, as a warning 
to others, till they fall into the ditch, which serves as a 
sepulchre for their remains. If you have courage enough, 
or rather love enough, to go to this chapel alone, and 
to cut off with your left hand the locks of the first corpse 
that you meet with, I will answer for the rest. But no 
one must accompany you. It is necessary that you 
should go alone, and that it should be at the hour of 
midnight." 

Rosalba reflected for a few moments; then, seizing 
and strongly pressing the hand of the old Jewess, she 
replied, " 1 will go." 

The clock struck eleven. Rosalba determined to 
make the attempt immediately. She called for her veil, 
and Laura trembling gave it to her. She furnished her- 
self with a dark lantern, a pair of scissors, and a dagger ; 
ordered the sorceress to wait for her ; forbade Laura to 
follow her ; and quitted the palace by the garden gate. 
She then hastened put of the city, took the road of Cor- 
lione, and was soon in the country, entirely by herself, 
amidst the darkness of the night, walking forward with 
a rapid and firm step, her mind solely occupied with the 
idea of her husband. 

She arrived ; she saw the chapel-— a trembling came 
over her j but, without stopping, she sought with her 
lantern the entrance to the wooden bridge. She crossed 
it, and pressed forward ; and, when she came to the 
ledge of stone, she paused to examine it by the feeble 
light of her lantern. This ledge was barely half a foot 
in width, and was cut sloping towards the ditch. The- 
duchess turned the light to it, and looked down the 
preciplfe : she could distinguish whitened bones about 
forty yards below her. , 

Almost ready to faint, Rosalba rallied her spirits* made 
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an effort, and placed one foot on the narrow ledge. At 
the second step she tottered. Her first impulse naturally 
was to stretch oat her hand, to sop port herself by the 
wall. Her hand met the leg of one of the suspended 
corpses. She seised and held it fast, passed her lantern 
from her left hand to that which held the leg, took out 
her scissars, and stretching out her insecurely fixed feet, 
to raise herself on tiptoe, she endeavoured to reach the 
/head of the corpse, that she might obtain the locks which 
she wanted. 

While she was in the midst of this horrible occupa- 
tion, a chariot with six horses passed along the high 
road. • In this chariot was a young man who was con- 
ducting two opera-singers to his country-house. By 
the twinkling of the pale light, he distinguished from the 
road a female, who seemed to be trying to take down 
the body of one of the wretched criminals. Struck with 
horror and affright, the young man took the female for a 
sorceress, who was preparing to perform some magical 
operation. He stopped the horses, rushed from his 
carnage, harried forward, and, superstitious even though 
debauched, he exclaimed, with a thundering voice, " la- 
famous wretch! leave the dead in peace, or fear the 
living. Tremble lest I instantly drag you from your 
horrible prey, and deliver yon into the hands of the In- 
quisition ." 

What were the feelings of the duchess on hearing 
these words. It was the voice of her husband ! In her 
surprise and terror she dropped the lantern, which 
rolled down, went out, and left the unhappy Rosalba 
in utter darkness, suspended to the corpse, trembling, 
scarcely breathing, and aware that her strength was 
rapidly deserting her. 

The duke redoubled his threats. He was already 
crossing the bridge. Compelled at length to speak, the 
nearly dying Rosalba said to him, " Stop, stop ! God 
and my heart bear me witness that I meditate no crime. 
Do not revile an unfortunate being, Who deserves only 
pity ; but, above all, do not come near me, unless you 
wish me instantly to throw myself into this gulf." 

At these words, at that voice, the duke knew his wife. 
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He screamed, hurried towards her, uttering her name, 
and imploring her to wait for him, and to take courage; 
he even lavished expressions of tenderness, which were 
forced from him by the danger of Rosalba. At length 
he reached her, seized her in his arms, carried her 
senseless to the chariot, from which he turned out those 
who occupied it 5 and flying back to the city, frozen 
with surprise and horror, he reached his palace before 
Ihe duchess recovered from, the swoon into which she 
had fallen. 

Laura, when she saw her mistress lifeless in the arms 
of the duke, filled the air with cries of grief. She as- 
sisted, and restored her to life ; while the duke, almost 
beside himself, could not believe what he had seen, strove 
in vain to comprehend it, and requested an explanation. 
The Jewess, then, with an awful gravity, addressed him 
in these words ;* 

" Insensible and cruel man ! fall on your knees before 
your wife, and adora that model of affectionate and 
constant hearts. Never did lover, never did husband, 
receive a warmer, greater, stronger proof of love, than 
that which you have now received. Learn, ingrate ! 
learn what your Rosalba has done for you $ blush for 
having reduced her to it ; and employ your Whole future 
life in paying the debt which you have thus contracted 
in a single moment. 

The Jewess then recounted her conversation with the 
duchess, and the terrible proof which she had required 
. from her. The duke did not wait till the old woman 
had finished her story 5 he threw himself at the feet of 
the duchess, and shed tears of admiration, tenderness, 
and repentance ; he vowed to atone, by an eternal con- 
stancy, for that misconduct which he now abhorred ; he 
entreated her pardon, and confessed that he was not 
worthy of it. The tender Rosalba raised him up with 
a melancholy smile, pressed him to her bosom, bathed 
his face with tears of rapture; and. both at once pouring 
out their grateful acknowledgments, they mutually thank- 
ed each other for the happiness which they were hence- 
forth to enjoy. 

From this moment the young Castellamare, aban- 
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doning the false friends who had not been able entirely 
to corrupt him, happy in a felicity which he had not, yet 
known ,-r that which is given By virtue, pare love, and a 
heart at peace with itself, — Castellamare, daily more 
attached to and more lo.ved by Rosalba, passed his, days 
serenely with his faithful wife, their children, and the 
good old Scanzano. The Jewess, enriched by the gifts 
which the duchess lavished on her, followed her advice, 
and relinquished her dangerous profession. She has 
since confessed that, when she proposed to Rosalba to 
visit the chapel, she knew that the duke always passed 
by it about midnight. She, perhaps, reckoned upon 
this meeting ; but that circumstance does not diminish 
the glory of her success, nor ought it in the least to 
lessen the faith which is due to the wonderful power of 
magicians* R -* * 

Pocket Magazine. 



AN ADVENTURE IN MERIONETHSHIRE. 

The season had for many days been uncommonly wet. 
The waters were swelled with continual rains, and the 
low lands were almost inundated. It was July. After a 
> series of heavy showers, one afternoon the sky brightened, 
the sun burst forth with redoubled splendour, and all 
nature smiled. This is a moment particularly dear to 
the lover of rural scenery. Dry weather tarnishes the 
face of nature, fades the lovely colours of hill and valley, 
and profanes and destroys those sweet odours which, 
more than any thing else, give the last finish to the 
charms.of nature. I hastened to enjoy the golden op- 
portunity. By long practice I knew how to find the 
paths where mire and swamps would not occur tQ 
interrupt my pleasure. My way led me by a steep ac- 
clivity of the mountain which overhangs the basin that 
forms the source of the Desunny. I gained the eastern 
extremity of the ridge, that I might the more amply 
enjoy the beams of the soiling sun, as he sunk beneath 
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the waves of the Irish Sea. It was the finest evening 
my eyes ever beheld. The resplendent colours of the 
clouds, the rich purple and burnished gold in various 
streaks, fantastically formed and repeated, were beyond 
any imagination to conceive. The woods were vocal.. 
The scents that surrounded me, the steaming earth, the 
fresh and invigorating air, the hay and flowers, con- 
stituted, so to express myself, an olfactory concert, infi- 
nitely more ravishing than all the concords of harmonious 
sounds that human art ever produced. , This lovely 
moment combined, in one impression, the freshness of 
the finest morning, with all the rich and gorgeous effects 
peculiar to the close of a summer's day. 

I stood, as I have said, on the edge of the precipice. 
I gazed for a long time upon the various charms that 
what we ordinarily, but improperly, call inanimate 
nature unfolded, I saw the rustic, as he retired from 
endeavouring to repair the injuries his hay had sustained, 
and the flocks, as they passed slowly along to their 
evening repose. Presently an individual object en-, 
grossed my attention. A "young lamfr had wandered 
by some accident to the middle of the precipice, and a 
peasant was pursuing it, and endeavouring to call it to 
his arms. I shuddered at the sight. The precipice was 
in some parts almost perpendicular. The rains had 
rendered the surface exceedingly slippery. The peasant 
• caught at the shrubs and tufts of grass as he descended; 
and, with a skill peculiar to the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains, seemed to proceed securely in the' most desperate 
places. The lamb, whether from heedlessness or wanton- 
ness, advanced further along the mountain's side, as the 
shepherd pursued. 

While I was engaged in observing this little manoeuvre, 
I suddenly heard a scream. It came from a spot exceed- 
ingly near to me. Two boys sat in a nook where L had 
not perceived them, and cried out, " My brother ! my " 
brother !" A venerable gray-headed man was with them. 
He exclaimed, " My sod ! my William ! M and prepared 
to plunge down the precipice. The scream I had heard 
was the effect of what at that moment happened before 
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my eyes $ yet such is the curious structure of the human 
senses, that what I heard seemed to be prior iu time to 
what I saw. The peasant had almost overtaken his 
lamb : the lamb was on the point of escaping by a sodden 
leap ; the peasant sprung upon him, and both were at 
the bottom of the precipice, and plunged id the basin, 
now swelled into a lake, with the rapidity of lightning. 
I flew to the group I have described : I laid hold of the 
old man at the moment of his purposed descent 5 1 cried 
out, " Stay, poor man ! what can yon do ? — I will save 
your son !" I knew a path more secure, yet scarcely 
more circuitous than that which the peasant had followed. 
I had the advantage over him, that I was not diverted 
from my course by any object whose deviation I pursued, 
for some time I went on safely : I saw the peasant rise 
to the surface of the water, and sink again ; my impa- 
tience was too great to combine any longer with wari- 
ness ; I lost my footing, and in an instant I also was in 
the lake. 

My fall had been from a less terrible height than his, 
and I recovered myself. I swam towards the place 
where he had last sunk ; he rose — I caught hold of his 
clothes, and supported him. The difficulty however 
which remained appeared insuperable $ the shores on 
almost every side were shelving, and impossible to be 
scaled with the peasant in my arms, who was in a state of 
insensibility. As I was endeavouring to find the means 
of escaping from this difficulty, I saw a boat advancing 
towards us 5 it was rowed by a young woman $ it ap- 
proached 5— she was William's mistress, and the owner 
of the Iamb for which he had ventured his life. We got 
him into the boat 3 he was more stunned by the fall than 
injured by the water; he appeared to be gradually re- 
covering ; even the lamb was saved. 

By the time we had reached the shore, the father 
and the two brothers were come round to our landing* 
place. All their attention was at first turned ipon 
William ; I was nothing to them. I retired to a little 
distance, and observed the group. The eldest boy sop- 
ported William as he sat ; the blooming maid rubbed 

VOL. IV. K 
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his temples ; the father sat before him, and clasped his 
son's hands between his. It was an interesting spec- 
tacle 5 a painter might have sketched them as they sat. 
The eyes of the boy glistened with eagerness \ the girl 
hung over her lover, while her colour alternately changed 
from its natural ruddiness to a languid paleness $ the 
hairs of the old man were as white as snow. Presently 
William heaved a profound sigh — it was a welcome sound 
to the whole assembly. The youngest boy was at first 
wrapt in silent attention ; but presently began to play 
with Molly, the pet lamb, that frisked about him. In 
a short time the old man exclaimed, " Where is our 
deliverer Y f It was now my turn — I was at a short di- 
stance 5 they were all tumultuous in their expressions of 
gratitude. The peasant girl and myself supported 
William to his cottage ; I offered my other arm to the 
father; the biggest boy led their favourite lamb by a 
string which hung from his neck ; the youngest bore in 
triumph his father's stick, who, as he leaned on my arm, 
no longer needed its support. , 

Fleetwood. 



INUNDATION OF THE RHINE. 

During some part of my youth (says the narrator) 
my father resided at Mulheira, in Germany, a pretty 
little town, on the right bank of the Rhine, about three 
miles from Cologne, which is situated on the opposite 
side, higher up, and where the river makes an elbow. 
In 1783, or 1784 (I do not exactly recollect which year, 
but this is of no great importance), there happened to 
be an uncommonly severe winter ; the Rhine had been 
what is called frozen up for nearly six weeks, during 
which time great roads are usually cut over the ice. 
Horses, carriages, and the heaviest laden waggons cross 
it without any danger, and markets are established on it. 

It may not be irrelevant to notice, that this great 
bridge is not composed of one solid sheet, but of large 
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shoals of ice and hardened snow, which float down the 
stream, accumulate, and are heaped up upon each other 
until the passage is stopped by its own pressure. People 
are so accustomed to this, that no sooner does any part 
stand still, than they begin to traverse the bridge of ice, 
and set to work upon it, well knowing that nothing can 
prevent its consolidation for a time at least, or should 
'it break, loose again, sufficient warning is given by the 
cracking of the ice, which produces a report like the 
discharge of cannon. The ice there may be from ten 
to twenty-five feet thick ; but this, from the mode of its 
formation, must, of course, be very irregular. When, 
for the first time, I saw, many years afterwards, the 
large field of lava which you are obliged to cross with 
much difficulty, on the top of Mount iErna, before you 
come to the last steep ascent leading to the principal 
crater, the similarity of appearance between this and 
the vast fields of ice on the Rhine struck me very for- 
cibly, with this difference, that the one is black, and the 
other white, and beautifully glittering when the sun 
shines. I have since seen the same comparison made 
by another writer, but do not recollect where. But to 
return : — When the ice comes thus to a stand, the river, 
of course, still flows underneath. Now it happened, in 
the year I am writing of, that a sudden thaw came on in 
Switzerland, where the Rhine takes its rise, by which 
means immense floods of water came down, caused by 
the melting of the snow in the mountains, which alone 
would have done great damage ; but, in addition to this, 
the frost continued on the lower parts of the river, and 
the crust of ice having continually gained strength and 
solidity during six weeks, it neither gave way, nor was 
there room for this immense volume of water to pass 
underneath. The consequence was, that, a little above 
Cologne, where the Rhine makes an elbow, a new arm 
of the river, composed equally of ice and water, broke 
out, and took its direction towards our unfortunate town. 
We had hardly any warning. The alarm was given in 
the night; and, before noon the next day, almost all 
the mischief was done, with such impetuosity did this 

m 2 
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terrible flood come down. It would be difficult to 
describe the general terror which seised all the inha- 
bitants. In a few hours, the water increased from 
twenty to thirty feet. House after house was swept 
away. People leaped from the first and second story 
windows (and this in the night) upon the moving icf> 
in hopes of saving their lives by being floated to dry 
land,, or by scrambling, under imminent danger, from 
one shoal of ice to another, till they reached a place of 
safety. There was no other way of escaping; for, while 
families were endeavouring hastily (but m vain) to save 
at least part of their most precious valuables, the house 
was surrounded, and soon after disappeared. The use 
of boats was quite out of the question. In this manner 
a hundred and seventy and odd houses were swept away, 
large brick and stone buildings, among which was that 
of my father, and a large church which stood near it. 
The steeple of this church was the means of saving the 
lives of a number of people, who had climbed to the top 
of it 5 not that its own strength could have withstood 
the furious element, which nothing can resist, but pro* 
videntially it happened so, that large masses of ice sur- 

. rounded it in such a manner that the ice itself became 
its support, though it was afterwards obliged to be taken 
down, as it threatened to fall in from the injury it had 

• received. Some of those who, in despair, attempted 
to make their escape from it perished, while others for- 
tunately succeeded, but the greatest number, (sixty or 
seventy) who awaited their fate equally in despair, were 
saved two days afterwards, though nearly famished, 
among whom were two of my father's servants. The 
whole number of lives lost was comparatively small $ I 
think it was not eighty, but upwards of seventy. 
' When morning came the scene was truly awful and 
appalling. Nothing was to be seen but fields and moun- 
tains of ice, where the day before houses and gardens 
had stood. Wherever a stream of water and ice came 
against a building, there was a great crash, and it dis- 
appeared in an iristant, like a card house. Nothing but 
the dust was seen rising from the spot. We saw a hen- 
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itouse floating down on the ice entire, with the poultry 
Ui it, and a dog oa the tee. Our terrors were not over ; 
the greatest trial was yet to come. 

The town Was now completely encompassed with 
mowing ice and. water, which continued to rise. The 
whole population was collected nearly on one spot, in 
the higher part of the town, as it were on an island. 
The only thing that could save us was the breaking up 
of the main ice, but the crust which covered the main 
stream was still unmoved. It was calculated that if 
this state of things continued one hour longer, we must 
inevitably all be swallowed up. Judge then what our 
situation must have been. There we stood all like one 
family looking on the desolating scene, and awaiting 
our fate in silent terror or resignation, without the pos- 
sibility of any help except from above. No ! not quite 
silent, for. there was perhaps not a lip that did not offer 
up a fervent prayer to the Almighty, and in mercy he 
did hear them ! Loud reports were soon heard like 
the discharge of cannon (a sure sign to us), which 
were followed by shouts of joy in all our misery. So 
true is it, that we are never so wretched but we may be 
more so ! 

The great crast was now lifted up, and the water 
had vent. In a short time it fell, and this part of the 
ganger ceased ; but still our miseries were not yet over, 
for now we were threatened with another calamity — 
famine. The greatest part of the provisions was swept 
away ; cattle, sheep, pigs, and all live stock, had pe- 
rished. For the three succeeding weeks no conveyance 
could approach us, and only such people as ventured 
(and that, in the first instance, at the risk of their lives) 
to scramble over' the ice on foot, who, of course, could 
not carry much. Public magazines were established, 
where all the provisions that remained, and the little 
that could be so brought to us, were thrown together 
into one general stock, and delivered out in daily ra- 
tions, to rich and poor, in equal proportions, according 
to the numbers in a family. I well remember mounting 
guard at one of these magazines, being then a stout boy 
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of thirteen or fourteen, which was merely done for the 
sake of regularity, for little tumult was to be apprehended 
under such circumstances. Clothes were also wanting, 
particularly for the poorer sort of people, which were 
also received by little and little, in the same manner. 
At first it was curious to see half the people dressed in 
other men's clothes. The neighbouring countries be- 
haved with the greatest humanity towards the poor 
sufferers, as soon as any tolerable communication could 
be opened. 

1 might relate many individual interesting circum- 
stances, but will not lengthen this letter too much. All 
this happened in February, I think, and lumps of ice 
were still found lying about in June. There was another 
church, in a higher part of the town, which had been 
much exposed, but not carried away. Some weeks after 
the great flood, a lump of ice was still found lying in 
the pulpit (supported by other masses from below,) 
of such a size, that by no mode of human contrivance it 
appeared possible to have brought it in through any of 
the doors or windows. 

I have only related to you the misfortunes of one small 
town, but it is well known how much devastation was 
committed in that calamitous year along the whole banks 
of the Rhine, and yet, such is the attachment of men to 
their native soil, that, soon after this event, people began 
to rebuild houses on the same spots where they had 
before been washed away. It is true, the gap which this 
new branch of the river had made was dammed up as 
soon as the great waters had subsided ; but what security 
was there against another such scene from some different 
quarter ? 

This observation, however, is very general. The in- 
habitants of Etna and Vesuvius begin to rebuild houses 
on the fresh lava, before it is even cold. 
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THE ROSE IN JANUARY. 

A German Tale* 

T had the good fortune to become acquainted in his 
old age with the celebrated Wieland, and to be often 
admitted to his table. It was there that, animated by a 
flask of Rhenish, he loved to recount the anecdotes of 
his youth, and with a gaiety and naivete which rendered 
them extremely interesting. His age — his learning — his 
celebrity — no longer threw us to a distance, and we 
laughed with him as joyously as he himself laughed in 
relating the little adventure which I now attempt to re- 
late. It had a chief influence on his life, and it was 
that which he was fondest of retracing, and retraced 
with most poignancy. I can well remember his very 
words ; but there are still wanting the expression of his 
fine countenance — his hair white as snow, gracefully 
curling round his head ; his blue eye, somewhat faded 
by years, yet still announcing his genius and depth of 
thought} his brow touched with the lines of reflection, 
but open, elevated, and of a distinguished character ; 
his smile full of benevolence and candour. " I was 
handsome enough/' he used sometimes to say to us— 
and no one who looked at him could doubt it 5 " but I 
was not amiable, for a savant rarely is," he would add 
laughingly, and this every one doubted 5 so to prove it, 
he recounted the little history that follows : — 

" I was not quite thirty," said he to us, " when I 
obtained the chair of philosophical professor in this col- 
lege in the most flattering manner: I deed not tell you 
that my amour propre was gratified by a distinction rare 
enough at my age. I certainly had worked for it for- 
merly; but at the moment it came to me, another 
species of philosophy occupied me much more deeply, 
and' I would have given more to know what passed in 
one heart, than to have had power to analyse those of 
all mankind. I was passionately in love ; and you all 
know, I hope, that when love takes possession of a 
young head, adieu to every thing else} there is no room 
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for any other thought. My table was covered with 
folios of all colours, quires of paper of all sizes, journals 
of all species, catalogues of books, in short, of all that 
one finds on a professor's table : but of the whole circle 
of science I had for some time studied only the article 
Rose, whether in the Encyclopaedia, the botanical books, 
or all the gardeners' calendars that I could meet with. 
You shall learn presently what led me to this study, and 
why it was that my window was always -open, even 
during the coldest days. All this was connected with 
the passion by which I was possessed, and which was 
become my sole and continual thought. I could not well 
say at this moment how my lectures and courses got on, 
but this I know, that more than once I have said 
' Amelia/ instead of * philosophy. 9 

" It was the name of my beauty — in fact, of the 
beauty of the University, Mademoiselle de Belmont. 
Her father, a distinguished officer, had died on the field 
of battle. She occupied with her mother a large and 
handsome house in the street in which 1 lived, on the 
same side, and a few doors distant. This mother, wise 
and prudent, obliged by circumstances to inhabit a city 
filled with young students from all parts, and having so 
charming a daughter, never suffered her a moment from 
her sight, either in or out of doore. But the good lady 
passionately loved company and cards 5 and to reconcile 
her tastes with her duties, she carried Amelia with her 
to all the assemblies of dowagers, professors' wives, 
canonesses, &c. &c, where the poor girl ennuyed herself 
to death with hemming or knitting beside her mother's 
card-table. But you ought to have been informed, that 
no student, indeed no man under fifty, was admitted. I 
had then but little chance of conveying my sentiments to 
Amelia. I am sure, however, that any other "than my- 
self would have discovered this chance, but I was a per- 
fect novice in gallantry ; and, until the moment when I 
imbibed this passion from Amelia's beautiful dark eyes', 
mine, having been always fixed upon Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, &c, understood nothing at all of the 
language of the heart. It was at an old lady's, to whom 
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I was introduced, that I became acquainted with Amelia ; 
my destiny led me to her hoose on the evening of her 
assembly 5 she received me— I saw Mademoiselle de 
Belmont, and from that instant her image was engraven 
in lines of fire on my heart. The mother frowned at 
the sight of a well-looking young man : bnt my timid, 
grave, and perhaps somewhat pedantic air, re-assnred 
her. There were a few other young persons — daughters 
and nieces of the lady of the mansion ; it was summer 
-—they obtained permission to walk in the garden, under 
the windows of the saloon, and the eyes of their mammas. 
1 followed them 3 and, without daring to address a word 
to my fair one, caught each that fell from her lips. 

" Her conversation appeared to me as charming as 
her person ; she spoke on different subjects with intel- 
ligence above her years. In making some pleasant re- 
marks on the defects of men in general, she observed, 
that ' what she most dreaded was violence of temper/ 
Naturally of a calm disposition, I was wishing to boast 
of it ; but not having the courage, I at last entered into 
her idea, and said so much against passion, that I could 
not well be suspected of an inclination to it. I was re- 
compensed by an approving smile ; it emboldened me, . 
and I began to talk much better than I thought myself 
capable of doing before so many handsome women : she 
appeared to listen with pleasure ; but when they came 
to the chapter of fashions, I had no more to say — it was 
an unknown language ; neither did she appear versed in 
it. Then succeeded observations on the flowers in the 
garden ; I knew little more of this than of the fashions, 
but I might likewise have my particular taste ; and Co 
decide, 1 waited to learn that of Amelia: she declared 
for the rose, and grew animated in the eulogy of her 
chosen flower. From that moment it became for me the 
queen of flowers. 'Amelia/ said a pretty, little, laugh* 
ing Espiegle, * how many of your favourites are con- 
demned to death this winter ?' ' Not one,' replied she 5 
' I renounce them— their education is too troublesome, 
and too ungrateful a task, and I begin to think I know 
nothing about it.' 

• ir 5 
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" I assumed sufficient resolution to" ask the explana- 
tion of this question, and answer : she gave it to me : — 
' You have just learned that I am passionately fond o! 
roses; it is an hereditary taste 5 my mother is still 
fonder of them than I am. Since I was able to think of 
any thing, I have had the greatest wish to offer her a 
rose-tree in blow (as a new year's gift) on the first of 
January ; I have never succeeded. Every year I have 
put a quantity of rose-trees into vases ; the greater 
number perished; and I have never been able to offer 
one rose to my mother.' So little did I know of the 
culture of flowers, as to be perfectly ignorant that it 
was possible to. have roses in winter 3 but from the mo- 
ment I understood that it might be, without a miracle, 
and that incessant attention only was necessary, I pro- 
mised myself, that this year the first of January should 
not pass without Amelia's offering her mother a rose-tree 
in blow. We returned to the saloon : — so close was 1 on 
the watch, that I heard her ask my name in a whisper. 
Her companion answered, ' I know him only by reputa- 
tion ; they say he is an author, and so learned, that he 
is already a professor.' ' I should never have guessed' 
it,' said Amelia j ' he seems neither vain nor pedantic.', 
How thankful was I for this reputation ! Next morning 
I went to a gardener, and ordered fifty rose-trees of 
different months to be put in vases. ' It must be sin- 
gular ill fortune,' thought I, 'if, among this number, one 
at least does not flower.' On leaving the gardener I 
went to my bookseller's — purchased some works on 
flowers, and returned home full of hope. I intended to 
accompany my rose-tree with a fine letter, in which 1 
should request to be permitted to visit Madame de Bel- 
mont, in order to teach her daughter the art of having 
roses in winter ; the agreeable lesson, and the charming 
scholar, were to me much pleasanter themes than those 
of my philosophical lectures. I built on all this the 
prettiest romance possible; my milk pail had not yet 
got on so far as Perrettes; she held it on her head 5. 
and my rose was not yet transplanted into its vase, but 
I saw it all in blow. In the meantime, I was happy 
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only in imagination ; I bo longer saw Amelia ; they 
ceased to invite me to the dowager parties, and she was 
not allowed to mix in those of yonng people. I must 
then be restricted, until my introducer was in a state of 
presentation, to seeing her every evening pass by with 
her mother as they went to their parties. Happily for 
me, Madame de Belmont was such a coward in a car- 
riage, that she preferred walking when it was possible. 
I knew the hour at which they were in the habit of 
leaving home; I learned to distinguish the sound of the 
bell of their gate from that of all the others of the quar- 
ter ; my window on the ground floor was always open ; 
at the moment I beard their gate unclose, I snatched up 
some volume, which was often turned upside down, 
stationed myself at the window, as if profoundly occu- 
pied with my study, and thus almost every day saw for 
an instant the lovely girl, and this instant was sufficient 
to attach me to her still more deeply. The elegant sim- 
plicity of her dress 5 her rich, dark hair wreathed round 
her head, and falling in ringlets on her forehead , her 
slight and graceful figure — her step at once light and 
commanding — the fairy foot that the care of guarding 
the snowy robe rendered visible, inflamed my admira- 
tion 5 while her dignified and composed manner, her at- 
tention to her mother, and the affability with which she 
saluted her inferiors, touched my heart yet more. I 
began too to fancy, that, limited as were my oppor- 
tunities of attracting her notice, I was not entirely in- 
different to her. For example, on leaving home, she 
usually crossed to the opposite side of the street; for 
had she passed close to my windows, she guessed, that, 
intently occupied as I chose to appear, I could not well 
raise my eyes from my book ; then as she came near my 
house, there was always something to say, in rather a 
louder tone, as, ' Take care, mamma ; lean heavier on 
me ; do you feel cold V I then raised my eyes, looked 
at her, sainted her, and generally encountered the tran- 
sient glance of my divinity, who, with a blush, lowered 
her eyes, and returned my salute. The mother, all en- 
veloped in cloaks and hoods, saw nothing. I saw every 
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thing— and surrendered my heart. A slight circumstance 
augmented my hopes. I had published * An Abridge- 
ment of Practical Philosophy.* It was an extract from 
my course of lectures— was successful, and the edition 
was sold. My bookseller, aware that I had some copies 
remaining, came to beg one for a customer of his, who 
was extremely anxious to get it; and he named Made* 
moiselle Amelia Belmont. I actually blushed with plea- 
sure. To conceal my embarrassment, I laughingly in- 
quired, what could a girl of her age want with so serious 
a work } ' To read it, sir, doubtless,' replied the book- 
seller : * Mademoiselle Amelia does not resemble the 
generality of young ladies ; she prefers useful to amusing 
books.' He then mentioned the names of several that 
he had lately sent to her, and they gave me a high opi- 
nion of her taste. ' From her impatience for your book,' 
added he, ' I can answer for it, that it will be perused 
with great pleasure : more than ten messages jiave been 
sent j*at last, I promised it for to-morrow, and 1 beg of 
you to enable me to keep my word.' I thrilled with joy 
as I gave him the volumes, at the idea that Amelia 
would read my sentiments, and that she would learn to 
know me. 

" October arrived, and with it my fifty vases of rose- 
trees^ for which, of course, they made me pay what 
they chose, aud I was as delighted to count them in my 
room as a miser would his sacks of gold. They all 
looked rather languishing, but then it was because they 
had not yet reconciled themselves to the new earth. I 
read all that was ever written on the culture of roses 
with much more attention than I had formerly read my 
oM philosophers, and I ended as wise as I began. I 
perceived that this science, like all others, has no fixed 
rules, and that each vaunts his system, and believes it 
the best. One of my gardener authors would have the 
rose-tref « as much as possible in the open air ; another 
recommitted their being kept close shut up ; one ordered 
constant watering ; another absolutely forbade it. < It 
is thus with the education of man/ said|I, closing the 
volumes in vexation ; f always in extremes. Let us try 
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the medium between these opposite opinions.* I esta- 
blished a good thermometer in my room ; and, according 
to its indications, I put them outside the windows, or 
took them in. You may guess that fifty vases, to which 
I gave this exercise three or four times a day, according 
to the variations of the atmosphere, did not leave me 
much idle time; and this- was the occupation of a pro- 
fessor of philosophy ! Ah ! well might they have taken 
his chair from him, and sent him back to school, a thou- 
sand times more childish than the youngest of those 
pupils to whom I hurried over the customary routine of 
philosophical lessons : my whole mind was fixed on 
Amelia and my rose-trees. 

• " The death of the greater number of my eleues, how- 
ever, soon lightened my labour : — more than half of them 
never struck root. I Hung them into the fire. A fourth 
part of those that remained, after unfolding some little 
leaves, stopped there. Several assumed a blackish yel- 
low tint, and gave me hopes of beautifying; some 
flourished surprisingly, but only in leaves; others, to 
my great joy, were covered with buds 5 but in a few 
days they always got that little yellow circle which the 
gardeners call the collar, and which is to them a mortal 
malady-— their stalks twisted — they drooped— -and finally 
fell, one after the other, to the earth—- not a single bud 
remaining on my poor trees. This withered my hopes ; 
and the more care I took of my invalids, the more I 
hawked them from window to window, the worse they 
grew. At last, one of them, and but one, promised to 
reward my trouble. Thickly covered with leaves, it 
formed a handsome bush, from the middle of which sprang 
out a fine, vigorous branch, crowned with six beautiful 
buds that got no collar — grew, enlarged, and even dis- 
covered, through their calices, a slight rose tint. There 
were still six long weeks before the new year, and, cer- 
tainly, four, at least, of my precious buds would be 
blown by that time. Behold me now recompensed for 
all my pains: hope re-entered my heart, and every 
moment I looked on my beauteous introducer with com- 
placency. 
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- if On the 27th of November, a day whieh I can never 
forget, the* sun rose in all its brilliance; I thanked 
Heaven, and hastened to place my rose-tree, and such 
of its companions as yet survived, on a peristyle in the 
court. (I have already mentioned that I lodged on the 
ground floor.) I watered them, and went, as usual, to 
give my philosophical lecture. I then dined — drank to 
the health of my rose— and returned to take my station 
in my window, with a quicker throbbing of the heart. 

" Amelia's mother had been slightly indisposed : for 
eight days she had not left the house, and consequently 
I had not seen my fair one. * On the first morning I had 
observed the physician going in, uneasy for her, I con- 
trived to cross his way, questioned him, and was com- 
forted. I afterwards learned that the old lady had re- 
covered, and was to make her appearance abroad on 
this day at a grand gala given by a baroness, who lived 
at the end of the street. I was then certain to see 
Amelia pass -by, and eight days of privation had en- 
hanced that thought. I am sure Madame de Belmont 
did not look to this party with as much impatience as I 
did. She was always one of the first : it had scarcely 
struck five, when I heard the bell of her gate. I took 
up a book,— there was I at my post, and presently I saw 
Amelia appear, dazzling with dress and beauty, as she 
gave her arm to her mother. Never yet had the bril- 
liancy of her figure so struck me. This time there was 
no occasion for her to speak to catch my eyes ; they 
were fixed on her, but hers were bent down : however, 
she guessed that I was there, for she passed slowly to 
prolong my happiness. I followed her with my gaze, 
until she entered the bouse -, then only she turned her 
h$ad for a second ; the door was shut, and she disap- 
peared, but remained present to my heart. I could 
neither close my window, nor cease to look at the ba- 
roness's hotel, as if I could see Amelia through the 
walls. I remained there till all objects were fading into 
obscurity. The approach of night, and the frost in ess of 
the air, brought to my recollection that the. rose-tree was 
still on the peristyle : never had it been so precious to 
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me. I hastened to it ; and scarcely was I in the ante- 
chamber, when I heard a singular noise, like that of an 
animal browsing, and tinkling its bells. I trembled, I 
flew, and I had the grief to find a sheep quietly fixed 
beside my rose-trees, of which it was making its evening 
repast with no slight avidity. 

" I caught up the first thing in my way; it was a 
heavy cane. I wished to drive away the gluttonous 
beast ; alas ! it was too late ; he had just bitten off the 
beautiful branch of buds ; he swallowed them one after 
another ; and, in spite of the gloom, I could see, half 
out of his mouth, the finest of them all, which in a mo- 
ment was champed like the rest. I was neither ill- 
tempered nor violent 5 but at this sight I was no longer 
master of myself. Without well knowing what I did, I 
discharged a blow of my cane on the animal, and 
stretched it at my feet No sooner did I perceive it 
motionless, than I repented of having killed a creature 
unconscious of the mischief it had done. Was this 
worthy the professor of philosophy, the adorer of the 
gentle Amelia ? But thus to eat up my rose-tree, my 
only hope to get admittance to her ! When I thought 
on its annihilation, I could not consider myself so cul- 
pable. However, the night darkened ; I heard the old 
servant crossing the lower passage, and I called her. 
' Catherine,* said I, ' bring your light ; there is mischief 
here. You left the stable door open (that of the court was 
also unclosed) : one of your sheep has been browsing on 
my rose-trees, and I have punished it/ 

" She soon came with the lantern in her hand. ' It 
is not one of our sheep,* said she; ' I have just come 
from them, the stable gate is shut, and they are all 
withiu. O, blessed saints ! blessed saints ! What do I 
see !' — exclaimed she, when near : * it is the pet sheep 
of. our neighbour, Mademoiselle Amelia de Belmont. 
Poor Robin ! what bad luck brought you here ? O ! how 
sorry she will be.' I nearly dropped down beside Robiu, 
' Of Mademoiselle Amelia Y said I, in a trembling voice ; 
' has she actually a sheep?' *' O! good Lord ! no, she 
has none at this moment— but that which lies there with 
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its four legs up in the air : she loved it as herself: see 
the collar that she worked for it with her own hands/ I 
bent to look at it. It was of red leather, ornamented 
with little bells, and she had embroidered on it in gold 
thread — ' Robin belongs to Amelia de Belmont ; she 
loves him, and begs that he may be restored to her/ 
' What will she think of the barbarian who killed him in 
a fit of passion — the vice that she most detests ? She is 
right; it has been fatal to her. Yet if he should be only 
stunned by the blow: Catherine! run, ask for some 
aether, or Eau de Vie, or hartshorn,—- run, Catherine, 
run!' 

" Catherine set off; I tried to make it open its mouth ; 
— my rose-bud was still between its hermetically-sealed 
teeth ; perhaps the collar pressed it 5 in fact, the throat 
was swelled. I got it off with difficulty $ something fell 
from it at my feet, which I mechanically took up and 
put into my pocket without looking at, so much was I 
absorbed in anxiety for the resuscitation. I rubbed him 
with all my strength ; I grew more and more impatient 
for the return of Catherine. She came with a small 
phial in her band, calling out in her usual manner, ' Here, 
sir, here's the medicine. I never opened my mouth 
about it to Mademoiselle Amelia; I pity her enough 
without that/ 

" * What is all this, Catherine ? where have yon seen 
Mademoiselle Amelia ? and what is her affliction, if she 
does not know of her favourite's death ¥ e O, sir, this is 
a terrible day for the poor young lady. She was at the 
end of the street searching for a ring which she had lost, 
and it was no trifle, but the ring that her dead father 
had got as a present from the emperor, and worth, they 
say, more ducats than I have hairs on my head. Her 
mother lent it to her to-day for the party ; she has lost 
it, v she knows neither how nor where, and never missed 
it till she drew off her glove at supper. And, poor soul ! 
the glove was qn again in a minute, for fear it should 
be seen that the ring was wanting, and she slipped out to 
search for it all along the street, but has found nothing/ 

" It struck me, that the substance that had fallen from 
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the sheep's collar had the form of a ring— could it pos-J 
sibly be ? — I looked at it ; and, judge of my joy !— it 
was Madame de Belmont's nag, and really very beautiful 
and costly. A secret presentiment whispered to me that 
this was a better means of presentation than the rose- 
tree. I pressed the precious ring to my heart, and to 
my lips 5 assured myself that the sheep was really dead ; 
and, leaving him stretched near the devastated rose- 
trees, I ran into the street, dismissed those who were 
seeking in vain, and stationed myself at my door to await 
the return of my neighbours. I saw from a distance the 
flambeau that preceded them, quickly distinguished their 
voices, and comprehended by them that Amelia had con- 
fessed her misfortune. The mother scolded bitterly; 
the daughter wept, and said, ' Perhaps it may be found.' 
e O yes, perhaps/ — replied the mother with irritation, 
* it is too rich a prize to him who finds it ; the emperor 
gave it to your deceased father on the field when he 
saved his life ; he set more value on it than on all that 
he possessed besides, and now you have thus flung it 
away ; but the fault is mine for having trusted you with 
it. For some time back you have seemed quite be- 
wildered/ I heard ail this as I followed at some paces 
behind them. They reached home ; and I had the cruelty 
to prolong, for some moments more, Amelia's mor- 
tification. — I intended that the treasure should procure 
me the entrSe of their dwelling, and I waited till they 
had got up stairs. I then had myself announced as the 
bearer of good news; I was introduced, and respect- 
fully presented the ring to Madame de Belmont 5 and 
how delighted seemed Amelia ! and how beautifully she 
brightened in her joy, not alone that the ring was found, 
but that I was the finder ! She cast herselfon her mo- 
ther's bosom, and turning on me her eyes, humid with 
tears, though beaming with pleasure, she clasped her 
hands, exclaiming, ' O, sir, what obligation, what gra- 
titude do we not owe to you !' 

" ' Ah, Mademoiselle V returned I, ' you know not to 
whom you address the term gratitude.' * To one who . 
has conferred on me a great pleasure/ said she* ' To 
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one who has caused you a serious pain — to the killer of 
Robin/ 

" * You, sir ? — I cannot credit it. Why should you do 
so ? you are not so cruel.' 

" ' No, but I am so unfortunate. It was in opening 
his collar, which I have also brought to you, that your 
ring fell on the ground. You promised a great recom- 
pense to him who should find it 5 I dare to solicit that 
recompense ; grant me my pardon for Robin's death.' 

" ' And I, sir, I thank you for it/ exclaimed the mo- 
ther. ' I never could endure that animal ; it took up 
Amelia's entire time, and wearied me out of all patience 
with its bleating. If you had not killed it, heaven knows 
where it might have carried my diamond. But how did 
it get entangled in the collar ? Amelia, pray explain all 
this.' 

" Amelia's heart was agitated 5 she was as much 
grieved that it was I who had killed Robin, as that he 
was dead. — ' Poor Robin !' fcaid she* drying a tear,. ' he 
was rather too fond of running out ; before leaving home 
I had put on his collar, that he might not be lost— he 
had always been brought back to me. The ring must 
have slipped under his collar. I hastily drew on my 
glove, and never missed it till I was at supper.' 

" ' What good luck it was that he went straight to 
this gentleman's !' observed the mother. 

<< « Yes — for you,' said Amelia 3 ' he was cruelly re- 
ceived. Was it such a crime, sir, to enter your door Y 

" € It was night/ I replied \ e I could not distinguish 
the collar, and I learned, when too late, that the animal 
belonged to you.' 

*• * Thank heaven, then, you did not know it !' cried 
the mother, ' or where would have been my ring?* 

." c It is necessary at least/ said Amelia, with emo- 
tion, ' that I should know how my favourite could have 
so cruelly chagrined you/ 

" ' O, Mademoiselle, he had devoured my hope, my 
happiness, a superb rose-tree about to blow, that I had 
been long watching, and intended to present — to— to— - 
a person on New Year's-day,' Amelia smiled, blushed, 
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extended her lovely hand towards me, and murmured — 
' All is pardoned/ ' If it had eaten up a rose-tree 
about to blow/ cried out Madame, de Belmont, ' it de- 
served a thousand deaths. I would give twenty sheep 
for a rose-tree in blow/ / And I am much mistaken/ 
said Amelia, with the sweetest naivetS, ' if this very 
rose-tree was not intended for you/ ' For me ! You 
have lost your senses, child ; I have not the honour of 
knowing the gentleman.' ' But he knows your fondness 
for roses ; I mentioned it one day before him, the only 
time I ever met him, at Madame de S/s. Is it not true, 
sir, that my unfortunate favourite had eaten up my 
mother's rose-tree V I acknowledged it, and related the 
coarse of education of my fifty rose-trees. 

" Madame de Belmont laughed heartily, and said, 
' ' she owed me a double obligation.' ' Mademoiselle 
Amelia has given me my recompense for the diamond, 1 
said I to her 5 ' I claim yours also, madame/ * Ask, 
sir. — ' * Permission to pay my respects sometimes to 
you !' ' Granted/ replied she, gaily. Ikissed her hand 
respectfully, that of her daughter tenderly, and with- 
drew. But I returned the next day — and every day : I 
was received with a kindness that each visit increased : 
I was looked on as one of the family. It was I who 
now gave my arm to Madame de Belmont to conduct 
her to the evening parties ; she presented me as her 
friend, and they were no longer dull to her daughter. 
New Year's day arrived. I had gone the evening before 
to a sheepfold in the vicinity to purchase a lamb similar 
to that I had killed. I collected from the different hot- 
houses all the flowering rose-trees I could find 5 the 
finest of them was for Madame de Belmont;, and the 
roses of the others were wreathed in a garland round 
the fleecy neck of the lamb. In the evening I went to 
my neighbours with my presents. ' Robin and the 
rose-tree are restored to life/ said I, in offering my 
homage, which was received with sensibility and grate- 
fulness. < I also should like to give you a New Year's 
gift/ said Madame de Belmont to me, * if I but knew 
what you would best like/ * What I best like ! Ah, if 
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I only dared to tell you.' ' If it should chance now to 
be my daughter——' I fell at her feet, and so did 
Amelia. ' Well,' said the kind parent, » there then is 
your New Year's gift ready found J Amelia gives you 
her heart, and I give you her hand.' She took the rose 
wreath from off the lamb, and twined it round our united 
hands. And my Amelia," continued the old professor, 
as he finished his anecdote, passing an arm round his 
companion as she sat beside him, " my Amelia is still to 
my eyes as beautiful, and to my heart as dear, as on the 
day when our hands were bound together with a chain 
of flowers." m 

New Monthly Magazine, 



THE KITTEN. 

Wanton droll, whose harmless play 

Beguiles the rustic's closing day, 

When drawn the ev'ning fire about, 

Sit aged Crone and thoughtless Lout, 

And child upon his three- foot stool, 

Waiting till his supper cool ; 

And maid, whose cheek out blooms the rose, 

As bright the blazing faggot glows, 

Who, bending to the friendly light, 

Plies her task with busy sleight ; 

Come, show thy tricks and sportive graces, 

111 us circled round with merry faces. 

Backward coil'd, and crouching low. 
With glaring eyeballs watch thy foe, 
The housewife's spindle whirling round, 
Or thread, or straw, that on the ground 
Its shadow throws, by urchin sly 
Held out to lure the roving eve ; 
Then, onward stealing, fiercely spring % ' 
Upon the futile, faithless thing. 
Now, wheeling round, with bootless skill, 
Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still, 
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As oft beyond thy curving side 
Its jetty tip is seen to glide 3 
Till, from thy centre starting far, 
Thou sidelong rear'st, with rump in air, 
Erected stiff, and gait awry, 
Like madam in her tantrums high : 
Though ne'er a madam of them all, 
Whose silken kirtle sweeps the ball, 
More varied trick and whim displays, 
To catch the admiring stranger's gaze. 

Doth power in measured verses dwell, 
All thy vagaries wild to tell ? 
Ah no ! the statt, the jet, the bound, 
The giddy scamper round and round, 
With leap, and jerk, and high curvet, 
And many a whirling somerset, 
(Permitted be the modern Muse 
Expression technical to use) 
These mock the deftest rhymester's skill, 
But poor in heart, though rich in will. 

The featest tumbler, stage-bedight, 
To thee is but a clumsy wight, 
Who every limb and sinew strains 
To do what costs thee little pains, 
For which, I trow, the gaping crowd 
Requites him oft with plaudits load. 
But, stopp'd the while thy wanton play, 
Applauses, too, iky feats repay : • 
For then, beneath some urchin's hand, 
With modest pride then tak'st thy stand, 
While many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back and tabby sides. 
Dilated swells thy glossy fur, 
And loudly sings thy busy par 5 
As, timing well the equal sound, 
Thy clutching feet hepat the Around, 
And all their harmless claws disclose, 
Like prickles of an early rose ; 
While softly from thy whfcker'd cheek 
Thy half-closed eyes peer mild and meek. 
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Bat not alone by cottage fire 
Do rustics rude thy feats admire ; 
The learned sage, whose thoughts explore 
The widest range of human lore, 
Or, with unfetter'd fancy, fly 
Through airy heights of poesy, 
Pausing, smiles with alter'd air 
To see thee climb his elbow-chair, 
Or, struggling on the mat below, 
Hold warfare with his slipper' d toe. 
The widow'd dame, or lonely maid, 
Who in the still, but cheerless shade 
Of home unsocial spends hertige, 
And rarely turns. a letter'd page ; 
Upon her hearth for thee lets fall 
The rounded cork, or paper-ball, 
Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch 
The ends of ravell'd skein to catch, 
But lets thee have thy wayward will, 
Perplexing oft her sober skill. 
Even he, whose mind of gloomy bent, 
In lonely tower or prison pent, 
Reviews the coil of former days, 
And loathes the world and all its ways ; 
What time the lamp's unsteady gleam 
Doth rouse him from his moody dream, 
Feels, as thou gambol'st round his seat, 
His heart with pride less fiercely beat, 
And smiles, a link in thee to find 
That joins him still to living kind. 

Whence hast thou then, thou witless Puss, 
The magic power to charm us thus ? 
Is it, that in thy glaring eye, 
And rapid movements, we descry, 
While we at ease, secure from ill, 
The chimney-corner snugly fill, 
A lion, darting on the prey, 
A tiger, at his ruthless play } 
Or is it, that in thee we trace, 
With all thy varied wanton grace, 
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An emblem view'd with kindred eye, 
Of tricksy, restless infancy } 
Ah ! many a lightly-sportive child, 
Who hath, like thee, our wits beguiled, 
To dull and sober manhood grown, 
With strange recoil our hearts disown. 
Even so, poor Kit ! must thon endure, 
When thou becom'st a cat demure, 
Full many a cuff and angry word, 
Chid roughly from the tempting board. 
And yet, for that thou hast, I ween, 
So oft our favour'd playmate been, 
Soft be the change which thou shalt prove, 
When time hath spoil'd thee of our love -, 
Still be thou deem'd, by housewife fat, 
A comely, careful, mousing cat, 
Whose dish is, for the public good, 
Replenish'd oft with sav'ry food. 

Nor, when thy span of life is past, 
Be thou to pond or dunghill cast; 
But, gently borne on good man's spade, 
Beneath the decent sod be laid, 
And children show, with glist'ning eyes, 
The place where poor old Pussy lies. 

Miss Baittie. 



THE OLD SERVANT. 

The reflected light from the white cliffs of France, on 
which my eyes were fixed, made them appear to press 
forward on my sight; and while my imagination was 
taking a frisk from the Straits of Dover to the Mediter- 
ranean, and dropping a sigh over political necessity, I 
found I had thrown the reins of my horse on his neck, 
who had taken the advantage of my inattention, to pick 
up a little clover that grew by the way-side. 

—Nay,— if it be thy will, old companion, says I, e'en 
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take the other, bite ; the farmer will be never the poorer 
for the mouthful thou shalt carry away : did he know 
thy good qualities, he would let thee eat thy fill. 

—I will not interrupt thy pleasurable moments, — so 
prithee feed on. Long have I wished an occasion to 
record thy deserts, thou faithful old servant ! It now 
presents itself, and thou shalt have a page in my book, 
though it provoke the sneer of the critic. It is thy due, 
for thou hast given me health. Full many a year hast 
thou journeyed with me through the uneven ways of the 
world ! We have tugged up many a steep hill, and 
borne the buffet of the tempest together ! I have had 
the labours of thy youth, and thy age hath a claim on 
me, which, while I have sixpence in my pocket, I dare 
not refuse. 

— Thou shalt not, when thy strength is exhausted, be 
consigned to poverty and toil !■— or, as thou passest by 
my door, lashed on by some unfeeling owner, look at me 
with the severe eye of reproach. 

Had that Hand which fashioned us both endued thy 
species with the faculty of speech, in what bitterness of 
heart would they complain of the ingratitude of ours ! 

In the wide extent of the animal reign there scarce 
exists an object from which man may not borrow, some 
useful hint : — thou, my trusty friend, hast offered me no 
inconsiderable one 5— thou never aimedst to appear what 
thou wast not 5— a steady walk, or a cheerful trot, was 
all thou attemptedst — nay, perhaps it was as mucluas 
thy master himself aspired to ; — and when remembrance 
shall be weighing thy merits, the scale shall turn in thy 
favour, when I reflect that thou scornedst to desert the 
path of nature for the perilous one of affectation! 

Keaie. 
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THE TENDER MISTRESS. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF SOAVE. 

During the winter of the year 1776, which> for the 
quantity of snow, and long and hard frosts, was so severe 
in Italy, and in the less temperate climates of Germany 
and France was hard in the most dreadful degree, so far 
as to freeze over the largest and most rapid rivers, and 
cause the death of several people ; at Metz, in Lorrain, 
it happened j that on one of the most bitter nights, when 
a catting north wind was blowing, a soldier was destined 
to stand sentry at a post, which was completely ex- 
posed to the inclemency of the freezing wind -, and as 
he bad been for some time in bad health, he was ill cal- 
culated to bear the hardship of the duty he was ordered 
upon. There was a young woman, to whom he had 
been betrothed, and who loved him tenderly, that, upon 
hearing he was to be exposed to such bitter cold weather, 
became extremely troubled at the news, fearing very 
much that he would not be able to undergo such severe 
hardship, in the delicate state of his health. Miserable 
as such distracting apprehensions made her, she not 
only could not close her eyes; but even go to bed ; and 
her anguish increased when she thought his hour was 
ctme to stand sentry, and be exposed to the cruel 
rigour of the bitter cold, which she already supposed 
had benumbed and overpowered him. Being unable to 
endure longer this tormenting anxiety, she in the darkest 
time of the night, notwithstanding the hard frost, deep 
snow, and piercing wind, went courageously to the spot 
where he had been placed as sentry, which was not far 
off, and in reality found the unfortunate soldier so 
shivering and benumbed with cold, that it was not pos- 
sible for him to hold out longer. She therefore begged 
and entreated him repeatedly and earnestly, that he 
would retire to her house, and warm himself at a good 
fire which she had prepared : but the soldier, who well 
knew what a crime it would have been considered, 
thanked her, and firmly refused to quit his post. " At 
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least for a few moments/' said she, " till the numbness 
which has seized you is dissolved." To which the soldier 
replied, that nothing could save his life, if it should 
ever be known. The young woman replied, with 
vivacity, " that he would undoubtedly lose it by staying, 
and that death which was certain must be avoided first. 
Nor was it certain, or even probable, that the fact 
should ever be known to any one; and Heaven, that 
was so merciful, would not be so much against him/'— - 
" Although it should be unknown," said the soldier, 
" how could I dare forsake my post so vilely, and leave 
it defenceless ? Neither my duty nor my honour would 
suffer it."— -"" Though you go," said she, with a deter* 
mined voice, " I do not intend that the post should re* 
main abandoned ; for a few moments I shall have courage 
enough to supply your place. Come, then, no more 
words $ give me those arms." She then said so much, 
and enforced her entreaties with her tears to such a 
degree, that the soldier, overcome by them, and also 
urged by pressing necessity, as he saw that it would not 
be in his power to resist long, in the state in which he 
found himself, against such piercing cold, and likewise 
comforting himself with the hope that in a few moments 
he would be able to return to his post, and that the cir- 
cumstance would never come to light ; he therefore fol- 
lowed her advice, gave her his arms, cap, and gqfet 
coat, intrusted her with the parole, and departed. * 

The pleasure of having saved her lover, was the*cause 
that the delicate young woman hardly felt the col&al-< 
though it was really intolerable; when, alas! soon 
after, the round made its appearance* "Dismayed at 
the unforeseen event, instead of challenging tljt round, 
as usual in such cases, the affrightea young .woman 
found her voice failed, and she kept silent. The round, 
on receiving no answer, thought that the "sentry was 
asleep or gone ; they ran immediately to the "pest, und 
found with astonishment in his' place, and under his 
garb, a young woman, who, full of terror and confasipn, 
could not find words to give an account of her coming 
here. 
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She was taken to the guard-house, and when re- 
covered, related with a flood of tears, imploring pity for 
her lover, all that had happened. A party of soldiers 
was despatched without delay to her house, where the 
man was found, but so benumbed and stiff with cold/ 
that they despaired of ever recovering hi m. They began 
to warm him, and continued their endeavours so long, 
that at last they brought him to himself. 

The unhappy man found he had been brought back to 
life, only to suffer a more cruel and lamentable death ; 
for the next day a court-martial was held, and, as he 
had foreseen, he was condemned. What words could 
express the anguish and sorrow of the unhappy young 
woman, who, besides being doomed to lose the sole 
object of her love in so horrid a manner, felt the re- 
morse of having been the cause of his mournful end ! — 
However, her grief, far from discouraging and over- 
coming her, gave her new courage and strength. With 
dishevelled hair and loud lamentations, she instantly ran 
wherever she thought to find pity and assistance for 
him. The unheard-of new case excited already by itself 
compassion for both, in the hearts of all who were in- 
formed of it, and in particular, admiration for the tender 
young woman who had given such singular proof of 
ardent and courageous love. Persons of all ranks, and 
esjjpcially those of the highest, were not slow in inter- 
posing their good offices, that, in consideration of the 
extraordinary circumstances attending the case, the 
rigour of the law might be mitigated. The ladies in 
particular, considering her as a new ornament to her 
sex, employed such strong interest and prevailing en- 
treaties, that the prisoner was pardoned freely: and 
the worthy*young woman had not only the happiness of 
saving his life, but shortly after was united to him in 
marriage', with a handsome portion, according to her con- 
dition, by which she saw the fortunate accomplishment 
of all her wishes. 
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THE FATAL REVENGE. 

M. de la Place relates in his memoirs, that as he 
once entered Brussels, he saw an immense crowd pre- 
ceding and following the officers of justice, who were 
conducting a female culprit to the place of execution. 
She was a young woman of remarkably fine person, and 
whose features were so peculiarly interesting, that even 
the horrors of her situation could not destroy their effect. 
Her appearance was rendered peculiar by her dress, 
which consisted of a jacket and pantaloons of white 
satin. He eagerly inquired the nature of her crime, 
and why she had chosen so unusual a dress in which to 
undergo her sentence, when an officer of justice said to 
him, "I can fully satisfy you on these points, as I 
attended her trial before the ordinary tribunal, the sen- 
tence of which was yesterday confirmed by the supreme 
council of Brabant. When arraigned, she addressed 
herself to the judge, and said, 'My lord, in order to 
shorten proceedings, the length of which would be more 
painful to me than death itself, I entreat you to listen 
to my story. I shall conceal nothing but the circum- 
stances of my birth and family, which no earthly torture 
shall induce me to reveal. I was scarcely more than 
sixteen years old, when I fell a victim to an almost un- 
exampled plan of base and deliberate seduction, which 
led me. in the issue to Paris, where I was reduced to 
extremities that exposed me to the arts of those wretches 
who prey upon the miseries of my sex. After every gra- 
dation of a vile and hateful course of life, the scenes of 
which may be imagined, but which it would rack me to 
death to describe, 1 was reduced to the last extremity 
of wretchedness. At that moment I was relieved by a 
man of the lower order, it is true ; but it was one whom, 
from gratitude and feeling, I found that I could sincerely 
love. A fortunate lottery ticket produced me ten thou- 
sand livres, and enabled me to return the obligations I 
had been laid under. Our love was mutual ; we resolved ' 
to live for each other alone $ we resolved to be united 
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by the sacred obligations of marriage ; and mutually 
vowed that the first act of infidelity should be punished 
by the forfeiture of the life of the guilty party. I can 
safely affirm, my lord, that from that moment the observ- 
ance of this duty became a pleasure to me, and that the 
deceased himself would have done ample justice to me 
in this particular, had he lived. Each happy in a state 
of life that set us above want, our situation was really 
enviable, when the unfortunate death of the Prince of . 
Conti, whom my husband served as coachman, deprived 
us of more than half our little income. Soon after this, 
the Count, with whom he had lived previous to his en- 
gagement with the deceased prince, promised to exert * 
himself to procure a similar situation for him under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, governor-general of the 
Austrian Netherlands. With this encouragement, we 
set out for Brussels, where I made use of our remaining 
money to establish myself in a little way of business, till 
the promised recommendation in our favour should take 
effect. But idleness, that root of all evil, and the want 
of proper occupation, having led my husband among the 
disorderly houses in the suburbs, the report of an act of 
his infidelity soon reached me, and produced such an 
effect, that my life was thought to be in danger. Bnt he 
appeared to be so sincerely affected by his misconduct, 
that after having brought the terms of our agreement to 
his recollection, I suffered myself to.be appeased, but 
with a solemn threat, that I would not forgive hi& next 
infidelity, should he offend again. Alas! he deceived 
me again $ and I overlooked bis second aggravation, for 
still I loved him ardently. But finding shortly after, 
that he not only continued his irregularities, but that 
after stripping me of the only money I had remaining, 
and dispossessing me of the few trinkets I possessed, he 
had concerted a plan to set out, in the dead of the night, 
for Paris, with my rival, my rage burst its bounds. 
That night, that fatal night, my hand was unfortunately 
directed to a sword which he always kept in his bed- 
chamber. I stabbed him — mortally stabbed him with it, 
while he slept. I did not fly, though, as I had at least 
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four hoars before me, I might have been far from Brussels, 
and have saved myself before my crime was discovered j 
but at the sight of his blood-— of that blood which a few 
weeks before I would have given my own to have pre- 
served, I was so overcome, that I fainted on the spot. 
I recovered in about two hours after, just in time to see 
my murdered husband expire in my arms, and with his 
dying looks, for speak he could not, forgive me. I 
seized the reeking instrument of my revenge, and was 
abont to plunge it in my own bosom. No, cried I, such 
an act would be too mild a punishment for me: the 
severest sufferings can scarcely atone for such heavy 
guilt. I left not the body for a single instant, till the 
officers of justice appeared to arrest me $ and all that I 
now seek, is to have that execution hastened, which can 
alone expiate my crime/ Never was I so deeply affected," 
said the officer to M. de la Place, " as by the calm and 
solemn dignity of manner with which this address was 
delivered ; and being desirous to know if her courage 
would equally uphold her in the presence of the supreme 
tribunal, I attended there likewise, and found her alike 
firm and undaunted, till the announcement of her sen- 
tence, which was, that she should be broken alive on 
the wheel. 'The wheel!' said she, with a piercing 
shriek, that penetrated my very soul : ' do you forget 
that I am a woman?! Such, she was told, was the 
law in a case like hers. ' Ah !' said she, in a voice half 
broken with sobs, ' had I known this sooner,' — but re- 
covering herself immediately after, ' Forgive me, gentle* 
men/ said she, ' for this transport ; there is no degree 
of suffering or humiliation but I am prepared to undergo. 
Only allow me, and I shall be resigned to my fate— only 
allow me to appear upon the scaffold with that decent 
degree of covering which may screen my naked limbs.' 

" Her request was granted ; and, returning thanks to 
her judges, she was re-conducted to prison. The dress 
was then prepared for her ; that dress in which you have 
jnst seen her proceeding to execution." 
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THE FLOATING BEACON. 

One dark and stormy night we were on a voyage 
from Bergen to Christians and in a small sloop. Our 
captain suspected that he had approached too near the 
Norwegian coast, though he could not discern any land, 
and the wind blew with such violence, that we were in 
momentary dread of being driven upon a lee shore. We 
had endeavoured for more than an hour, to keep our 
vessel away $ but our efforts proved unavailing, and we 
soon found that we could scarcely hold our own. A 
clouded sky, a hazy atmosphere, and irregular showers of 
sleety rain, combined to deepen the obscurity of night, 
and nothing whatever was visible, except the sparkling 
of the distant waves, when their tops happened to break 
into a wreath of foam. The sea ran very high, and 
sometimes broke over the deck so furiously, that the 
men were obliged to hold by the rigging, lest they should 
be carried away. Our captain was a person of timid 
and irresolute character, and the dangers that environed 
ns made him gradually lose confidence in himself. He 
often gave orders, and countermanded them in the same 
moment, all the while taking small quantities of ardent 
spirits at intervals. Fear and intoxication soon stu- 
pefied him completely, and the crew ceased to consult 
him, or to pay any respect to his authority, in so far as 
regarded the management of the vessel. 

About midnight our main- sail was split, and shortly 
after we found that the sloop had sprung a leak. We 
had before shipped a good deal of water through the 
hatches, and the quantity that now entered from below 
was so great, that we thought she would go down every 
moment. Our only chance of escape lay in our boat, 
which was immediately lowered. After we had all got 
od board of her, except the captain, who stood leaning, 
against the mast, we called to him, requesting that he 
would follow ns without delay. <c How dare you quit 
the sloop without my permission ?" cried he, staggering 
forwards. " This is not fit weather to go a-fishing. 
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Come back — back with you all !" — " No, no," retnrned 
one of the crew, "we don't want to be sent to the 
bottom for your obstinacy. Bear a hand there, or we'll 
leave you behind/' — " Captain, you are drunk," said 
another ; " you cannot take care of yourself. You must 
obey us now," — « Silence ! mutinous villain," answered 
the captain. " What are you all afraid of > This is a 
' fine breeze-— up mainsail, and steer her right in the 
wind's eye/' 

The sea knocked the boat so violently and constantly 
against the. side of the sloop, that we feared the former 
would be injured or upset, if we did not immediately 
row away; but, anxious as we were to preserve our 
lives, we could not reconcile ourselves to the idea of 
abandoning the captain, who grew more obstinate the 
more we attempted to persuade him to accompany us. 
At length, one of the crew leaped on board the sloop, and 
having seized hold of him, tried to drag him along by 
force ; but he struggled resolutely, and soon freed him- 
self from the grasp of the seaman, who immediately re- 
sumed his place among us, and urged that we should not 
any longer risk our lives for the sake of a drunkard and 
a madman. Most of the party declared they were of the 
same opinion, and began to push off the boat ; but I en- 
treated them to make one effort more to induce their in- 
fatuated commander to accompany us. At that moment 
he came up from the cabin, to which he had descended 
a little time before, and we immediately perceived that 
he was more under the influence of ardent spirits than 
ever. He abused us all in the grossest terms, and 
threatened his crew with severe punishment, if they did 
not come on board, and return to their duty. His manner 
was so violent, that no one seemed willing to attempt to 
constrain him to come on board the boat 5 and after 
vainly* representing the absurdity of his conduct, and 
the danger of his situation, we bid him farewell, and 
rowed away. 

The sea ran so high, and had such a terrific appear- 
ance, that I almost wished myself in the sloop again. 
The crew plied the oars in silence, and we heard nothing 
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bat the hissing of the enormous billows us they gently 
rose np and slowly subsided again, without breaking. 
At intervals onr boat was elevated far above the surface 
of the ocean, and remained, for a few moments, trem- 
bling upon the pinnacle of a surge, from which it would 
quietly descend into a gulf so deep and awful, that 
we often thought the dense black mass of waters which 
formed its sides was on the point of over-arching us, 
and bursting upon our beads. We glided with regular 
undulations from one billow to another $ but every time 
we sunk into the trough of the sea my heart died within 
me, for I felt as if we were going lower down than we 
had ever done before, and clung instinctively to the board 
on which I sat. 

Notwithstanding my terrors, I frequently looked to- 
wards the sloop. The fragments of her mainsail, which 
remained attached to the yard, and fluttered in the 
wind, enabled us to discern exactly where she lay, and 
showed by their motion that she pitched about in a 
terrible manner. We occasionally heard the voice of 
her unfortunate commander, calling to us in tones of 
frantic derision, and by turns vociferating curses and < 
blasphemous oaths, and singing sea-songs with a wild 
and frightful energy. I sometimes almost wished that 
the crew would make another effort to save him ; but, 
next moment, the principle of self-preservation repressed 
all feelings of humanity, and I endeavoured, by closing 
my ears, to banish the idea of his sufferings from my 
mind. 

After a little time the shivering canvas disappeared, 
and we heard a tumultuous roaring and bursting of 
billows, and saw an unusual sparkling of the sea about 
a quarter of a mile from us. One of the sailors cried 
out that the sloop was now on her beam ends, and that 
the noise to which we listened was that of the waves 
breaking over her. We could sometimes perceive a 
large black mass heaving itself up irregularly among 
the flashing surges, and then disappearing for a few 
moments, and knew but too well that it was the hull of 
the vessel. At intervals, a shrill and agonized voice 
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ottered some exclamations* but we could not distinguish 
what they were, and then a long-drawn shriek came across 
the ocean, which suddenly grew more furiously agitated 
near the spot where the sloop lay, and in a few moments 
she sunk down, and a black wave formed itself out of the 
waters that had engulfed her, and swelled gloomily into 
a magnitude greater than that of the surrounding billows. 

The seamen dropped their oars, as if by one impulse* 
and looked expressively at each other, without speaking 
a word. Awful forebodings of a fate similar to that of 
the captain appeared to chill every heart* and to repress 
the energy that had hitherto excited us td make unre- 
mitting exertions for our common safety. While we 
were in this state of hopeless inaction, the man at the 
helm called out that he saw a light a-head. We all 
strained our eyes to discern it, but* at the moment, the 
boat was sinking down between two immense waves, 
one of which closed the prospect, and we remained in 
breathless anxiety till a rising surge elevated us above 
the level of the surrounding ocean. A ligjit like a 
dazzling star then suddenly flashed upon our view, and 
joyful exclamations burst from every mouth. " That/' 
cried one of the crew, " must be the. floating beacon 
which our captain was looking out for this afternoon. 
If we can bat gain it, we'll be safe enough yet." This 
intelligence cheered us all, and the men began to ply 
the oars with redoubled vigour, while I employed myself 
in baling out the water that sometimes rushed over the 
gunnel of the boat when a sea happened to strike her. 

Ao hour's hard rowing brought us so near the light- 
house that we almost ceased to apprehend any further 
danger *■ but it was suddenly obscured from our view, 
and* at the same time, a confused roaring and dashing 
commenced at a little distance, and rapidly increased in 
loudness. We soon perceived a tremendous billow 
rolling towards us. Its top* part of which had already 
broke, overhung the base, as if unwilling to burst until 
we were within the reach of its violence. The man 
who steered the boat, brought her head to the sea. but 
all to no purpose, for the water rushed furiously over 
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ua, and we were completely immersed. I felt the boat 
swept from under me, and was left straggling and 
groping about in hopeless desperation for something to 
catch hold of. When nearly exhausted I received a 
severe blow on the side from a small cask of water 
which the sea had forced against me. I immediately 
twined my arms round it, and after recovering myself a 
little, began to look for the boat, and to call to my 
companions; but I could not discover any vestige of 
them or of their vessel. However, I still had a faint 
hope that they were in existence, and that the inter* 
vention of the billows concealed them from my view. 
I continued to shout as loud as possible, for the sound 
of my voice in some measure relieved me from the feeling 
of awful and heart-chilling loneliness which my situation 
inspired j but not even an echo responded to my cries ; 
and, convinced that my comrades had all perished, I 
ceased looking for them, and pushed towards the beacon 
in the best manner I could. A long series of fatiguing 
exertions brought me close to the side of the vessel 
which contained it, and I called out loudly, in hopes 
that those on board might hear me and come to my 
assistance j but no one appearing, I waited patiently till 
a wave raised me on a level with the chains, and then 
caught hold of them, and succeeded in getting on board. 
As I did not see any person on deck, 1 went forwards 
to the sky-light, and looked down. Two men were 
seated below at a fable, and a lamp, which was sus- 
pended above them, being swung backwards and for- 
wards by the rolling of the vessel, threw its light upon 
their faces alternately. One seemed agitated with 
passion, and the other surveyed him with a scornful 
look. They both talked very loudly, and used threat- 
ening gestures, but the sea made so much noise that I 
could not distinguish what was said. After a little time 
they started up, and seemed to be on the point of 
closing and wrestling together, when a woman rushed 
through a small door and prevented them. I beat upon 
deck with my feet at the same time, and the attention 
of the whole party was soon transferred to the noise. 
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One of the men immediately came up the cabin stain, hut 
stopped short on seeing me, as if irresolute whether to 
advance or hasten below again. I approached him, and 
told my story in a few words ; bnt instead of making any 
reply, he went down to the cabin, and began to relate 
to the others what he had seen. I soon followed him, 
and easily found my way into the apartment where they 
all were. They appeared to feel mingled sensations of 
fear and astonishment at my presence, and it was some 
time before any of them entered into conversation with 
me, or afforded those comforts which I stood so mnch in 
need of. 

After I had refreshed myself with food, and been pro- 
vided with a change of clothing, I went upon deck, ana 
surveyed the singular asylum in which Providence had 
enabled me to take refuge from the fury of the storm. 
It did not exceed thirty feet long, and was very strongly 
built, and completely decked over, except at the entrance 
to the cabin. It had a thick mast at midships, with a 
large lantern, containing several burners and reflectors, 
on the top of it; and this could be lowered and hoisted 
up again as often as required, by means of ropes and 
pulleys. The vessel was firmly moored upon an ex- 
tensive sand -bank, the beacon being intended to warn 
seamen to avoid a part of the ocean where many lives 
and vessels had been lost in consequence of the latter 
running aground. The accommodations below decks 
were narrow, and of an inferior description ; however, 
I gladly retired to the birth that was allotted me by my 
entertainers, and fatigue and the rocking of the billows 
combined to lull me into a quiet and dreamless sleep. 
. Next morning, one of the men, whose name was 
Angerstoff, came to my bedside, and called me to break- 
fast in a surly and imperious manner. The others 
looked coldly and distrustfully when I joined them, and 
I saw that they-regarded me as an intruder and an- un- 
welcome guest. The meal passed almost without any 
conversation, and I went upon deck as soon as it was 
over. The tempest of the preceding night had in a 
great measure abated; but the sea still ran very high, and a 
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black mist hovered over it, through which the Nor- 
wegian coast, lying at eleven miles distance, could be 
dimly seen. J looked in vain for some remains of the 
sloop or boat. Not a bird enlivened the heaving ex- 
panse of waters, and I turned shuddering from the 
dreary scene, and asked Morvalden, the youngest of the 
men, when he thought I had any chance of getting 
ashore. "Not yery soon, I'm afraid," returned he. 
" We are visited once a month by people from yonder 
land, who are appointed to bring us supply of provisions 
and other necessaries. They were here only six days 
ago, so you may count how long it will be before they 
return. Fishing boats sometimes pass us during fine 
weather ; but we won't have much of that this moon at 
least." . 

No intelligence could have been more depressing to 
me than this. The idea of spending perhaps three 
weeks in such a place was insupportable, and the more 
so, as I could not hasten my deliverance by any exertions 
of my own, but would be obliged to remain, in a state 
of inactive suspense, till good fortune, or the regular 
course of events, afforded me the means of getting 
ashore. Neither Angers toff nor Morvalden seemed to 
sympathise with my distress, or even to care that I 
should have it in my power to leave the vessel, except 
in so far as my departure would free them from the ex- 
pense of supporting me. They returned indistinct and 
repulsive answers to all the questions I asked, and ap- 
peared anxious to avoid having the least communication 
with me. During the greater part of the forenoon they 
employed themselves in trimming the lamps and 
cleaning the reflectors, but never conversed any. I 
easily perceived that a mutual animosity existed be- 
tween them, but was unable to discover the cause of it* 
Morvalden seemed to fear Angerstoff, and, at the sam6 
time, to feel a deep resentment towards him, which he 
did not dare to express. Angerstoff apparently was 
aware of this, for he behaved to his companion with the 
undisguised fierceness of determined hate, and openly 
thwarted him in every thing. 
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Marietta, the female on board, was the wife of Mor- 
valden. She remained chiefly below decks, and at- 
tended to the domestic concerns of the vessel. She 
was rather goodlooking, but so reserved and forbidding 
in her manners, that she formed no desirable acquisition 
to our party, already so heartless and unsociable in its 
character. 

When night approached, after the lapse of a weari- 
some and monotonous day, I went on deck to see the 
beacon lighted, and continued walking backwards and 
forwards till a late hour. I watched the lantern, as it 
swung from side to side, and flashed upon different 
portions of the sea alternately, and sometimes fancied I 
Saw men struggling among the billows that tumbled 
around, and at other times imagined that 1 could discern 
the white sail of an approaching vessel. Human voices 
seemed to mingle with the noise of the bursting waves, 
and I often listened intently, almost in the expectation 
of hearing articulate sounds. My mind grew sombre as 
the scene itself, and strange and fearful ideas obtruded 
themselves in rapid succession. It was dreadful to be 
chained in the middle of the deep— -to be the continual 
sport of the quietless billows — to be shunned as a fatal 
thing by those who traversed the solitary ocean. Though 
within sight of the shore, our situation was more dreary 
than if we had been sailing a thousand miles from it. 
We felt not the pleasure of moving forwards, nor the 
hope of reaching port, nor the delights arising from 
favourable breezes and genial weather. When a billow 
drove ns to one side, we were tossed back again by 
another; our imprisonment had no variety or definite 
termination ; and the calm and the tempests were alike 
uninteresting to us. I felt as if my fate had already 
become linked with that of those who were on board 
the vessel. My hopes of being again permitted to 
mingle with mankind died away, and I anticipated long 
years of gloom and despair in the company of those re- 
pulsive persons into whose hands fate had unexpectedly 
consigned me. 

Angerstoff and Morvalden tended the beacon alter* 
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nately during the night. The latter had the watch 
while I remained upon deck. His appearance and 
manner indicated much perturbation of mind, and he 
paced hurriedly from side to side, sometimes muttering 
to himself, and sometimes stopping suddenly to look 
through the sky-light, as if anxious to discover what was 
going on below. He would then gaze intently upon the 
heavens, and next moment take out his watch, and con- 
template the motions of its hands. I did not offer to 
disturb these reveries, and thought myself altogether 
unobserved by him, till he suddenly advanced to the 
spot where I stood, and said in a loud whisper,— 
" There's a villain below — a desperate villain — this is 
true— he is capable of any thing— and the woman is as 
bad as him." — I asked what proof he had of all this.— 
" Oh, I know it," returned he 5 " that wretch Angerstoff, 
whom I once thought my friend, has gained my wife's 
affections. She has been faithless to me — yes, she has* 
They both wish I were out of the way. Perhaps they 
are now planning my destruction. What can I do ? It 
is very terrible to be shot up in such narrow limits with 
those who hate me, and to have no means of escaping, 
or defending myself from their infernal machinations^— 
" Why do you not leave the beacon," inquired I, " and 
abandon your companion and guilty wife ?" — " Ah, that 
is impossible," answered Morvalden j " if I went on 
shore I should forfeit my liberty. I live here that I may 
escape the vengeance of the law, which I once outraged 
for the sake of her who has now withdrawn her love 
from me. What ingratitude ! Mine is indeed a terrible 
fate, but I must bear it. And shall I never again 
wander through the green fields and climb the rocks 
that encircle my native place ? Are the weary dashings 
of the sea, and the moanings of the wind, to nil my ears 
continually, all the while telling me that I am an exile ?— 
a hopeless despairing exile ? But it won't last long," 
cried he, catching hold of my arm; " they will murder 
me! — I am sure of it — I never go to sleep without 
dreaming that Angerstoff has pushed me overboard." 
" Your lonely situation and inactive life dispose you 
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to give way to these chimeras," said I ; <r you must en- 
deavour to resist them. Perhaps things are not so bad 
as you suppose."— r< This is not a lonely situation," 
replied Morvalden, in a solemn tone. " Perhaps you 
will have proof of what I say before you leave us. Many 
vessels used to be lost here, and a few are wrecked still ; 
and the skeletons and corpses of those who have perished 
lie all over the sand-bank. Sometimes, at midnight, I 
have seen crowds of human figures moving backwards 
and forwards upon the surface of the ocean, almost as 
far as the eye could reach. ' I neither knew who they 
were, nor what they did there. When watching the 
lantern alone, 1 often hear a number of voices talking 
together, as it were, under the waves; and I twice 
caught the very words they uttered, but I cannot repeat 
them— they dwell incessantly in my memory, but my 
tongue refuses to pronounce them, or to explain to 
others what they meant." 

" Do not let your senses be imposed upon by a dis- 
tempered imagination," said I ; (< there is no reality in 
the things you have told me." — " Perhaps my mind oc- 
casionally wanders a little, for it has a heavy burden 
upon it," returned Morvalden. " I have been guilty of 
a dreadful crime. Many that now lie in the deep below 
us, might start up, and accuse me of what 1 am just 
going to reveal to you. One stormy night, shortly after 
I began to take charge of this beacon, while watching 
on deck, I fell into a profound sleep ; I know not how 
longlt continued, but I was awakened by horrible shouts 
and cries — I started up, and instantly perceived that all 
the lamps in the lantern were extinguished. It was very 
dark, and the sea raged furiously ; but notwithstanding 
all this, I observed a ship a-ground on the bank, a little 
way from me, her sails fluttering in the wind, and the 
waves breaking over her with violence. Half frantic 
with horror, I ran down to the cabin for a taper, and 
lighted the lamps as fast as possible. The lantern, when 
hoisted to the top of the mast, threw a vivid glare on 
the surrounding ocean, and showed me the vessel disap- 
pearing among the billows. Hundreds of people lay 
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gasping in the water near her. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, writhed together in agonizing straggles, and 
uttering soul-harrowing cries ; and their countenances* 
as they gradually stiffened under the hand of death, 
were all turned towards me with glassy stare, while the 
lurid expression of their glistening eyes upbraided me 
with having been the cause of their untimely end. Never 
shall £ forget these looks. They haunt me wherever I 
am — asleep and awake — night and day. . I have kept 
this tale of horror secret till now, and io not know if I 
shall ever have courage to relate it again. The masts 
of the vessel projected above the surface of the sea for 
several months after she was lost, as if to keep me in 
recollection of the night on which so many human crea- 
tures perished, in consequence of my neglect and care- 
lessness. Would to God I had no memory! I sometimes 
think I am getting mad. The past and present are, 
equally dreadful to me ; and I dare not anticipate the 
future." 

I felt a sort of superstitious dread steal over me, 
while Morvalden related his story, and we continued 
walking the deck in silence, till the period of his watch 
expired. I then went below, and took refuge in my 
birth, though I was but little inclined for sleep. The 
gloomy ideas and dark forebodings expressed by Mor- 
valden weighed heavily upon my mind, without my 
knowing why; and my situation, which had at first 
seemed only dreary and depressing, began to have 
something indefinitely terrible in its aspect. 

Next day, when Morvalden proceeded as usual to put 
. the beacon in order, he called upon Angerstoff to come 
and assist him, which the latter peremptorily refused. 
Morvalden then went down to the cabin, where his 
companion was, and requested to know why his orders 
were not obeyed. " Because I hate trouble," replied 
Angerstoff. — " I am master here," said Morvalden, 
f and have been entrusted with the direction of every 
thing. Do not attempt to trifle with me." — "Trifle 
with you !" exclaimed Angerstoff, looking -contemptu- 
ously. " No, no 3 I am no trifler 3 and I advise you to 
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walk op stairs again, lest I prove this to your cost." — 
te Why, husband/' cried Marietta, " I believe there are 
no bounds to your laziness. You make this young man 
toil from morning to night, and take advantage of his 
good-nature in the most shameful manner,"—" Peace, 
infamous woman I" said Morvalden 5 " I know very well 
why yon stand up in his defence; but I'll put a stop to 
the intimacy that exists between you. Go to your room 
instantly ! You are my wife, and shall obey me."— 
" Is this usage to be borne } n exclaimed Marietta. 
" Will no one step forward to protect me from his 
violence >"— " Insolent fellow !" cried Angerstoff, " don't 
presume to insult my mistress."—" Mistress !" repeated 
Morvalden. "This to my face!" and struck him a 
severe blow. Angerstoff sprung forward, with the in- 
tention of returning it, but I got between them, and 
prevented him. Marietta then began to shed tears, and 
applauded the generosity her paramour had evinced in 
sparing her husband, who immediately went upon deck, 
without speaking a word, and hurriedly resumed the 
work that had engaged his attention previous to the 
quarrel. 

Neither of the two men seemed at all disposed for a 
reconciliation, and they had no intercourse during the 
whole day, except angry and revengeful looks. I fre- 
quently observed Marietta in deep consultation with 
Angerstoff, and easily perceived that the subject of 
debate had some relation to her injured husband, whose 
manner evinced much alarm and anxiety, although he 
endeavoured to look calm and cheerful. He did not 
make his appearance at meals, but spent all his time 
upon deck. Whenever Angerstoff accidently passed 
him, he shrunk back with an expression of dread r and 
intuitively, as it were, caught hold of a rope, or any 
other object to which he could cling. The day proved 
a wretched and fearful one to me, for I momentarily 
expected that some terrible affray would occur on board, 
and thaf I should be implicated in it. I gazed upon the 
surrounding sea almost without intermission, ardently 
hoping that some boat might approach near enough to 
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afford me an opportunity of quitting the horrid and 
dangerou3 abode to which I was imprisoned. 

It was Angerstoffs watch on deck till midnight 5 and 
as I did not wish to have any communication with him, 
I remained below. At twelve o'clock, Morvalden got 
up and relieved him, and he came down to the cabin, 
and soon after retired to his birth. Believing, from this 
arrangement, that they had no hostile intentions, I lay 
down in bed with composure, and fell asleep. It was 
not long before a noise overhead awakened me. I 
started up, and listened intently. The sound appeared 
to be that of two persons scuffling together, for a suc- 
cession of irregular footsteps beat the deck, and I could 
hear violent blows given at intervals. I got out of my 
birth and entered the cabin, where I found Marietta 
standing alone, with a lamp in her hand. "Do you 
hear that?" cried I. — "Hear what?" returned she; 
" I have had a dreadful dream — I am all trembling." 
—>" Is Angerstoff below ?" demanded I—" No— Yes, 
I mean," said Marietta. "Why do you ask that? 
He went up stairs." — " Your husband and he are 
fighting. We must part them instantly." — " How can 
that be?" answered Marietta $ " Angerstoff is asleep."— 
" Asleep ! Didn't you say he went up stairs ?"— " I don't 
know," returned she $ " I am hardly awake yet — Let us 
listen a moment." 

Every thing was still for a few seconds $ then a Voice 
shrieked out, "Ah! that knife! Yott are murdering 
me ! Draw it out ! No help ? Are you done ? Now 
— now — now !"— A heavy body fell suddenly along the 
deck, and some words were spoken in a faint tone, but 
the roaring of the sea prevented me from hearing 
what they were. 

I rushed up the cabin stairs, and tried to push open 
the folding-doors at the head of them, but they resisted 
my utmost efforts. I knocked violently and repeatedly, 
to no purpose. "Some one is killed," cried I. "The 
person who barred these doors on the outside is guilty." 
— " I know nothing of that," returned Marietta. " We 
can't be of any use now. Come here again ! How 
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dreadfully .quiet it is ! My God ! — A drop of blood has 
fallen through the sky-light ! — What faces are you 
looking down upon us ?•— But this lamp is going out. — 
We must be going through the water at a terrible rate ! 
v— How it rushes past us! — I^ara getting dizzy! — Do 
you hear those bells ringing ? and strange voices } 

The cabin doors were suddenly burst open, and Anger- 
s toff next moment appeared before us, crying out, " Mor- 
valden has fallep overboard ! Throw a rope to him ! — 
He will be drowned !" His hands and dress were 
marked with blood, and he had a frightful look of 
horror and confusion, ei You are a murderer !" ex- 
claimed I, almost involuntarily. " How do you know 
that >" said he, staggering back ; " I'm sure you never 
saw-—" " Hush, hush,'* cried Marietta to him ; " are 
you mad } Speak again ! — What frightens you ?— 
Why don't you run and help Morvalden ?"— ■ " Has any- 
thing happened to him ?" inquired Angerstoff with a 
gaze of consternation. « " You told us he had fallen 
overboard," returned Marietta. "Must my husband 
perish >" — " Give me some water to wash my hands," 
said Angerstoff, growing deadly pale, and catching hold 
of the table for support. 

I now hastened upon deck, but Morvalden was not 
there. I then went to the side of the vessel, and put 
my hands on the gunwale, while I leaned over, and 
looked downwards. On taking them off, I found them 
marked with blood. I grew sick at heart, and began to 
identify myself with Angerstoff, the murderer. The sea, 
the beacon, and the sky, appeared of a sanguine hue $ 
and I thought 1 heard the dying exclamations of Mor- 
valden sounding a hundred fathoms below me, and 
echoing through the caverns of the deep. I advanced 
to the cabin-door, intending to descend the stairs, but 
found that some one had fastened it firmly on the inside. 
I felt convinced that I was intentionally shut out, and a 
cold shuddering pervaded my frame. I covered my 
face with my hands, not daring to look around ; for it 
seemed as if I was excluded from the company of the 
living, and doomed to be the associate of the spirits of 
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drowned and murdered men. After a little time I began 
to walk hastily backwards and forwards ; but the, light 
of the lantern happened to flash on a stream of blood 
that ran along the deck, and I could not summon up 
resolution to pass the spot where it was a second time. 
The sky looked black and threatening-— the sea had a 
fierceness in its sound and motions — and the wind swept 
over its bosom with melancholy sighs. Every thing 
was sombre and ominous > ana I looked in vain for 
Some object that would, by its soothing aspect, remove 
the dark impressions which crowded upon my mind* 

While standing near the bows of the vessel, I saw a 
hand and arm rise slowly behind the stem, and wave 
from side to side. I started back as far as I could go 
in horrible affright, and looked again, expecting to behold 
the entire spectral figure, of which I supposed they 
formed a part. But nothing more was visible. I struck 
my eyes till the light flashed from them, in hopes that 
my senses had been imposed upon by distempered vision t 
— however it was in vain, for the hand still motioned 
me to advance, and I rushed forward with wild despera- 
tion, and caught hold of it. I was pulled along a little 
way, notwithstanding the resistance I made, and soon 
discovered a man stretched along the stern-cable, and 
clinging to it in a convulsive manner. It was Morvalden. 
He raised his head feebly, and said something, but I 
could only distinguish the words " murdered— over- 
board — reached this rope — terrible death." I stretched 
out my arms to support him ; but at that moment the 
vessel plunged violently, and he was shaken off the 
cable, and dropped among the waves. He floated for 
an instant, and then disappeared under the keel. 

I seized the first rope I could find, and threw one end 
of it over 'the stern, and likewise flung some planks into 
the sea, thinking that the unfortunate Morvalden might 
stiU'retain strength enough tlfcatch hold of them if they 
came within his reach. I continued on the watch for a 
considerable time, but at last abandoned all hopes of 
saving him, and made another attempt to get down to 
the cabin. The doors were now unfastened, and I opened 
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them without any difficulty . The first thing I saw on 
going below was Angerstoff stretched along the floor, 
and fast asleep. His torpid look, flushed countenance, 
and uneasy respiration, convinced me that he had taken 
a large quantity of ardent spirits. Marietta was in her 
own apartment. Even the presence of a murderer ap- 
peared less terrible than the frightful solitariness of the 
deck, and I lay down upon a bench, determining to 
spend the remainder of the night there. The lamp that 
hung from the roof soon went out, and left me in total 
darkness. Imagination began to conjure up a thousand 
appalling forms, and the voice of Angerstoff, speaking 
in his sleep, filled my ears at intervals-—" Hoist up the 
beacon !— the lamps won't burn— horrible ! — they contain 
blood instead of oil. — Is that a boat coming > — Yes, yes, 
I hear the oars—- Damnation !— why is that corpse so 
long in sinking ?— If it doesn't go down soon, they'll 
find me out— How terribly the wind blows !— We are 
driving ashore-— See ! see ! Morvalden is swimming after 
us— How he writhes in the water !" — Marietta now 
rushed from her room, with a light in her hand, and, 
seizing Angerstoff by the arm, tried to awake him. He 
soon rose up with chattering teeth and shivering limbs, 
and was on the point of speaking, but she prevented 
him, and he staggered away to his birth, and lay down 
in it. 

Next morning when I went upon deck, after a short 
and perturbed sleep, I found Marietta dashing water 
over it, that she might efface all vestige of the transac- 
tions of the preceding night. Angerstoff did not make 
his appearance till noon, and his looks were ghastly and 
agonized. He seemed stupefied with horror, and some* 
times entirely lost all perception of the things around 
him for a considerable time. 

He suddenly came close up to me, and demanded, 
with a bold air, but quW&ing voice, what I had meant 
by calling him a murderer ?— " Why, that you are one/' 
replied I, after a pause. — " Beware what you say/' re- 
turned he fiercely,—" you cannot escape my power now 
—I tell you, sir, Morvalden fell overboard/'— " Whence 
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then came that blood that covered the deck >" inquired 
I*— He grew pale, and then cried, " Yon lie*— yon lie 
infernally—- there was none"— " I saw it, 1 ' said I— 
" I saw Morvalden himself— long after midnight* He 
was clinging to the stern-cable, and said—" " Ha, ha, 
ha!— devils !— curses !" exclaimed Angerstoff— " Did 
yon hear me dreaming ? — I was mad last night — Come, 
come, come ! — We shall tend the beacon together— Let 
us make friends, and don't be afraid, for you'll find me 
a good fellow in the end ." He now forcibly shook hands 
with me, and then hurried down to the cabin. 

In the afternoon, while sitting on deck, I discerned 
a boat far off, bnt I determined to conceal this from An- 
gerstoff and Marietta, lest they should use some means 
to prevent its approach. I walked carelessly about, 
casting a glance upon the sea occasionally, and medi- 
tating how I could best take advantage of the means of 
deliverance which I had in prospect. After the lapse 
of an hour, the boat was not more than half a mile di- 
stant from us, bnt she suddenly changed her course, and 
bore away towards the shore. I immediately shouted, 
and waved a handkerchief over my head, as signals for 
her to return. Angerstoff rushed from the cabin, and 
seized my arm, threatening at the same time to push 
me overboard if I attempted to hail her again. I dis- 
engaged myself from his grasp, and dashed him violently 
from me. The noise brought Marietta upon deck, who 
immediately perceived the cause of the affray, and cried, 
" Does the wretch mean to make his escape } For God's 
sake prevent the possibility of that !" — Yes, yes," re- 
turned Angerstoff; "he shall never leave the vessel- 
He had as well take care, lest I do to him what I did 
to—" " To Morvalden, I suppose you mean," said I.— 
"Well, well, speak it out," replied he ferociously; 
" there is no one here to listen to your damnable false- 
hoods, and I'll not be fool enough to give you an oppor- 
tunity of uttering them elsewhere. I'll strangle you the 
next time yon tell these lies about—" " Come," inter- 
rupted Marietta, " don't be uneasy— the boat will soon 
be far enough away— If he wants to give you the slip, 
he must leap overboard." 
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I was irritated and disappointed beyond measure at 
the failure of the plan of escape I had formed, but thought 
it most prudent to conceal my feelings. I now per- 
ceived the rashness and bad consequences of my bold 
assertions respecting the murder of Morvalden ; for An- 
gerstoff evidently thought that his personal safety and 
even his life would be endangered, if I ever found an 
opportunity of accusing and giving evidence against him. 
All my motions were now watched with double vigilance. 
Marietta and her paramour kept upon deck by turns 
during the whole day, and the latter looked over the 
surrounding ocean, through a glass, at intervals, to dis- 
cover if any boat or vessel was approaching us. He 
often muttered threats as he walked past me, and, more 
than once, seemed waiting for an opportunity to push 
me overboard. Marietta and he frequently whispered 
together, and I always imagined I heard my name men- 
tioned in the course of these conversations. 

I now felt completely miserable, being satisfied that 
Angerstoff was bent upon my destruction. I wandered, 
in a state of fearful circumspection, from one part of 
the vessel to the other, not knowing how to secure my- 
self from his designs. Every time he approached me, 
my heart palpitated dreadfully $ and when night came 
on, I was agonized with terror, and could not remain in 
one spot, but hurried backwards and forwards between 
the cabin and the deck, looking wildly from side to side, 
and momentarily expecting to feel a cold knife entering 
my vitals. My forehead began to burn, and my eyes dazzled 5 
I became acutely sensitive, and the slightest murmur, or 
the faintest breath of wind, put my whole frame in a set 
of uncontrollable vibrations. At first, I sometimes thought 
of throwing myself into the sea $ but I soon acquired 
such an intense feeling of existence, that the mere idea 
of death was horrible to me. 

Shortly after midnight I lay down in my birth, almost 
exhausted by the harrowing emotions that had careered 
through my mind during the past day. I felt a strong 
desire to sleep, yet dared not indulge* myself ) soul and 
body seemed at war. Every noise excited my imagina- 
tion, and scarcely a minute passed, in the course of 
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which I did not start up, and look around. Angerstoff 
paced the deck overhead, and when the sound of his 
footsteps accidentally ceased at any time, I grew deadly 
sick at heart, expecting that he was silently coming to 
murder me. At length I thought I heard some one near 
my bed— I sprung from it, and, having seised a bar of 
iron that lay on the floor, rushed into the cabin. — I found 
Angerstoff there, who started back when he saw me, 
and said, " What is the matter > Did you think that— 
I want you to watch the beacon, that I may have some 
rest. — Follow me upon deck, and I will give you direc- 
tions al»out it." 1 hesitated a moment, and then went 
up the gangway stairs behind him. We walked forward 
to the mast together, and he showed how I was to lower 
the lantern when any of the lamps happened to go out, 
and bidding me beware of sleep, returned to the cabin. 
Most of my fears forsook me the moment he disappeared. 
1 felt nearly as happy as if I had been set at liberty; 
and, for a time, forgot that my situation had any thing 
painful or alarming connected with it. Angerstoff re- 
sumed his station in about three hours, and I again 
took refuge in my birth, where I enjoyed a short but 
undisturbed slumber. 

Next day while I was walking the deck, and anxiously 
surveying the expanse of ocean around, Angerstoff re- 
quested me to come down to the cabin. 1 obeyed his 
summons, and found him there. He gave me a book, 
saying it was very entertaining, and would serve to amuse 
me during my idle hours ; and then went above, shutting 
the doors carefully behind him. I was struck with his 
behaviour, but felt no alarm, for Marietta sat at work 
near me, apparently unconscious of what had passed. I 
began to peruse the volume I held in my hand, and found 
it so interesting that I paid little attention to any thing 
else, till the dashing of oars strnck my ear. I sprung 
from my chair, with the intention of hastening upon deck, 
bat Marietta stopped me, saying, " It is of no use. The 
gangway doors are fastened/' Notwithstanding this in- 
formation, I made an attempt to open them, but could 
not succeed. I was now convinced, by the percussion 
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against the vessel, that a boat lay alongside, and I heard 
a strange voice addressing Angerstoff. Fired with the 
idea of deliverance, I leaped upon a table which stood 
in the middle of the cabin, and tried to posh off the sky- 
light, bat was suddenly stunned by a violent blow on 
the back of my head. I staggered back and looked 
round. Marietta stood close behind me, brandishing 
an axe, as if in the act of repeating the stroke. Her 
face was flashed with rage, and having seized my arm, 
she cried, " Come down instantly, accursed villain ! I 
know you want to betray us 5 but may we all go to the 
bottom if you find a chance of doing so !" I struggled 
to free myself from her grasp, but, being in a state of 
dizziness and confusion, I was unable to effect this, and 
she soon pulled me to the ground. At that moment, 
Angerstoff hurriedly entered the cabin, exclaiming, 
" What noise is this ? Oh, just as I expected ! Has the 
devil — that spy — been trying to get above-board ? Why 
haven't I the heart to despatch him at once ? But there's 
no time now. The people are waiting— -Marietta, come 
and lend a hand." They now forced me down upon 
the floor, and bound me to an iron ring that was fixed in it. 
This being done, Angerstoff directed his female accom- 
plice to prevent me from speaking, and went upon deck 
again. 

While in this state of bondage, I heard distinctly all 
that passed without. Some one asked Angerstoff how 
Morvalden did.— t€ Well, quite well," replied the former; 
" but he's below, and so sick that he can't see any per- 
son/' — " Strange enough," said the first'speaker, laughing. 
« Is he ill and in good health at the same time ? He had 
as well be overboard as in that condition." — "Over- 
board !" repeated Angerstoff, " what !— how do you 
mean^— all false!— but listen to me. — Are there any 
news stirring ashore ?"— " Why," said the stranger, 
" the chief talk there just now is about a curious thing 
that happened this morning. A dead man was found 
upon the beach, and they suspect, from the wounds on 
his body, that he hasn't got fair play. They are making 
a great noise about it, and government means to send 
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out a boat, with an officer on board, who is to visit all 
the shipping round this, that he may ascertain if any of 
them has lost a man lately. Tis a dark business $ bat 
they'll get to the bottom of it, I warrant ye.— Why, you 
look as pale as if you knew more about this matter than 
you choose to tell."— " No, no, no !" returned Angerstoff; 
€t I never hear of a murder but I think of a friend of 
mine who — but I won't detain you, for the sea is getting 
up — We'll have a blowy night, Pm afraid/' — " So you 
don't want any fish to-day?" cried the stranger. "Then 
I'll be off — Good morning, good morning* I suppose 

Jou'll have the government boat alongside by and by.", 
now heard the sound of oars* and supposed, from the 
'conversation having ceased, that the fishermen had de- 
parted. Angerstoff came down to the cabin soon after, 
and released me without speaking a word. 

Marietta then approached him, and taking hold of his 
arm, said, " Do you believe what that man has told 
you ?"— <r Yes, by the eternal hell !" cried he vehe- 
mently 5 " I suspect I shall find the truth of it soon 
enough."— " My God !" exclaimed she, " what is to 
become of us ?— How dreadful ! We are chained here, 
and cannot escape/' — " Escape what ?" interrupted An- 
gerstoff: t( girl, you have lost your senses. Why should 
we fear the officers of justice ? Keep a guard over your 
tongue." — " Oh," returned Marietta, " I talk without 
thinking, or understanding my own words 5 but come 
upon deck, and let me speak with you there." They now 
went up the gangway stairs together, and continued in 
deep conversation for some time. 

Angerstoff gradually became more agitated as the day 
advanced. He watched upon deck almost without inter- 
mission, and' seemed irresolute what to do, sometimes 
sitting down composedly, and at other times hurrying 
backwards and forwards with clenched hands and blood- 
less cheeks. The wind blew pretty fresh from the shore, 
and there was a heavy swell ; and I supposed, from the 
anxious looks with which he contemplated the sky, that 
he hoped the threatening aspect of the weather would pre- 
vent the government boat from putting out to sea. He 
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kept his glass constantly in his hand, and surveyed the 
ocean through it in all directions. 

At length he suddenly dashed the instrument away, 
and exclaimed, " God help us ! they are coming now ! M 
Marietta, on hearing this, ran wildly towards him, and 
put her hands in his; but he pushed her to one side, and 
began to pace the deck, apparently in deep thought. 
After a little time, he started, and cried, " I have it 
now ! — It's the only plan — I'll manage the business- 
yes, yes — I'll cut the cables, and off we'll go — that's 
settled !" — He then seized an axe, and first divided the 
hawser at the bows, and afterwards the one attached to 
the stern. 

The vessel immediately began to drift away, and having 
no sails or helm to steady her, rolled with such violence, 
that I was dashed from side to side several times. 
She often swung over so much, that I thought she would 
not regain the upright position, and Angerstoff all the 
while unconsciously strengthened this belief, by exclaim- 
ing, " She will capsize ! shift the ballast, or we must go 
to the bottom !" In the midst of this, I kept my station 
upon, deck, intently watching the boat, which was still 
several miles distant. I waited in fearful expectation, 
thinking that every new wave against which we were 
impelled would burst upon our vessel, and overwhelm 
us, while oqr pursuers were too far off to afford any as- 
sistance. The idea of perishing, when on the point of 
being saved, was inexpressibly agonizing. 

As the day advanced, the hopes I had entertained of 
the boat making up with us gradually diminished. 
The wind blew violently, and we drifted along at a ra- 
pid rate, and the weather grew so hazy that our pursuers 
soon became quite undistinguishable. Marietta and 
Angerstoff appeared to be stupefied with terror. They 
stood motionless, holding firmly by the bulwarks of the 
vessel 5 and though the waves frequently broke over the 
deck, and rushed down the gangway, they did not offer 
to shut the companion door, which would have remain- 
ed open had not I closed it. The tempest, gloom, and 
danger that thickened around us, neither elicited from 
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tliem any expressions of mutual regard, nor seemed to 
produce the slightest sympathetic emotion in their 
bosoms. They gazed sternly at each other, and at me 5 
and every time the vessel rolled clung with convulsive 
eagerness to whatever lay within their reach. 

About sunset our attention was attracted by a dread- 
ful roaring, which evidently did not proceed from the 
waves around us j but the atmosphere being very hazy, 
we were unable to ascertain the cause of it for a long 
time. At length we distinguished a range of high cliffs, 
against which the sea beat with terrible fury. Whenever 
the surge broke upon them, large jets of foam started up 
to a great height, and flashed angrily over their black and 
rugged surfaces, while the wind moaned and whistled 
with fearful caprice among the projecting points of rock. 
A dense mist covered the upper part of the cliffs, 
and prevented us from seeing if there were any houses 
upon their summits, though this point appeared of little 
importance, for we drifted towards the shore so fast that 
immediate death seemed inevitable. 

We soon felt our vessel bound twice against the sand, 
and, in a little time after, a heavy sea carried her up the 
beach, where she remained imbedded and hard aground. 
During the ebb of the waves there was not more than two 
feet of water round her bows. I immediately perceived 
this, and watching a favourable opportunity, swung my- 
self down to the beach, by means of part of the cable that 
projected through the hawse-hole. I began to run to- 
wards the cliffs the moment my feet touched the ground, 
and Angerstoff attempted to follow me, that he might pre- 
vent my escape; but, while in the act of descending from 
die vessel, the sea flowed in with such violence, that he 
was obliged to spring on board again to save himself from 
being overwhelmed by its waters. 

I hurried on, and began to climb up the rocks, which 
were very steep and slippery ; but I soon grew breathless 
from fatigue, and found it necessary to stop. It was 
now almost -dark, and when I looked around, I neither 
«aw any thing distinctly, nor could form the least idea 
how far I had still to ascend before I reached the top of 
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the cliffs. I knew not which way to tarn my steps, and 
remained irresolute, till the barking of a dog faintly 
struck my ear. I joyfully followed the sound, and, after 
an hour of perilous exertion, discovered a light at some 
distance, which I soon found to proceed from the window 
of a small hut.' 

After I had knocked repeatedly, the door was opened 
by an old man, with a lamp in his hand. He started back 
on seeing me, for my dress was wet and disordered, my 
face and hands had been wounded while scrambling 
among the rocks, and fatigue and terror had given me a 
wan and agitated look. I entered the house, the inmates 
of which were a woman and a boy, and having seated 
myself near the fire, related to my host all that had occurred 
on board the floating beacon, and then seqne&ted him to 
accompany me down to the beach, that we might search 
for Angerstoff and Marietta. "No, no/' cried he, 
" that is impossible. Hear how the storm rages ! Worlds 
would not induce me to have any communication with 
murderers. It would be impious to attempt it on such 
a night as this. The Almighty is surely punishing them 
now 1 Come here, and look out." 

I followed him to the door, but the moment he opened 
it, the wind extinguished the lamp. Total darkness 
prevailed without, and a chaos of rushing, bursting, and 
moaning sounds swelled upon the ear with irregular 
loudness. The blast swept round the hut in violent eddy* 
ings, and we felt the chilly spray of the sea driving upon 
our faces at intervals. I shuddered, and the old man 
closed the door, and then resumed his seat near the fire. 

My entertainer made a bed for me upon the floor $ but 
the noise of the tempest, and the anxiety I felt about the 
fate of Angerstoff and Marietta, kept me awake the 
greater part of the night. Soon after dawn my host ac- 
companied me down to the beach. We found the wreck 
of the floating beacon, but were unable to discover any 
traces of the guilty pair whom I had left on board of it. 

Blackwood? 8 Magazine, 
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HOPE AND MEMORY*. 



Hope, adieu ! 
Faithless charmer, fly my view : 
I, for substance quitting semblance, 
Shadowy hope for sure remembrance, 
Siren, thee no longer woo : 

Hope, adieu ! 

Memory, hail ! 
'Tis with thee I fain would dwell: 
Dope of Hope no more I languish, 
Smiling Hope but lures to anguish ; 
Thy firm pleasures never fail : 

Memory, hail I 



Viridis. 



MEMORY AND HOPE. 



Memory, hence ! 
Form'd for bliss and innocence : 
Me thou tell'st of wasted leisure, 
Faithless friends, and faded pleasure, 
Wound'st with former pain my sense : 

Memory, hence ! 

Hope, be near ! 
With thy lights my prospect cheer : 
Half disclose the scene at distance, 
Show me joys, and shade resistance : 
(Nurse of airy pleasures dear, 

Hope, be near ! 

Flosculus. 



Composed to a favourite G&man air. 
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THE HAPPY LIFE OF A PARISH PRIEST IN 
SWEDEN. 

FROM RICHTER. 

Sweden apart, the condition of a parish priest is in it- 
self sufficiently happy: in Sweden, then, much more so. 
There he enjoys summer and winter, pure and unal- 
loyed by any tedious interruptions : a Swedish spring, 
which is always a late one, is no repetition, in a lower 
key, of the harshness of winter, but anticipates, and is 
a prelibation of perfect summer,— laden with blossoms, 
—radiant with the lily and the rose $ insomuch, that a 
Swedish summer-night represents implicitly one half of 
Italy, and a winter-night one half of the world beside. 

I will begin with winter, and I will suppose it to be 
Christmas. The priest, whom we shall imagine to be 
a German, and summoned from the southern climate of 
Germany upon presentation to the church of a Swedish 
hamlet lying in a high polar latitude, rises in cheerful- 
ness about seven o'clock in the morning ; and till half- 
past nine he burns his lamp. At nine o'clock, the stars 
are still shining, and the unclouded moon even yet longer. 
This prolongation of starlight into the forenoon is to 
him delightful ; for he is a German, and has a sense of 
something marvellous in a starry forenoon. Methinks 
I behold the priest and his. flock moving towards the 
church with lanterns ; the lights dispersed amongst the 
crowd connect.the congregation into the appearance of 
some domestic group or larger household, and carry 
the priest back to his childish years during the winter 
season and Christmas matins, when every hand bore its 
candle. Arrived at the pulpit, he declares to bis 
audience the plain truth, word for word, as it stands in 
the Gospel : in the presence of God, all intellectual 
pretensions are called upon to be silent -, the very rea- 
son ceases to be reasonable ; nor is anything reasonable 
in the sight of God but a sincere and upright heart. 

* * * * ♦ * * 
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Just as he and his flock are issuing from the church, 
the bright Christmas son ascends above the horizon, 
and shoots his beams upon their faces. The old men, 
who are numerous in Sweden, are all tinged with the 
colours of youth by the rosy morning lustre $ and the 
priest, as he looks away from them to mother earth 
lying in the sleep of winter, and to the ch arch-yard, 
where the flowers and the men are all in their graves 
together, might secretly exclaim with the poet :— " Upon 
the dead mother, in peace and ntter gloom, are reposing 
the dead children. After a time uprises the everlasting 
sun j and the mother starts up at the summons of the 
heavenly dawn with a resurrection of her ancient bloom : 
—And her children ? — Yes : but they roust wait awhile." 

At home he is awaited by a warm study, and a 
4t long-levelled rule" of sunlight upon the book-clad 
wall. 

Hie afternoon he spends delightfully; for, having 
before him such a flower-stand of pleasures, he scarcely 
knows where he should settle. Supposing it to be 
Christmas-day, he preaches again ; he preaches on a 
subject which calls up images of the beauteous eastern- 
land, or of eternity. By this time, twilight and gloom 
prevail through the church : only a couple" of wax-lights 
upon the altar throw wondrous and mighty shadows 
through the aisles : the angel that hangs down from the 
roof above the baptismal font, is awoke into a solemn 
life by the shadows and the rays, and seems almost in 
the act of ascension : through the windows the stars or 
the moon are beginning to peer: aloft, in the pulpit, 
which is now hidden in the gloom, the priest is inflamed 
and possessed by the sacred burthen of glad tidings* 
which he is announcing; he is lost and insensible to all 
besides $ and from amidst the darkness which surrounds 
him, he pours down his thunders, with tears and agita- 
tion, reasoning of future worlds, and of the heaven of 
heavens, and whatsoever else can most powerfully shake 
the heart and the affections. 

Descending from his pulpit in these holy fervours, he 
now, perhaps, takes a walk : it is about four o'clock 1 

o5 
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and he walks beneath a sky lighted op by the shifting 
northern lights, that to his eye appear bat an Aurora 
striking upwards from the eternal morning of the 
south, or as a forest composed of saintly thickets, like 
the fiery bushes of Moses that are round about the 
throne of God. 

Thus, if it be the afternoon of Christmas-day : but if 
it be any other afternoon, visitors, perhaps, come and 
bring their well-bred, grown-up daughters; like the 
fashionable world in Condon, he dines at sunset; 
that is to say, like the unfashionable world of London, 
he dines at two o'clock } and he drinks coffee by moon- 
light : and the parsonage-house becomes an enchanted 
palace of pleasure, gleaming with twilight, starlight, 
and moonlight. Or, perhaps, he goes over to the 
schoolmaster, who is teaching his afternoon school: 
there, by the candlelight, he gathers round his knees 
all the scholars, as if-— being the children of his spiritual 
children— they must therefore be his own grand-chil- 
dren ; and with delightful words he wins their attention, 
and pours knowledge into their docile hearts. 

All these pleasures failing, he may pace up and down 
in his library, already, by three o'clock, gloomy with twi- 
light, but fitfully enlivened by a glowing fire, and steadily 
by the bright moonlight $ and he needs do no more than 
taste at every turn of his walk a little orange marmalade 
—to call up images of beautiful Italy, and its gardens and 
orange groves, before all his five senses, and as it were, 
to the very tip of his tongue. Looking at the moon, he 
will not fail to recollect that the very same silver disk 
hangs at the very same moment between the branches 
of the laurels in Italy. It will delight him to consider 
that the Eolian harp, and the lark, and indeed music of 
all kinds, and the stars, and children, are just the same 
in hot climates and in cold. And when the post-boy, 
that rides in with news from Italy, winds his horn 
through the hamlet, and with a few simple notes raises 
up on the frozen window of his study a vision of flowery 
realms; and when he plays with treasured leaves of 
rotes and of lilies from some departed summer, or with 
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the plupfts of a bird of Paradise, the memorial of some 
distant friend ; when further, his heart is moved by the 
magnificent sounds of Lady-day, salad-season, cherry- 
time, Trinity-Sundays, the rose of June, &c. how can 
he fail to forget that he is in Sweden by the time that 
\n& lamp is brought in ; and then, indeed, he will be 
somewhat disconcerted to recognise his study in what 
had now shaped itself to his fancy as a room in some 
foreign land. However, if he would pursue this airy 
Creation, he need but light at his lamp a wax candle-end, 
to gain a glimpse through the whole evening into that 
world of fashion and splendour, 'from which be purchased 
the said wax candle-end. For 1 should suppose,. that 
at the court of Stockholm, as elsewhere, there must be 
candle-ends to be bought of the state-footmen. 

But now, after the lapse of half a year, all at once 
there strikes upon his heart something more beautiful 
than Italy, where the sun sets so much earlier in summer- 
time than it does, at our Swedish hamlet: and what is 
that ? It is the longest day, with the rich freight that it 
carries in its bosom, and leading by the hand the early 
dawn blushing with rosy light, and melodious with the 
caroling of larks at one o'clock in the morning. Before 
two, that is, at sunrise, the elegant party that we men- 
tioned last winter, arrive in gay clothing at the parson- 
age ; for they are bound on a little excursion of pleasure 
in company with the priest. At two o'clock they are in 
motion $ at which time all the flowers are glittering, 
and the foresta are gleaming with the mighty light. The 
warm sun threatens them with no storm nor thunder 
showers ; for both are rare in Sweden, The priest, in 
common with the rest of the company, is attired in the 
costume of Sweden ; he wears his short jacket with a 
broad scarf, his short cloak above that, his round hat 
with floating plumes, and shoes tied with bright rib- 
bons : like the rest of the men, he resembles a Spanish 
knight, or a provencal, or other man of the south ; more 
especially when he and his gay company are seen flying 
through the lofty foliage luxuriant with blossom, that 
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within so short a period of weeks has shot forth from 
the garden-pots and the naked boughs. 

That a longest day like this, bearing such a cornu- 
copia of sunshine, of cloudless ether, of buds and bells, 
of blossoms andT of leisure, should pass away more ra- 
pidly than the shortest, — is not difficult to suppose. 
As early as eight o'clock in the evening the party breaks 
up -, the sun is now burning more gently over the half- 
closed sleepy flowers : about nine he has mitigated his 
rays, and is beheld bathing as it were naked in the blue 
depths of heaven : about ten, at which hour the com- 
pany re-assemble at the' parsonage, the priest is deeply 
moved, for throughout the hamlet, though the tepid sun, 
now sunk, to the horizon, is still shedding a sullen glow 
upon the cottages and the window-panes, every thing 
reposes in profouadest silence and sleep: the birds even 
are all slumbering in the golden summits of the woods : 
and at last the solitary sun himself sets, like a moon, 
amidst the universal quiet of nature. To our priest, 
walking in his romantic dress, it seems as though rosy- 
coloured realms were laid open, in which fairies and 
spirits range ; and he would scarcely feel an emotion 4>f 
wonder, if, in this hour of golden vision, his brother, who 
ran away in childhood, should suddenly present himself 
as one alighting from some blooming heaven of enchant** 
ment. 

The priest will not allow his company to depart : he 
detains them in the parsonage garden,— -where, says he> 
every one that chooses may slumber away in beautiful 
bowers the brief, warm hours until the re-appearance 
of the sun. This proposal is generally adopted ; and 
the garden is occupied : many a lovely pair are making 
believe to sleep, but, in fact, are holding each other by 
the hand. The happy priest walks up and down through 
the parterres. Coolness comes, and a few stars. His 
night-violets and gilliflowera open and breathe out their 
powerful odours. To the north, from the eternal morn- 
ing of the pole, exhales as it were a golden dawn. The 
priest thinks of the village of his childhood far away in 
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Germany ; he thinks of the life of man, his hopes, and 
his aspirations ; and he is calm and at peace with him- 
self. Then all at once starts np the morning snn in its 
freshness. . Some there are' in the garden would fain 
confound it with the evening snn, and close their eyes 
again : bat the larks betray all, and waken every sleeper 
from bower to bower. 

Then again begin pleasure and morning in the pomp 
of radiance ; and almost I could persuade myself to de- 
lineate the course of this day also, though it differs from 
his predecessor hardly by so much as the leaf of a rose- 
bud. London Magazine. 



ON THE PERCEPTIONS OF BEAUTY. 

It is easy enough to understand how the sight of a 
picture or statue should affect us nearly in the same way 
as the sight of the original $ nor is it much more difficult 
to conceive how the sight of a cottage should give us 
something of the same feeling as the appearance of a 
peasant's family 5 and the aspect of a town raise many 
of the same ideas as the appearance of a multitude of 
persons. We may begin, therefore, with an example a 
little more complicated. Take, for example, the case 
of a common English landscape — green meadows with 
fat cattle— canals or navigable rivers— well fenced, well 
Cultivated fields — neat, clean, scattered cottages— hum- 
ble antique church, with church-yard elms, and crossing 
hedge-rows — all seen under bright skies, and in good 
weather. There is much beauty, as every one will ac- 
knowledge, in such a scene. But in what does the 
beauty consist ? Not certainly in the mere mixture of 
colours and forms ; for colours more pleasing, and lines 
more graceful (according to any theory of grace that 
may be preferred), might be spread upon a board or 
painter's pallet, without engaging the eye to a second 
glance, or raising the least emotion in the mind 5 but 
in the picture of human happiness that is presented to 
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our imaginations and affections,— in the visible and uu- 
equivocal signs of comfort, and cheerful and peaceful 
enjoyment,— and of that secure and successful industry 
that ensures its continuance,-— and of the piety by which 
it is exalted,— and of the simplicity, by which it is con- 
trasted with the guilt and the fever of a city life j— in 
the images of health, and temperance, and plenty, which 
it exhibits to every eye, — and in the glimpses which it 
affords to warmer imaginations, of those primitive or 
fabulous times, when man was uncorrupted by luxury 
and ambition,— -and of those humble .retreats in which 
we still delight to imagine that love and philosophy may 
find an unpolluted asylnm. At all events, however, it 
is human feeling that excites our sympathy, and forms 
the object of our emotions. It is man, and man alone, 
that we see in the beauties of the earth which he in* 
habits : or if a more sensitive and extended sympathy 
connect us with the lower families of animated: nature, 
and make us rejoice with the lambs that bleat on the 
uplands, or the cattle that ruminate in the valley, or 
even. with the living plants that drink the bright sun 
and balmy air beside them, it is still the idea of enjoy- 
ment—of feelings that animate the existence of sentient 
beings— that calls forth all our emotions, and is the 
parent of all the beauty with which we proceed to in- 
vest, the inanimate creation around us. Instead of this 
quiet and tame English landscape, let us now take a 
Welsh or a Highland scene, and see whether its beau- 
ties will admit of being explained on the same principle. 
Here we shall have lofty mountains, and rocky and 
lonely recesses— tufted woods hung over precipices-* 
lakes intersected with castled promontories— ample so* 
litudes of unploughed and untrodden valleys — nameless 
and gigantic ruins — and mountain echoes repeating the 
scream of the eagle, and the roar of the cataract. This 
too is beautiful; and to those who can interpret the 
language it speaks, far more beautiful than the pros- 
perous scene with which we have contrasted it. Yet 
lonely as it is, it is to the recollection of man and human 
feelings that iu beauty also is owing. The mere forma 
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and colours that compose its visible appearance are no 
more capable of exciting any emotion in the mind than 
the forms and colours of a Turkey carpet. It is sym- 
pathy with the present or the past, or the imaginary in- 
habitants of such a region, that alone gives it either in- 
terest or beauty ; and the delight of those who behold 
it will always be found to be in exact proportion to the 
force of their imaginations, and the warmth of their 
social affections. The leading impressions here are 
those of romantic seclusion and primeval simplicity,— 
lovers sequestered in these blissful solitudes, " from 
towns and toils remote/* — and rustic poets and phi- 
losophers communing with nature, at a distance from 
the low pursuits and selfish malignity of ordinary mor- 
tals. Then there is thersnblime impression of the mighty 
Power which piled the massive cliffs upon each other, 
and rent the mountains asunder, and scattered their giant 
fragments at their base ; — and all the images connected 
with the monuments of ancient magnificence and ex- 
tinguished hostility,— the feuds, and the combats, and 
the triumphs of its wild and primitive inhabitants, con* 
trasted with the stillness and desolation of the scenes 
where they lie interred ; — and the romantic ideas at- 
tached to their ancient traditions, and the peculiarities 
of their present life,— -their wild and enthusiastic poetry, 
—their gloomy superstitions,-— their attachment to their 
chiefs, — the dangers, and the hardships, and enjoyments 
of their lonely huntings and fishings,— their pastoral 
shielings on the mountains in summer,— and the tales 
and the sports that amuse the little groups that are 
frozen into their vast and trackless valleys in the winter! 
Add to all this, the traces of vast and obscure antiquity 
that are impressed on the language and the habits of the 
people, and on the cliffs, and caves, and gnlfy torrents 
of the land $ and the solemn and touching reflection, 
perpetually recurring, of the weakness and insignificance 
of perishable man, whose generations thus pass away 
into oblivion, with all their toils and ambition, while 
Nature holds on her unvarying course, and pours out 
her streams, and renews her forests, with undecaybg - 
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activity, regardless of, the fate of her proud and perish- 
able sovereign. We set all this down at random/ from 
the vague and casual recollection of the impressions we 
have ourselves received from this sort of scenery ; by no 
means as an exact transcript of the images and feelings 
which it must excite in all beholders, but merely as a 
specimen of the manner in which it operates on the 
heart and imagination, and of the nature of that con- 
nexion which is established between our natural sym- 
pathies and the visible peculiarities of our mountain 
landscape. The truth is, that there is an endless variety 
in the trains of thought to which this kind of scenery is 
calculated to give rise $ and that it differs essentially in 
this respect from the scenery of a more cultivated re- 

Sion, where there is scarcely any very decided expression 
ut that of comfort and tranquillity. To make amends, 
however, it must be admitted that this last expression 
is much more clear and obvious to beholders of every 
degree and description. There is scarcely any one who 
does not feel and understand the beauty of smiling fields 
and comfortable cottages ; but the beauty of lakes and 
mountains is not so universally distinguishable. It re- 
quires some knowledge of our species, some habits of 
reflection, some play of fancy, fpmeexercise of affection, 
to interpret the lofty characters in which Nature here 
speaks to the heart and the imagination 5 and reflects, 
from the broken aspects of the desert, the most power- 
ful images of the feelings and the fortunes of man. 
Though it has been the fashion, therefore, for all recent 
travellers to affect a prodigious admiration for these pic- 
turesque regions, we cannot help suspecting that their 
beauty has been truly felt by a very small number ; and 
were exceedingly delighted by the frank confession of 
two cockney tourists, who lately published an account 
of their expedition to the Scottish Highlands, in which 
they fairly state that they could discover no beauty in 
our naked mountains and dreary lakes 5 and were asttH 
nished how any intelligent person could voluntarily pass 
his time in the cold and laborious pastimes which they 
afforded, when he might have devoted it to "the gay 
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vivacity of plays, operas, and polite assemblies." Tbey 
accordingly post back to London as fast as pdssible ; and 
after yawning in a sort of disconsolate terror along the 
banks of Lochlomond, enlarge with much animation on 
the beauty and grandeur of Finsbury-square ! 

Mr. Jeffrey. 



LEWCHEW. 

FROM MR. M'LEOD'S NARRATIVE. 

On the 10th of September, the Alceste proceeded in 
a southerly direction, and passed along Sulphur Island, 
a volcano, situated in lat. 27° 56' N. and long. 128° 1 1' 
E. This island, on which they found it impossible to 
land, does not appear to exceed four miles in circum- 
ference : it rises precipitously from the sea, except in 
one or two spots, to the height of about one thousand 
two hundred feet; and the sulphureous smell emitted 
was very strong, even at the distance of two or three 
miles. 

Four days afterwards, th ey made the principal island 
of .the Lewchew group (gRerally termed Lucayos or 
Lekeyos in charts), and on the 16th anchored in front 
of a town, with a number of vessels anchored under it 
in a harbour, the mouth of which was formed by two 
pier-heads. 

The island of Lewchew is about sixty miles long, and 
twenty broad : it is the principal of a group of thirty- 
six islands, subject to the same monarch, and the seat 
of government. 

The dress of these people is as remarkable for its 
simplicity as it is for its elegance. The hair, which is 
of a glossy black, (being anointed with an oleaginous 
substance, obtained from the leaf of a tree,) is turned 
up from before, from behind, and on both sides, to the 
crown of the head, and there tied close down; great 
care being taken that all should be perfectly smooth -, 
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-aad the part of the hair beyond the fastening, or string, 
being now twisted into a neat little top-knot, is there 
retained by two fasteners, called camesashee and usi$a~ 
thee, made either of gold, silver, or brass, according to 
the circumstances of the wearer ; the former of these 
having a little star on the end of it, which points for- 
ward. This mode of hair-dressing is practised with the 
greatest uniformity, from the highest to the lowest of the 
males, and has a very pleasing effect, whether viewed 
singly, or when they are gathered together. At the age 
of ten years the boys are entitled to the usisashee, and 
at fifteen they wear both. Except those in office, who 
only wear a cap on duty, they appear to have no covering 
for the head, at least in fine weather. Interiorly, they 
wear a kind of shirt and a pair of drawers, but over all 
a loose robe, with wide sleeves, and a broad sash round 
their middle. They have sandals on their feet neatly 
formed of straw, and the higher orders have also white 
gaiters, coming above the ankle. The quality of their 
robes depends on that of the individual.-— The superior 
classes wear silk of various hues, with a sash of con- 
trasting colour, sometimes interwoven with gold.— The 
lower orders make use of a sort of cotton stuff, generally 
of a chestnut colour, and sometimes striped, or spotted, 
blue and white. • 

There are nine ranks of grandees, or public officers, 
distinguished by their caps ; of which we observed four. 
-•The highest noticed was worn by a member of the 
royal family, which was of a pink colour, with bright 
yellow flowers.— -The next in dignity was the purple ; 
then plain yellow : and the red seemed to be the lowest. 

On the female attire we could make but little ob- 
servation—The higher ranks are said to wear (and some 
indeed were seen with) simply a loose flowing robe, 
without any sash $ the hair either hanging loose over 
the shoulders, or tied up over the left side of the head, 
the ends falling down again. The lower orders seem 
to have petticoats scarcely deeper than a Highlander's 
kilt, with a short, but loose habit above. 

The island of Lewchew is situated in the happiest 
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climate of the globe.— Refreshed by the sea breeze*, 
which from its geographical position, blow over it at 
every period of the year, it is free from the extremes of 
heat and cold, which oppress many other countries; 
whilst, from the general configuration of the land, being 
more adapted to the production of rivers and streams 
than of. bogs and marshes, one great source of disease 
in the warmer latitudes has no existence: and the 
people seem to enjoy robust health; for we observed 
no diseased objects, nor beggars of any description 
among them. 

The verdant lawns and romantic scenery of Tinian 
and Juan Fernandez, so well described in Anson's 
Voyage, are here displayed in higher perfection, and 
on a much more magnificent scale ; for cultivation is 
added to the most enchanting beauties of nature. From 
a commanding height above the ships the view is, in 
all directions, picturesque and delightful.— On one hand 
are seen the distant islands, rising from a wide expanse 
of ocean, whilst the clearness of the water enables the 
eye to trace all the coral reefs, which protect the an- 
chorage immediately below. To the south is the city of 
Nafoo, the vessels at anchor in the harbour, with their 
streamers flying ; and in the intermediate space appear 
numerous hamlets scattered about on the banks of the 
rivers, which meander in the valley beneath 5 the eye 
being, in every direction, charmed by the varied hues of 
the luxuriant foliage around their habitations. Turning 
to the east, the houses of Kint-ching, the capital city, 
built in their peculiar style, are observed here and there, 
opening from among the lofty trees which surround and 
shade them, rising one above the other in gentle ascent 
to the summit. of a hill, which is crowned by the king's 
palace ; the intervening grounds between Napafoo and 
Kint-ching, a distance of some miles, being ornamented 
by a continuation of villas and country-houses. To the 
north, as far as the eye can reach, the higher land is 
covered with extensive forests. 

At a short distance from this eminence, the traveller 
is led by a foot-path to what seems only a little wood ; 
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on entering which, under an archway formed by the 
intermingling branches of the opposite* trees, he passes 
along a serpentine labyrinth, every here and there in- 
tersected by others. Not far from each other, on either 
side of these walks, small wicker doors are observed, on 
opening any of which, he is surprised by the appearance 
of a court-yard and house, with the children, and all the 
usual cottage train, generally gamboling about $ so that, 
whilst a man fancies himself in some lonely and seques- 
tered retreat^ he is, in fact, in the middle of a populous, 
but invisible village. 

Nature has been bountiful in all her gifts to Lewchew ; 
for such is the felicity of its soil and climate, that pro- 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom, very distinct in their 
nature, and generally found in regions far distant from 
each other, grow here side by side. It is not merely, as 
might be expected, the country of the orange and the 
lime, but the banyan of India and the Norwegian fir, 
the tea-plant and sugar-cane, all flourish together. In 
addition to many good qualities not often found com- 
bined, this island can also boast its rivers and secure 
harbours ; and last, though not least, a worthy, a friendly, 
and a happy race of people. 

MANNERS OF THE NATIVES OF THE LEW- 
CHEW ISLANDS. 

Since the publication of Mr. Keate's Narrative of 
the Shipwreck of the Antelope, Captain Wilson, on the 
Pelew Islands, there has not appeared any account of 
the manners of a foreign people which, for the same 
kind of interest as is excited by Mr. Keate's work, can 
at all stand in competition with that which Mr. M'Leod 
has given us of the manners of the group of islands, 
usually termed the Lekeyos or Lucayos, but of which 
the real name is Lewchew. It is scarcely too much to 
say, that the islands of Lewchew appear to be the pecu- 
liar seat of unaffected politeness and pure benevolence. 
That these scattered spots are inhabited by a kind and 
civilized race was already ]$nown, from the ready assist- 
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aoce which was afforded, in the year 1797, to captain 
Broughton^ who had been shipwrecked on a reef, near 
Typinsan, which lies between the Great Lewchew and 
Formosa. In his statement of the circumstance of his 
voyage, captain Broughton, however, only touched upon 
a subject which Mr. M'Leod, in the volume before us, 
has amply illustrated. 

In the preceding article we gave some extracts, de- 
scriptive of the situation, climate, and productions of 
the Lewchew group. But as no landscape can be 
thought perfect to which life is not given by the ad- 
dition of figures, so would our sketch be incomplete if 
we did not animate it by delineating the minds of the 
Lewchewans, as well as the picturesque beauties of their 
country. 

While perusing this account, the reader should bear 
in mind, that in Lewchew, as in China, Japan, and 
other parts of north-eastern Asia, the system of strictly 
excluding foreigners is adopted by the government; 
and, remembering this fact, he will not fail to estimate 
stilt more highly the kindness and urbanity displayed 
by the Lewchewans to those whom they have always 
been taught to look upon with a jaundiced eye, as un- 
welcome and probably dangerous intruders. 

No sooner did the Alceste and Lyra anchor near the 
'city of Napa-kiang, than some people in office came on 
board. On being informed that the ship had sprung a 
leak, tbey'expressed great sorrow for the misfortune, 
and immediately on their return to the shore they de- 
spatched carpenters to assist in repairing the damage. 
This favour was followed by an immediate supply of 
bullocks, pigs, goats, fowls, eggs, and other articles, 
with an abundance of excellent sweet potatoes, vege- 
tables, fruit then in season, and even candles and lire- 
wood. This supply was continued as often as necessary 
for six weeks $ nor could those who sent it ever r^e per- 
suaded to accept any payment or compliment whatever. 
Captain Maxwell having desired permission to send 
ashore the rope-makers and smiths, in order that the.y 
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might have room to work, it was mildly requested, that 
he would wait till they heard from the king, as the 
officers at Napa-kiang were incompetent to act without 
his orders. To this request he, of coarse, acceded, and 
this proper mark of attention to their wishes appears to 
have been gratefully felt by them. 

Six days after their arrival one of the principal chiefs 
came on board, with a numerous suite, and renewed the 
promise, that every assistance should be afforded. He 
was a man about sixty years of age, with a venerable 
white beard : his dress, a purple robe, with very loose 
sleeves, fastened round his middle with a sash of red 
silk 5 he had sandals on his feet, with white gaiters, not 
unlike short stockings. His cap (the badge of his dig- 
nity) was made of some slight material, twisted neatly 
into folds, and covered with a light purple-coloured 
silk. 

Though they had not yet heard from the king, and 
though a general rule forbade any stranger to land, yet, 
probably won by our ready acquiescence in their first 
wishes, permission was now given for a few of the British 
officers to walk about, within certain bounds. In con- 
sequence of this permission, captains Maxwell and Hall, 
with several officers in full uniform, visited Napa-kiang, 
where they were received by the chief who had come on 
board the Alceste. He gave them an entertainment in 
the most liberal style of hospitality, at which the utmost 
good-humour presided, and many loyal and friendly 
toasts, applicable to both countries, were drank with 
enthusiasm. As a mark of their personal regard, the 
captains made to the chiefs some presents, consisting of 
different wines, cherry brandy, English broad cloths, a 
telescope, and various other articles. These presents 
were accepted with a graceful dignity, merely as marks 
of regard, those who accepted them reserving to them- 
selves, at the same time, the right to make whatever re- 
turn they might deem proper as their tokens of friend- 
ship. The British visitors were desirous to take a walk 
oyer the city 3 but this the chiefs did not think them- 
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selves authorised to permit. Unwilling, nevertheless/ 
to wound the feelings of their guegts, they delicately 
attributed the refusal to the fear, that " some bad people 
might be induced to treat us with disrespect." This 
fear was obviously simulated for the purpose which has 
been stated. " It was worthy of notice," says Mr. 
M'Leod, " how much regularity and decorum existed 
among so many thousands as were here collected. A 
lane was formed, on the inner side of which the smallest 
boys (generally kneeling) were placed j another row 
squatted behind these 5 then the men (those nearest 
stooping a little) ; and outside, the still taller people, 
or. those mounted on stones, &c. $ so that all, without 
bustle or confusion, might have a view of the stranger. 
The utmost silence reigned, and not a whisper was 
heard." 

A mutual friendship now began to subsist between 
both parties. The result of this was, that the natives 
fitted up the garden of a temple, as a sort of general 
arsenal for the English, who were all allowed to come 
on shore. As a hospital for the sick, the habitations of 
the priests were allotted, and temporary bamboo build- 
ings were erected for the stowage of the powder -, while 
the rope-makers, smiths, and other artificers, were esta- 
blished on a convenient spot, about a mile further on 
the beach. To the sick the kindest attention was paid. 
The higher class of people daily attended on them, 
manifested that sympathy which is so cheering to the 
victims of disease, inquired into their wants, and fur- 
nished additional eggs and other delicacies to those men 
whose cases more particularly required them. Jn the 
meantime, understanding that wood was wanting for 
spars, the natives felled fir-trees, and floated them along- 
side the ship, singing in concert their usual boat-song, 
which had a very pleasing and plaintive effect. 

From this period, the friendly intercourse and inter- 
change of kindnesses continued uninterrupted by any 
dispute, or even by any thing like coldness on either 
side. Madera Cosyong, who, at the outset, had evi- 
dently been employed to watch the English, became 
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their warmest friend $ and he took such indefatigable 
pains to acquire our language, that he soon made him- 
self to be understood, without the aid of an interpreter. 
His first attempt to connect a sentence was rather sud- 
den and unexpected. Rising to go away one evening, 
after his usual lesson, he slowly articulated, " You give 
me good wine, — I tank you, — I go shore." This chief 
was delighted to receive information, and his remarks 
were always pertinent. The Lewchewans possess, in 
fact, no mean share of intellect. A chart of the ship's 
course having been shown to Madera and some others, 
they quickly comprehended the subject, although they 
had no previous idea of the vast extent or the figure of 
the globe. 

The islanders are remarkable for their honesty, and 
their adherence to truth. Of their honesty there is suf- 
ficient proof in the fact, that although iron implements 
were a great temptation, the rope machinery and other 
articles remained unguarded and safe on the beach for 
many nights $ and though they had numberless oppor- 
tunities on board the Alceste,yet not a single theft was, 
committed by them during the whole of her stay. 

In native, true politeness it would be difficult to find 
their superiors, or even their equals. Whenever the 
English proceeded too far into the country, they were 
not rudely driven back, but mildly entreated to return, 
as a favour to those in attendance, lest they should incur 
blame $ and those attendants were always eager to pre- 
vail on our officers to partake of their fare. A striking 
instance of the politeness of the Lewchewans was given 
at an entertainment, to which captain Maxwell had in- 
\ vited a party of the chiefs. The health of the king of 
Lewchew having been drunk in a bumper, -one of them 
rose immediately, and with much warmth and feeling 
desired the interpreter to state how much they felt gra- 
tified by such a compliment, which they would take care 
to tell to every body on their landing { and he ended by 
proposing, in his turn, a bumper to the health of the 
king of the Engalees. At table they carefully con- 
formed to our customs 3 unlike the beastly Chinese, near 
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the river Pei-ho, who, when invited to dinner on board, 
thrust into any dish near them the bones which they 
had gnawed, and applied the decanter of wine to their 
greasy mouths. Perhaps the strongest proof which can 
be brought forward of the captivating manners of the 
Lewchewans is, that even our rough tars were won over 
by them, and forbore to behave with their usual con- 
temptuous roughness. The English sailors and the na- 
tives were constantly mingled together, without the oc- 
currence of a solitary quarrel or complaint. 

The humanity also of the islanders is exemplary. It 
does not appear that they possess arms ; and when they 
.saw the effect of our fowling-pieces, they begged that 
our officers would not kill the birds, which they were 
always glad to see flying about their houses : to this 
they added, that if we wanted the birds to eat, they 
would send each day an additional number of fowls in 
their stead. Nor is their humanity of that sentimental 
kind which bewails a dead bird, while it looks with a 
dry eye on the misery of human beings. This has al- 
ready been seen in the care which they took of the sick, 
and it was still further proved by the following circum- 
stance. One of the sick having died, a grave was dug 
for him by the natives, after the English manner, in one 
of their own places of interment ; and, on the morning 
of the burial, a number of the principal inhabitants 
came unexpectedly, clad in deep mourning, to attend 
the funeral. Observing that the order of rank was in 
this case inverted, the captain closing the rear, they, 
with that delicacy which seems inherent in them, sta- 
tioned themselves in front of the coffin, as being the 
humblest place. The service was performed' amidst the 
utmost silence and decorum j and they then imme- 
diately began to erect a tomb over the grave, on which 
they cut an inscription, furnished by the British. On 
the day after the interment they appeared at the tomb, 
with their priests, and performed the funeral service 
according to the rites of their own religion; thus ex- 
tending their pious care even beyond the limits of our 
earthly state. 

tol. iv. F 
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. A short time previous to the departure of the Alcesfe, 
the nearest heir to the crown paid a visit on board to 
captain Maxwell, and was received with every possible 
mark of respect and attention. In return, he invited 
the captain and officers to a feast, to be celebrated on 
the 25th of October, the anniversary of our monarch's 
accession. On this occasion, the prince met them at 
the gate, and conducted them into the hail* Three 
tables were spread for the three' different classes of 
guests, the prince doing the honours of his own, and 
occasionally directing his attention to the others, to 
each of which a man of some rank was added to pass 
the toasts, and see that the strangers wen properly 
treated. Our king and royal family were heartily toasted ; 
and the king, queen, and royal family of Lewchew having 
been proposed by our party, the hosts returned the com- 
pliment by toasting " the wives and children of their 
friends, the Engalees." The day was spent in the ut- 
most harmony^ mvtual tokens of friendship were ex- 
changed ; and when the boats put off to the ship, the 
crews gave three cheers, which the natives returned in 
their own style of salutation > and in this manner fol- 
lowed the boats along the pier to the mouth of the river. 
They had already sent a great number of coloured paper 
lanterns on board, to illuminate the ship in honour of 
our king. These were displayed after dark 5 three vol- 
leys were fired, and fire-works were discharged, to the 
infinite delight of thousands of people, who crowded 
the shore. 

The king was never seen ; bat he sent to captain' 
Maxwell a letter for our sovereign, stating " the hap- 
piness which he felt in having had an opportunity of 
affording an asylum to his ships, and expressing a hope 
that the attentions which be had been able to show 
them might prove satisfactory to the king of the 
Eogalees/' 

At length the period of departure arrived. The stores 
having been embarked, the ships unmoored on the 
morning of the 27th of October. While this operation 
was performing, " the Lewchewans, as a mark of re- 
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speet, arranged themselves in their best apparel* and 
proceeding to the temple, offered up to their gods a 
solemn sacrifice, invoking them to protect the Engalees, 
to avert every danger, and restore them in safety to 
their native land ! In the manner of this adieu there was 
an air of sublimity and benevolence combined, by far 
more touching to the heart than the most refined com- 
pliment of a more civilised people. It was the genuine 
benignity of artless nature and of primitive innocence. 
Immediately following this solemnity, our particular 
friends crowded on board to shake hands, and say, 
" farewell !" whilst the tears which many of them shed 
evinced the sincerity of their attachment. As the ships 
got under weigh, they still lingered alongside m their 
canoes, displaying every sign of affectionate regard/' 

There is, we are certain, bo reader of this sketch who 
will not heartily join us in the prayer* that these kind 
and worthy islanders; may long preserve the purity of 
morals, the warmth of heart, and the peace and con- 
cord* by which, at the present moment, their hospitable 
shores are so peculiarly distinguished ! 

*A* 
Pocket Magazine. 



THE AUCTION: 

A SKETCH OP HETBOPOWTAN SOCIETY. 

A sal* of household effects, in a fasbmnaUe square, is 
one of those scenes which exhibit human nature in a 
very unamiable point of view. Each person is eager in 
the pursuit of some article that pleases his fancy, and 
teems to think of self alone. 

The mansion that I was now in had lately been the 
residence of a family of distinction, and bore evident 
marks of good taste. — The furniture was rich and 
elegant, and chosen with a view to use as well aa ornar 
ment} — the pictures were the chefs-d'oeuvre of the best 
masters 3 and a library, ef weU*che*cn books, with 

p2 
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globes, line maps, and all the apparatus for astrono- 
mical and geographical studies, marked the intellectual 
pursuits of the late possessors. 

The morning room of the female part of the family 
next excited my attention :— here were all the indica- 
tions of female elegance and female usefulness— -the 
neat book shelves, stored with the best authors; the 
writing table, with all its appendages; the drawing 
table, on which the easel and pencils still rested, and 
the harp and piano-forte, with the music books still 
open, all spoke the refined taste and avocations of the 
owners of this room, and how sudden had been the ruin 
that had expelled them from it. 

Some pictures, with their faces turned to the wall, 
were placed in a corner of the room, and cariosity in- 
duced me to examine them. I found them to be co- 
loured drawings, admirably executed, and evidently 
portraits. On examining them more closely, I discovered 
that some of the accompaniments were copies of parts 
of the furniture now before me : one of the drawings re- 
presented two very lovely girls performing on the harp 
and piano- forte, and never did I behold a sweeter per- 
sonification of a duet. " Both warbling of one song, 
both in one key; as if their hands, their sides, voices, 
and minds had been incorporate." Another represented 
a most animated intelligent looking girl, reading to one 
who was drawing, and whose countenance, though pale 
and languid, was expressive of genius and sensibility. 
Here then, thought I, are the late actors in this do- 
mestic scene ; and, as I gazed on the sweet faces before 
me, my interest became excited to a painful degree.— 
Imagination pictured those delicate looking females 
driven from their home, stripped at once of all the 
elegancies of life, and sent to brave a world, the hard- 
ships of which they were now for the first time to learn. 
I saw them ding to each other in an agony of affection 
— J saw the last looks of parting sorrow which they 
cast on this scene of happy hours tor ever gone by ; and 
I saw the efforts they made to compose their tearful 
countenances, and to regain some portion of fortitude, 
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while with hurried steps, as if afraid to trust them- 
selves with another parting glance, they left the apart- 
ment* My heart bled at the picture which my fancy 
had painted, and I hastened into the room where the 
sale was going on, to lose the poignancy of my emotions. 
Here every thing presented a contrast to the quiet scene 
that I had quitted. Noise, bustle, and confusion on 
every side: — here was a group of fashionables, male 
and female, whose bows of recognition, and smiles and 
whispers, betrayed that they were more occupied with 
each other than with the auction. At another side was 
a set of elderly ladies, whose scrutinising glances and 
airs of satisfied self-importance were expressive of 
their' conscious superiority. Next to these were some 
gentlemen, of a certain period in life, who had left their 
clubs to look in at the sale, and whose sapient looks and 
whispers declared them well accustomed to such scenes. 
The rest of the crowd was composed of brokers and 
dealers in bijouterie, who evidently wished the fashion- 
ables away. 

Desirous of losing the painful impression left on my 
mind, I mingled with the crowd, and seeing a very 
beautiful fillagree box put up for sale, which I thought 
likely to attract the notice of the ladies, I sauntered 
round, and took a station close to a group of the 
youngest, who were chatting with some young men of 
fashion. The insipid countenances, starched neckcloths, 
and compressed waists of the latter, bore evident testi- 
mony of their belonging to the effeminate race which 
has, for the last few years, been known by the appella- 
tion of Dandy or Exquisite. 

The box, as I anticipated, soon attracted their atten- 
tion, and, "O dear, how pretty!" "How very ele- 
gant !" " How monstrous charming !" — with innumera- 
ble other ejaculations of admiration, were all uttered 
with great animation, and at nearly the same moment, 
by the ladies j while their attending beaux, between a 
languid smile and a suppressed yawn, merely said, " Do 
you think so?" "Is it so very pretty?'* or, "Do you 
wish to bid for it?" " O dear, no ; I dare say it will go 
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off horribly dear j and I have spent all my money at 
Jaraum's, where I bought the most exquisite piece of 
china that ever was sees. To be sure it was immensely 
dear $ but it is each a love, that there was no resisting 
it 5 besides I know lady C— will die with envy at my 
getting it, and I do so love to make people envious." 
This good-natured sentiment extorted a smile of languid 
admiration from the beau, who rejoined, " If it gives 
you pleasure to excite envy, you must often enjoy that 
gratification, as all woman-kind must be ready to expire 
with envy whenever you appear." u O you flattering 
creature ! you don't really think so/* was the lady's 
reply. 

The lisping accents of another party of fashionables 
next caught my attention ; tf Do you go to lady D — 'a 
ball to-night r inquired a listless looking young man 
of an affected sickly-looking young lady. — "Pm not 
quite sure (was the answer) 5 for lady D— 's balls are, 
in general, so dull, that I don't much fancy going to 
them: I am to look in at Mrs. C — 's, and the mar- 
chioness of L — 's, and if they offer nothing very tempt- 
ing, I may go to lady D — *s. By the by, b-propos .of 
balls— what very pleasant ones we have been at in this 
house. Poor Mrs. B— will give no more balls; for, I 
understand, they are quite ruined. Well, I declare* 
now that I think of it, I am very sorry; for there are so 
very few people that give pleasant balls." Here the 
conversation became general, each of the ladies, young 
and old,* mingling their voices c— " Well, I must say, I 
always thought how H would end/' says one. " What 
a very conceited woman Mrs. B— was \ n cries another. 
" Yes, and what fnss people made about the beauty and 
accomplishments of the daughters," observes a third. 
" I (said a pale sickly-looking girl) could never see any 
beauty in them $ and I am sure they wore rouge and 
pearl powder." "They gave devilish good dinners 
though, (said one of the beaux), and I most do B— the 
justice to 6ay, that he had one of the best cooks in 
London.* 4 «; Yes, and he gave capital claret/* rejoined 
another. " I thought his white hermitage better than 
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his claret," 'said a third $ while another exclaimed, 
" Well, give me his hock in preference to all his other 
wines* for that was unique."' " I hope G— will toy 
B—'s wines ; as he gives such good feeds: his is the 
only house in town where you may rely on finding a 
perfect supreme de volatile, or where you get cotelettes 
des pigeons £ la champagne?* " O but (remarked the 
first speaker) G~-'s cellar is not nearly so cool or well 
arranged as B — 's, and the wine may get injured*" 
" There won't be time enough for that, for G— can't 
last long ; be will be done up in a short time/' was the 
reply. " I did hear some hint of that," said another. 
" It's a fact, I assure you ; I had it from his lawyer," 
said the first speaker. " Well, G — is a monstrous good 
fellow, and we must dine with him very often, that the 
wine mayn't be spoiled before he is done up/' said one 
of the Exquisites; which friendly intention they all ex- 
pressed their willingness to carry into effect. " Have 
you any idea what is become of B — Y* interrogated one 
of the party. " I did hear something, that he wae in 
the Bench, or gone to France; but (yawning) I really 
forget ail about it." I intend to bid for his curricle 
horses at Tattersal's." " And I (said another) will buy 
his Vandyke picture." " What, do you like pictures ?" 
said a third* " O no ! I have not the least fancy for 
them : indeed, I don't know a Titian from a Vandyke t 
but one must have pictures, and I know that R— , who 
is a judge in tilings of that sort, wants to have this, and 
I am determined he sha'n't/' was the reply of the in- 
tended purchaser of one of the chefs-d'oeuvre of Van- 
dyke. 

, A young man of the party, who had hitherto been 
silent, and in whose countenance good nature and silli- 
ness strove for mastery, remarked that " it was a pity 
that people who gave such good dinners were so soon 
ruined." " A pity ! (replied another) — no, no; give me 
a short campaign, and a brisk one; for let the dinners 
and wines be ever so good, one gets so tired of seeing 
always the same faces, and the same kind of dishes : for 
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if a dinner-giving man holds out many seasons, he gives 
so often the same sort of dinners, and the same set of 
men, that it at last becomes as tiresome as dining at the 
mess of the guards. Believe me, there is nothing like 
a fresh start; and no man should last more than two 
seasons, unless he would change his cook every month, 
to prevent a repetition of the same dishes, and keep a 
regular roster of his invitations, with a mark to each 
name, to prevent people meeting at his house twice in a 
season." " Would it not be better to cut his acquaint- 
ances every month, instead of his cook, particularly if 
he once got a perfect artist? Who is it that would not 
give up all his acquaintances rather than part with such 
a cook as monsieur Ude V All the party agreed in this 
sentiment $ but the silent young man observed, that 
" carrying it into practice might be attended with dis- 
agreeable consequences ; for some men are so ridicu- 
lous, that if you take it into your head to cut them, 
they call you out, and nothing but a duel or an apology 
remains." 

While this edifying conversation was going on, the 
elderly ladies were all haranguing on the follies, errors, 
and extravagancies of Mrs. B— 3 and the young ones 
were decrying the looks, accomplishments, and manners 
of the Misses B — . Each article of ornament or vertu 
that was exhibited for sale elicited fresh sarcasms from , 
the acquaintances of the unfortunate B — family, who 
appeared to exult in the misfortunes of those for whom 
they once professed a regard. 

" And this is an Auction !" I exclaimed ; — " a scene 
so often the resort of the old and the young, the grave 
and the gay, where human beings go to triumph in the 
ruin and misery of their fellow-creatures ; and. where 
those who have partaken of the hospitality of the once 
opulent owner of the mansion, now come to witness his 
downfall, regardless of his misfortunes, or else to exult 
in their own contrasted prosperity." Never were man- 
kind so low in my estimation ; aqd I was hurrying from 
this scene of heartless selfishness, when I perceived two 
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females engaged in conversation, whose looks were ex- " 
pressive of the sympathy which tbey felt in it. 
• On approaching nearer I heard the names of the 
Misses B — pronounced in accents so full of pity and 
affection, that I paused to listen to the conversation. 
One of the females, whose appearance bespoke her to 
belong to the upper class of society, observed, in reply 
to an inquiry of the other, that " The B — family were 
all at her house, and perfectly reconciled to their mis- 
fortunes; that she hoped, enough would remain, after 
paying the creditors, to enable the family to enjoy the 
comforts of life in some retired country residence ; that 
the Misses B— only regretted their change of fortune 
as dreading its effects on their parents, and as abridging 
their means of assisting their fellow-creatures." Here 
the emotions of the other female became uncontrollable ; 
and while the tears trickled down her cheeks, she ex- 
claimed with a fervency that displayed the sincerity of ' 
her feelings : " O bless them, bless them ! Well I know 
their goodness : they found me out when oppressed by 
affliction and poverty : despair had nearly overwhelmed 
me, and I thought Pity and Benevolence had fled from 
the earth. They relieved my wants with a liberal hand ; 
but O ! what is of infinitely greater importance, they 
reconciled me to my fellow-beings, and to my God. 
That I now live and pursue a course of usefulness and 
industry I owe entirely to their humanity. I* shudder 
at reflecting on the fearful crisis to which poverty and 
despair had reduced me when those amiable and ex- 
cellent young ladies found me out. By their assistance 
I am now not only above want, but have a trifle to 
assist the unfortunate, and I came here to purchase 
some of the furniture of their own private apartments, 
which I know they valued from their childhood, in order 
to have it sent to their future habitation, as a trifling 
memorial of a gratitude that can end only with my life. 
But, alas ! I am too late, for the auctioneer's clerk has 
told me that the furniture of their rooms, together with 
their clothes, books, and musical instruments, are all 

p5 
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bought in by a friend; so that I am deprived of this 
opportunity of proving my gratitude. I have one more; 
effort to make z— they will want a domestic, and nowhere 
can they find a more attached one than myself. The 
life which they have preserved shall be devoted to their 
service." 

The expression of the speaker's countenance became 
radiant with gratitude and benevolence ; and the soul- 
beaming smile of approval with which the other re* 
garded her, as by a gentle pressure of the hand she 
marked her heart-felt sympathy, made its way to mine* 

I longed to press both within my own, but this the 
usages of society forbade. 

I inquired of a bystander the name of the lady, and 
on referring to the auctioneer, he disclosed to me in 
confidence, that she was the purchaser of the furniture, 
books, clothes, &c. of the Misses B~~, and had given, 
directions to have them all sent to a residence which 
she had presented to them. 

My feelings glowed with delight at finding two such 
instances of benevolence $ and I exclaimed with warmth, 
" Thank heaven all goodness has not vanished from the 
earth ! The virtues of those two amiable women have 
reconciled me to my species 5 and I find that even the 
selfish vortex of an Auction cannot ingulf true virtue." 

Countess of Blessington. 



IVAN. 

A RUSSIAN TALE *. 

The kingdom of Russia, until the ascent to its throne 
of the Emperor Alexander, has been from the remotest 

* The materials of this tragic stdry were principally derived from 
Le Clerc's Hist, de Russie Moderne, tome IL-^Coxe's Travels.— 
Life of Catharine the Second, vol. I. — Mr. Sotheby has written an 
admirable tragedy, of which Ivan is the hero. 
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period of its history continually the theatre of civil dis- 
cord and intestine commotion. From the reign of 
Alexey Michailovitch, to the accession of its present il- 
lustrious ruler, so many pretenders have arisen to urge 
their claims to the imperial. diadem of that vast empire, 
that more calamitous events have resulted to Russia 
from the contentions to which these circumstances have 
naturally given birth during the last century, than have 
befallen the princely house of any other nation in Europe 
in a much longer space of time. 

Upon the demise of the Empress Ann, in 1 740, Ivan 
Antonovitch, her nephew, then an infant, was pro- 
claimed her successor ; and Biren, a man of a fierce 
and ambitious spirit, regent of the kingdom, until the 
baby sovereign should arrive at an age sufficiently 
mature to take upon himself the reins of government. 
If frequent usurpations of the imperial crown had been 
aimed at, while it circled the brows of those who were 
capable of defending their right to it, it may easily be 
imagined that no very considerable period was per- 
mitted to elapse without a renewal of those attempts 
which were, at this juncture, so much more likely to be 
attended with success. Thirteen months only had rolled 
over the cradle of the infant empercr, when a conspi- 
racy broke out which hurled the helpless Ivan from the 
throne, and raised Elizabeth to the imperial power. 

The first object of this ambitious woman was the 
seizure of Ivan, who was accordingly torn from his 
cradle by a band of barbarian soldiers, and transported 
to the fortress of Schlnsselburg*, situated on a small 
island where the river Neva issues into the lake of La- 
doga. From this place, accompanied by his mother, the 
royal infant was soon after conveyed to the citadel of 
Riga, where they wore away eighteen months of cap- 
tivity. The monotony of imprisonment was in some 
measure alleviated by the circumstance of their place 
of exile being so frequently varied. From Riga they 

* Schlussel, in German, signifies a key. This name was given it 
by Peter the First, as being the key to his new city, Petersburg. 
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were removed to the fortress of Dunamunde, and sub- 
sequently to Orianenburg, a town situated in the sooth- 
eastern extremity of European Russia. Hitherto the 
captivity of the mother of Ivan had been softened and 
rendered less galling by the presence of her child ; but 
in 1746 the mandate of the empress separated them 
for ever, and Ivan was left under the superintendence 
of an amiable monk, who, attached from early years to 
the family of Antonovitch, and compassionating his 
fate, made an attempt to escape with him to Orianen- 
burg, and thence into Germany, with a view to his 
ultimate re-establishment on the throne of his ancestors. 
In this object, however, the worthy man was defeated. 
Their flight was betrayed, and they were overtaken at 
Smolensko, whence they were conveyed to a monastery 
in the Valdai, not far from the road that leads from 
Petersburg to Moscow. Here they were detained for 
ten years ; at the end of which time, the youthful Ivan, 
then sixteen years of age, was brought back to Schlus- 
selburg for greater security, and there lodged in the 
casemate of the fortress, the very loop-hole of which 
was immediately bricked up. He was never let out 
into the open air, and no ray of heaven ever visited his 
eyes. In the subterranean vault which had been thus 
appropriated for his prison, it was necessary to keep a 
lamp always burning $ and as no clock was* to be seen 

. or heard, Ivan knew no difference between day and 
night. The persons employed to guard him, a captain 
and lieutenant in the Russian army, were prohibited, 
under the severest penalties, from speaking to him, or 
answering him the simplest question. 

About two years after his confinement in the tower of 
Schlusselburg, Elizabeth expressed a desire to have a 

"personal interview with the noble youth. Ivan was ac- 
cordingly conveyed in a covered cart to Petersburg, 
where, in the house of Peter Shuvaloff, the empress had 
a long conversation with him, but without making her- 
self known. He was then about eighteen years of age, 
of a graceful figure, and commanding deportment. His 
countenance is represented as having been particularly 
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expressive, and his voice sweet and harmonious. These 
graces, however, availed him but little. Some of the 
historians of her time have talked of the tears she shed 
on this occasion ! 

However this may have been, her sympathy was not 
of long duration. The unfortunate youth was once more 
led back to his dungeon at Schlusselburg, where he re- 
mained until the death of Elizabeth, and the accession 
of Peter the Third. 

The brief reign and sudden death of that unfortunate 
emperor are well known. No longer able to endure the 
conduct of his consort Catherine, he determined to re- 
pudiate her. Accordingly, in the year 1762, he looked 
around him for a successor to the throne, and at length 
determined to adopt Ivan, and constitute him his suc- 
cessor. , Still further to promote this view, he resolved 
to marry the captive to the young princess of Hoi stein 
Beck, who was* then at Petersburg, and whom he che- 
rished as a daughter. Having arranged his plans, 
Peter resolved to visit, in as private a manner as possi- 
ble, the fortress of Schlusselburg, and have an interview 
with Ivan, without acquainting him with his rank, at- 
tended only by his grand ecuzer, one of his aides-de- 
camp, baron Korff, master of the police at Petersburg, 
and the counsellor of state Volkeff. Desiring to remain 
incognito, he furnished himself with an order signed by 
his own hand, in which he enjoined the commandant to 
give the bearers free leave to walk about the whole 
fortress, without even excepting the place where Ivan 
was confined, and to leave them to converse with that 
prince alone. 

Taking care to conceal the ensigns of his dignity, 
Peter entered the cell of Ivan, who, after contemplating 
him for some time, threw himself all at once at the feet 
of the czar. " Czar," (said the unhappy youth) " you 
are the master here. I shall not trouble you with a 
long petition, but let me entreat you to mitigate the se- 
verity of my lot. I have been languishing for a number 
of years in this gloomy dungeon. The only favour I 
implore is, that I may occasionally be permitted to 
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breathe a purer air/ 1 Peter was moved at these words. 
" Rise, prince/' said he to Ivan, tapping him upon the 
shoulder ; " be under no uneasiness for the future ; I will 
employ all the means in my power to render your situa- 
tion more tolerable. But tell me, have you any re- 
membrance of the misfortunes yon have experienced 
from your earlier youth >" " I have scarcely any idea 
of those that befell my infancy/' rejoined Ivan ; " but from 
the moment that I began to feel my misery, the un- 
happiness of my parents has been my first cause of 
concern ; and my principal and greatest distress arose 
out of the treatment they received as we were trans* 
ported from one place of security to another." The 
czar expressed a wish to know who the parties were. 
" The officers who conducted us/' said Ivan, " who 
were always the most inhuman of their kind." "Do you 
recollect the names of those persons," said Peter. 
'* Alas !" rejoined the young prince, " we were not 
very curious to learn them. We were content to return 
thanks to heaven, on our bended knees, when these 
monsters were relieved by one of a more gentle dispo- 
sition, one whose generous attentions have given me 
good cause to remember Aw? name ; he was called Korff." 
It was the very man who was then in the presence of 
the emperor, and who seemed much affected by this in- 
genuous recital. Peter was no less so, and turning to 
Korff, remarked, in a voice choked with emotion, " You 
see, baron, that a good action is never lost i" 

On leaving Ivan's dungeon, Peter made the circuit-of 
the tower for the purpose of fixing upon a spot to erect 
a new and more commodious prison for lyan; after 
which, he gave orders to that effect. " When the 
building is finished," remarked the czar, " I will come 
myself and put the prince in possession /* It seems pro- 
bable that this order was given as a blind, to prevent 
the commandant of Schlusselburg from surmising his 
real intention. He had no need of a prison who was 
about to be elevated to a throne. 

The czar's visit to Ivan did not long remain a secret. 
To avoid giving rise to suspicions which might have 
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proved dangerous to Peter, his uncle, the prince of 
Holstein, advised him to remove Ivan into Germany, to-* 
geJ&er with duke Anthony, 4ns father, and the rest of 
Cfae family. This recommendation was not attended to, 
but suggested to the czar the propriety of placing Ivan 
in the fortress of Kexholm, on the lake of Ladoga ; a 
situation much nearer the Russian metropolis than 
Sehlusselburg, , In his way thither the hapless youth 
had a narrow escape from death. The frequency and 
suddenness of tempests on this lake, from its peculiar 
situation, is proverbial. The boat in which the prince 
was rowed, to get on board the galliot, capsized amid 
this fathomless abyss of waters, and it was with great 
difficulty he was saved. Happy would it have been for 
this unfortunate youth had his miseries met with an 
easy termination beneath the mountainous wayes of the 
stormy Ladoga ! But he was reserved for severer trials* 

On his arrival at Kexholm, the czar caused him to 
be secretly conveyed to Petersburg, where he was put 
in the house of a person of consequence, and visited, 
during the night, once more by Peter, whose plan for 
the restoration of Ivan to the throne was now ripe, and 
about to be carried into execution, when another revo- 
lution suddenly broke out, which removed Peter from 
bis empire and the world, and exalted Catherine to the 
throne of Russia* 

As a still further security, until Peter should be pre- 
sented with an opportunity of finally accomplishing his 
design against the jealousy of Catherine or ber ad- 
herents, Ivan was kept in great secresy and retirement 
during his stay at Petersburg. His presence in that 
city nevertheless began to be bruited abroad, and a 
great deal of sympathy was excited for him, when the 
circumstances coming to the ears of the empress, she 
had him taken. back to his former prison. Fearing, 
however, lest he should be recalled and crowned, she 
lodged him in a monastery at Kolmogar, near Arch- 
angel, whence he was a third time carried back to 
Sehlusselburg, where he remained in close confinement 
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until the year 1764, about which time the crisis of his 
fate approached. 

Anxious to preserve popular opinion, Catherine, after 
the death of her husband, was desirous of removing 
Ivan 5 but, until the means offered to effect this with 
some semblance of expediency, she resolved to prejudice 
the Russian people against him, and persuade them, if 
possible, of his total incapacity ever to reign over them. 
Soon after the commencement of her reign, therefore, 
she published a manifesto of a conversation supposed 
to have been hefd with the captive prince, in which she 
describes him as utterly deficient both in talents and 
understanding. This statement was, however, received 
with the credulity it deserved. From this period the 
wrongs of the prince formed the pivot upon which con- 
tinual conspiracies against Catherine revolved. His just 
title to the crown, his long and cruel sufferings, his 
youth and his innocence, afforded abundant materials 
for working upon the mind* of the populace. The 
grossest calumnies were circulated with respect to 
Ivan. Some described him as an idiot, others as a 
drunkard, and not a few as a ferocious savage thirsting 
for the blood of his fellow-creatures. 

Of course the young prince's opportunities of acquir- 
ing intellectual knowledge were very confined. He was 
taught to read by a German officer who had the custody 
of him, and this formed the sum total of his attain- 
ments. But his mind was of a very superior order, 
and susceptible of the most refined polish, had the 
means occurred. 

An instrument was soon found to release the em- 
press Catherine from this clog upon her future pro- 
spects. The regiment of Smolensk© was in garrison in 
the town of Schlusselburg, and a company of about a 
hundred men guarded the fortress in which prince Ivan 
was confined. In this regiment, as second lieutenant, 
was an officer named Vassily Merovitch, whose grand- 
father had been implicated in the rebellion of the 
Cossack Maseppa, and had fought under Charles the 
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Twelfth against Peter the Great. The estates of the 
family of Merovitch had accordingly been forfeited to 
the crown* This young man, whose ambition was 
considerable, preferred with warmth his pretensions to 
have them restored; and this it was that introduced 
him to the court. The family estates were not re- 
stored ; but he was continually flattered with the hopes 
of their recovery, if he would show himself active in se- 
curing the tranquillity of the empire. 

The inner guard over the imperial prisoner consisted 
at this time of two officers, who slept with him in his 
cell. These persons had a discretionary order by 
which they were instructed to put Ivan to death, on 
any insurrection that might be made in his favour, on 
the presumption that it could not otherwise be quelled. 

The entrance to Ivan's prison opened tinder a sort of 
low arcade, which, together with it, formed the thick- 
ness of the castle wall, within the ramparts ; in this 
arcade, or corridor, eight soldiers usually kept guard, 
as well on his account, as because the several vaults on 
a line with his contained stores of various kinds for the 
use of the fortress. The other soldiers were in the 
guard-house, at the gate of the castle, and at their 
proper stations. The detachment had for its com- 
mander an officer who, himself, was under the orders of 
the governor. 

Some time before the execution of his project, Me- 
rovitch had opened himself to a lieutenant of the re- 
giment of Veliki Luke, named Uschakoff, who bound 
himself by an oath which he took at the altar of the 
church of St. Mary of Kuson, in Petersburg, to aid him 
in the enterprise to the best of his power. 

Already had he performed a week's duty at the 
fortress without venturing an attempt ; but tormented 
by the anxieties arising from suspense, and condemning 
his own irresolution, he asked permission to be con- 
tinued on guard a week longer. This step does not 
seem to have excited any surprise. The request was 

f ranted, and Merovitch, having admitted to his con- 
dence a man named Jacob PishkofF, they took the 
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earliest opportunity of tampering with the soldiers who 
guarded the fortress. But why need wo prolong this 
melancholy tale? After he had collected about fifty 
soldiers, who had promised to obey his orders, he 
inarched straight to the door of Ivan's prison, where a 
desperate struggle took place, during which the un- 
fortunate Ivan was most barbarously murdered within* 

Hearing the noise without, and expecting every in- 
stant that the prison-door would have been broken opeo, 
the two officers resolved to destroy their prisoner, and 
accordingly attacked him with the most murderous fe- 
rocity. He defended -himself for some time, having his 
right hand pierced through, and his body covered with 
wounds -, he seized the sword of one of these wretches 
and broke it, but whilst he was attempting to wrench 
the piece out of his hands, the other stabbed, him in the 
back, and threw him down. He was, before he could 
rise from the ground, stabbed several times with a 
bayonet, and thus released from life and captivity to- 
gether. 

It was at this moment that Merovitch entered the 
prison, and cut to pieces the two ruffians by whom the 
young prince had been slain. He was not in time to 
prevent his death, but he was soon enough to avenge 
it. 

Thus perished a prince who was raised to the im- 
perial throne without his own knowledge and consent, 
and compelled to linger out his existence in a gloomy 
dungeon ; and thus doomed to atone for a few fleeting 
months of imposed authority, by long years of im- 
prisonment and a cruel death, the crown of his persecun 
tion. Gentleman's Magazine. 
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A NIGHT IN THE CATACOMBS. 

my ©ear s— , — There is nothing more baneful than 
the influence which privileged nurses and other attendants 
upon young children exercise over their untutored ima- 
ginations, through the medium of superstitious dread. 
You know that there are few who have suffered more 
from such cruelty than myself; that from the prime 
years of my youth I was the victim of a distempered 
fancy, which 1 in vain attempted to chasten or correct ; 
and that it was only by a most singular and unexpected 
accident that I was freed from the reign of terror. But 
I believe you have never been made acquainted with the 
full detail of that accident; and I therefore send yon 
this account of it, impressed with the deepest gratitude 
to the providence which turned to so much benefit hi 
my own case, that which, considering the peculiar state 
and temper of my mind, might have caused insanity or 
death, and wishing it to become, if possible, as useful 
to others. Superstition is not, indeed, an epidemic of 
the present age $ yet there may be individuals, who cast 
their eyes upon my tale, will thank me for its lesson. 

I never knew the fostering care of a father j and my 
mother, except by the boundless affection which I re- 
member in my solitary tears, did not well supply his 
place. Inheriting a large domain in the wildest district 
of Wales, I was early taught to attach notions of dignity 
and importance to myself, and entertained a long train of 
more interesting thoughts than usually occupy the breast 
of boyhood. From the indulgence of my guardians to 
an only son, I was never sent to school, and thus had 
no opportunity of acquiring the prompt and active spirit 
that is generated in a public seminary, or that hard, yet 
. brilliant polish of the world, that repels from its surface 
all assaults of sanguine or romantic feeling. My do* 
mestic tutor enriched my mind with an extensive know- 
ledge of the classics, and imbued it with the deepest ad- 
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miration of their beauties ; but he did not apply himself 
to correct the wild tissue of absurd and superstitious 
notions which an accurate, observer must have detected 
in my bosom, or the greedy taste for fiction and nervous 
sensibility of which 1 myself perceived and lamented 
the excess. Ever since I could walk I had been under 
the superintendence of an old nurse attached to the 
family, whose memory, like that of most of her country- 
women, was well stored with legend and tradition, and 
who had secretly acquired an absolute authority over 
me. While I was a mere child, she used to frighten me 
into obedience, if refractory, by threats of supernatural 
interference and sometimes by devices of so horrible 
and extraordinary a nature, that I can hardly now recol- 
lect them without a shudder. The earnestness and em- 
phasis, moreover, with which she told me tales in which 
she more than half believed, gave her gradually an entire 
dominion over my fears and fancy, which she could rouse 
and regulate at will. Even after I had emerged from 
the nursery, it used to be my great delight to steal to 
her apartment in the evening, and sit listening for hours 
to her ghostly narratives, till my knees shook, and every 
nerve in my body trembled, in the agitation and over- 
excitement she produced. It was then' almost too much 
for my courage to hurry through the long passage, lighted 
by a single central lamp, to the library in our Gothic 
mansion 5 and there, when I entered breathless and 
with a beating heart, I used to find my mother alone, 
weeping over the correspondence of my poor father in 
silence, and yielding to the sorrow that finally bowed 
her to the grave. My sole amusement every night, 
while thus sitting in the room with her (for we saw no 
company at all), was in poring with a perpetually in- 
creasing interest over all that could most tend to nou- 
rish the deleterious passion of my soul. My mother was 
too much absorbed in her own recollections to pay much 
attention to my employments or my studies ; and her own 
mind was too much weakened by affliction to have sug- 
gested any salutary restoratives to mine. 

The agonies I felt at my beloved parent's death, and 
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for many a wakeful night after she was committed to 
the tomb, are too sacred to my remembrance to be even 
now unravelled. 1 shortly after came of age, and one 
of the first acts of my majority was a visit to Paris, 
daring the short interval of war afforded by the peace 
of Amiens, in the hopes of alleviating my anguish. 
Here, indeed, I saw something of life; but I was too 
. reserved to enter into intimacy with any of those to 
whose acquaintance my guardians introduced me. Proud, 
shy, and sensitive, I was fearful of their penetrating 
into the weaknesses of my character, which I felt were 
far from harmonising with the general opinions of man- 
kind ; and I fancy they perceived something unfashion- 
ably cold and sombre about me, which mutually pre- 
vented our knowledge of each other. To the value of 
even your friendship, my dear S , I was. then in- 
sensible, — but you cannot say I have remained so. 

In one of my lonely rambles about the wonderful and 
interesting capital I was now visiting, I joined a crowd 
of twenty or thirty persons, waiting at the outer door 
that leads to the upper entrance of the catacombs, I 
had heard of these extraordinary vaults, but not having 
passed before the Barriere d'Enfer, I had not inspected 
them in person. Though I could not help conjecturing 
that a subterraneous cemetery, where the relics of ten 
centuries reposed, must be, a sight too congenial with 
the morbid temper of my mind, I had no notion of the < 
actual horrors of that mansion for the dead, or in my 
then distempered state of feeling I should not have 
trusted my nerves with the spectacle to be expected* 
How will the curious tourist of the present day smile 
as he peruses this confession, if you give my story to the 
public! — Bnt a few, perhaps, will understand and pity 
what were my follies. As it was, I provided myself, like 
the rest, with a waxen taper, and we waited with im- 
patience the appearance of the guide from below with 
the party that had preceded us. It was about three 
o'clock of a sultry afternoon, and we were detained so 
long, that when the door opened at last, we all rushed 
in, and hurried old Jerome to the task of conducting us, 
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without giving him time for the necessary precaution of 
counting our number* I was an otter stranger to all 
present, and felt at first as if I should hare wished to 
view the sight, towards which we hurried oar conductor, 
with him alone, or at least with fewer and less vocife- 
rous companions: hot when we had descended many 
steps into the bowels of the earth, and the cold air from 
the dwellings of mortality smote my brow, I owned a 
sensible relief from the presence of the living aroaad 
me, and was cheered by the sound of their various ex- 
clamations. Even with these accompaniments, however, 
it was with mane than astonishment I gazed upon the 
opening scene > and ever and anon, wrapped up in my 
thoughts, i anticipated with secret forebodings the hor- 
rors I was doomed to undergo. 

It woald be superfluous to describe what has been 
described so often, yet none can have received, from a 
survey of the catacombs, such impression* as my mind 
was prepared to admit ; and few can have retained so 
vivid and distinct a picture of their appearance as has 
been branded on my soul in characters not to be efaced. 
Alas L I entered then with little of that fine exalting 
spirit so divinely eulogized by Virgil in the motto, that 
is inscribed upon their watts j 

" Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes, et inexorabfle fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari P* 

The interminable rows of bare and blackening sculls 
—the masse* interposed of gaanft and rotting bones, that 
once gave strength: and symmetry to the young, the 
beautiful, and brave, now mildewed by the. damp 
of the cavern, and heaped together in indiscriminate 
arrangement 5— the faint, mouldering, and death-like 
smell that pervaded these gloomy labyrinths, and the 
long recesses in the low-roofed sock, to which I dared 
not turn my eyes except by short and fitful glances* 
as if expecting something terrible and ghastly to start 
from the indistinctness of their distance,*— all bad asso* 
fsatkm* for my thoughts very different from the sojem* 
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and edifying sentiments they most rouse in a well- regu- 
lated breast, and, by degrees, I yielded up every facility 
to the influence of an ill-defined and mysterious alarm. 
My eye-sight waxed gradually dull to all but the flesh- 
less skulls that were glaring in the yellow light of the 
tapers, the hum of human voices was stifled in my ears, 
and I thought myself alone already with the dead. The 
guide thrust the light he carried into a huge skirll that 
was lying separate in a niche ; but I marked not the 
action or the man, but only the fearful glimmering of 
the transparent bone, which J thought a smile of tri- 
umphant malice from the presiding spectre of the place, 
while imagined accents whispered in my hearing, " Wel- 
come to your charnel-house, for this shall be your cham- 
ber!*' Dizzy with indescribable emotions, I felt no- 
thing but a painful sense of oppression from the pre- 
sence of others, as if I could not breathe for the black 
shapes that were crowding near me j and turning nn- 
perceived down a long and gloomy passage of the cata- 
combs, I rushed as far as I could penetrate* to feed in 
solitude the growiog appetite for horror that bad quelled 
for a moment the sense of fear, and even the feeling 
of identity. To the rapid whirl of various sensations 
that had bewildered me ever since I left the light of 
day, a season of intense abstraction now succeeded. I 
held my burning eye-balls full upon the skulls in front, 
till they almost seemed to answer my fixed regard, and 
daim a dreadful fellowship with the being that beheld 
them. How long I stood motionless in this condition 
I know not—my taper was calculated to last a consider- 
able time, and I was awakened from my trance by the 
scorching heat of its expiring in my band. Still in- 
sensible of what I was about, I threw it to the ground; 
and gleaning once more, as if to show the darkness 
and solitude to which 1 was consigned, it was speedily 
extinguished. But, by strong impression on my brain, 
the whole scene remained distinct ; and it was not for 
some time thai my fit of abstraction passed away, and 
the horrific conviction came upon me, that I was left de- 
serted, as I fancied in my first confusion, by faithless 
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friends, and abandoned to the mercy of a thousand 
demons. All the ideal terrors I had cherished from my 
childhood, exalted to temporary madness by the sense 
and certainty of the horrid objects that surrounded me, 
rushed at once upon my soul ; and in an agony of im- 
patient consternation, I screamed and shouted loud 
and long for assistance. Not an answer was returned 
but the dreary echoes of this dreadful tomb. I saw 
that my cries for succour were hopeless and in vain, 
and my voice failed me for very fear — my jaws were 
fixed and open, my palate dry — a cold sweat distilled 
from every pore, and my limbs were chill and powerless 
as death. Their vigour at length revived, and I rushed 
in a delirium through the passages, struggling through 
their various windings to retrace my path, and plunged 
at every step in more inextricable error, till, running 
with the speed of lightning along one of the longest cor- 
ridors, I came with violence in full loathsome contact 
with the skeleton relics at the end. The shock was 
like fire to my brain — I wept tears of rage and despair; 
and thrusting' my fingers into the sockets of the empty 
sculls to wrench them from the wall, I clutched their 
bony edges till the blood sprung from my lacerated hand. 
In short, I cannot paint to you the extravagancies I acted, 
or the wild alternations of my feelings that endured for 
many hours. Sometimes excited to frenzy, I imagined 
I know not what of horrid and appalling, and saw with 
preternatural acuteness through the darkness as clear 
as t noon, while grisly visages seemed glaring on me 
near, and a red and bloody haze enveloped the more 
fearful distance. Then, when reason was on the point 
of going, an interval of terrible collection would succeed. 
I felt in my very soul how I was left alone — perhaps not 
to be discovered at any rate for what appeared to me 
an endless period, in which I should perhaps expire of 
terror, and I longed for deep, deep sleep, or to be as 
cold and insensate as the things around me. I tried to 
recollect the courage that only on one point had ever 
failed me; but judgment missed her stays, and the 
whispers of the subterraneous wind, or the stealthy 
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noises I seemed to hear in concert with the audible 
beatings of my heart, overcame me irresistibly. Some- 
times I thought I couid feel silence palpable like a soft 
mantle on my ear— -I figured dreadful hands within a 
hairbreadth of my body, ready to tear me if I stirred, 
and in desperation flung myself upon the ground. Then 
would I creep close to the mouldering fragments at the 
bottom of the wall, and try to dig with my nails from 
the hard rock something to cover me. Oh! how I 
longed for a cloak to wrap and hide me, though it had 
been my mother's winding sheet or grave flannel ani- 
mate with worms. I buried my head in the skirts of 
my coat, and prayed for slumber $ but a fearful train 
of images forced me again to rise and stumble on, 
shivering in frame with unearthly cold, and yet in- 
ternally fevered with a train of agonizing thoughts. 
Any one must have suffered somewhat in such a situa- 
tion; but no one's sufferings could resemble mine, 
unless he carried to the scene a mind so hideously pre- 
pared. Part of these awful excavations are said to have 
been once haunted by banditti $ but I had no fears of 
them, and should have swooned with transport to have 
come upon their fires at one of the turnings in the rock, 
though my appearance had been the instant signal for 
their daggers. 

In my wanderings I recovered for a moment the path 
taken by the guides, and found myself in a sort of cell 
within the rock, where particular specimens of mortality * 
were preserved. My arm rested on the table, where 
two or three loosened skulls and a thigh-bone of ex- 
travagant dimensions were lying, and a new species of 
madness seized me. My heart beat with redoubled vio- 
lence while I brandished the enormous bone, and 
hoarsely called for its original possessor to come in all 
the terrors of the grave, and there would I wrestle with 
him for the relic of his own miserable carcass. I struck 
repeatedly, and hard, the hollow sounding sides of the 
cell, shouting my defiance ; then throwing myself with 
violence towards the opening, I missed my balance, and, 
snatching at the wall round the corner to save myself, 
roi. iv. a 
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I jammed my bands in an aperture among the bones., 
and fancied the grisly adversary I had invoked had 
grasped my arm in answer to my challenge. My shrieks 
of agony rang through the caverns, and, staggering back 
into the cell, I fell upon my face, hardly daring to re- 
spire, and expecting unimagined horrors or speedy dis- 
solution. 

How my feelings varied for a space of time 1 know 
not; but sleep insensibly fell upon me. In my" dream 
I did .not seem to change the scene, but still reclining 
in the cell, I fancied the skulls upon the wall the same 
in number, but magnified to a terrific size, with black 
jetty eyes imbedded in their naked sockets, and riveted 
with malicious earnestness on me. A dim recess seemed 
opened beyond one side of the cell, and each spectral eye 
turning with a sidelong glance towards it, drew mine in 
the same direction by an uncontrollable fascination. Still 
appearing to gaze determinedly upon them, I had power, 
as I dreamed, to obey this impulse simultaneously, and 
to perceive a dreadful figure, black, bony, and skull- 
headed, with similar terrific eyes, whom they seemed to 
hail as their minister of cruelty, while with slow and 
silent paces it drew near to clasp me in its hideous 
arms. Closer and closer it advanced, — but, thanks and 
praise to the all-gracious Power that stills the tempests 
of the soul ! — the limit of suffering was reached, and 
the force of terror was exhausted. My nerves, so long 
weak, and prone to agitation, were recovered by the 
over violence of their momentum ; and instead of losing 
reason by the shock, or waking in the extremity of fear, 
the vision was suddenly changed, — the scenery of 
horror melted into light, and a calm and joyful se- 
renity took possession of my bosom. My animal powers 
must have been nearly worn out, for long — long I 
slept in this delightful tranquillity, — and when I 
wakened, it was, for the first time of my life, in a peace- 
ful and healthy state of mind, unfettered, and released 
for ever from all that had enfeebled and debased my 
nature. I had passed in that celestial sleep from death 
to life, and from the dreams of weakness and lapses of 
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insanity to the full use and animation^ my faculties, — 
and I felt as if a cemented load bad broken and crum- 
bled off my soul, and left me fearless and serene. I was 
never happy, — I was never worthy the style of man till 
then ; and, as I lay, I faltered ont my thanks in ecstasy 
to Heaven for all that had befallen me. 

My limbs were numbed by the cold and damp of the 
floor x>n which I had been lying ; but rising from it a 
new being in all that is essential to existence, I entered 
the passage, and walked up and down to recover the 
play and vigour of my frame. I found the thigh-bone 
on the ground where I had dropped it,— and no longer 
tortured by the fears that were gone for ever, replaced 
it quietly in its former situation. I kept near the en- 
trance of the cell, that the first guide who- descended 
might not miss me 5 and it could not be more than two 
hours before Jerome, whose hair stood on end when he 
heard where I had passed the night, came down with an 
early party of visitors, and freed me from my dungeon. 
—There was no straggling among trie company for that 
day. 

You well know, my dear friend, what ha\e been my 
habits and employments since that night, and I could 
summon you with confidence to give your testimony 
that few persons are now less slaves of superstitious 
terror than myself. By a strange and singular anomaly 
of circumstances, the wild fancies I had imbibed in the 
free air of my native hills, and among the cheerful 
scenes of romantic nature, I unlearned in the dreary 
catacombs of Paris. If I still am fanciful, you will not 
charge me with extravagance; and if I still have sen- 
sibility, I trust it does not verge on weakness, — and, 
as I have proved my personal courage on more than a 
single trial, I may be allowed to smile when I hear in 
future some boisterous relater of my narrative con- 
demn me for a coward. E. 

Blackwood's Magazine. 
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THE DEATH-BELL. 

Lo ! from yon hoary, time-worn fane. 
Once more proceeds the last sad strain 

To parting mortals given. 
Hail, solemn bell, thy accents drear 
Break like soft music on my ear. 

And seem to point to heaven. 

Such are the gloomy sounds I love, 
As, sunk in silent grief, I rove 

Those speaking stones among j 
And think, while oft with lingering tread 
I pace my Laura's peaceful bed, 

My knell will soon be rung. 

Be still, my soul : even now some breast 
May find perhaps a long-wish'd vest 

From torments great as thine. 
Thrice happy shade, those tones of woe 
Pierce not the tranquil house below : 

Oh ! would thy doom were mine. 

The funeral comes ; and see, in state - 
Moves onward to that friendly gate, 

Whose portals ope to all > 
While mark, as every passing gale 
Bears from the spire the dismal tale, 

The gushing anguish fall. 

Weep on, ye mourners, wet the bier 
With kindly drops, and scatter there 

The earliest flowers that bloom 5 
So shall remembrance, when you sleep, 
Bathe with soft dews the verdant heap, 

And roses deck your tomb. 

I cannot weep, for ah ! to me 
That sober, solemn luxury 

My cruel fate denies : 
No more pure sympathy's clear tide 
Down these uncrimson'd cheeks shall glide, 

Or glitter in these eyes. 



•J 
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These founts are dry, which used to pour 
At pity's call the plenteous shower, 

And: not one tear supply : 
The last on Laura's grave was shed, 
And there, ere long, this aching head 

In death's cold lap shall lie. 

Dread tyrant ! one fell shaft from thee 
For ever (ixVI toy destiny, 

And i*obb*d my soul of bliss. 
My fond, my dove-like maid is gone ; 
And thou, O parent earth ! alone, 

Can yield this bosom peace. 

i mark'd her rose of life grow pale, 
And endless slumber's shadowy veil 

Her languid orbs o'ercast ; 
And while in ceaseless, fruitless prayer 
J wearied Heaven my saint to spare, 

She kiss'd, and breathed her last. 

I caught, as faint it died away, 
Her latest sigh, and sought to stay 

Her spirit on its flight ; 
And press'd her chill damp lips to mine ; 
And frantic cursed that band divine 

Which closed her eyes in night. 

I saw her chaste unspotted clay 
Enhearsed, and pass in black array, 

Slow, on the churchyard road : 
And went and heard the burial rite ; 
And gazed, till lost, alas ! to sight, 

She fill'd her dark abode. 

Thou too, Fate's helpmate, true to trust,* 
I saw heap high the ballow'd dust, 

And raise the narrow mound $ 
And heard the parting requiem toll'd, 
And, deepening as its echoes roll'd. 
O'er vaulted earth resound. 
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O oft invoked and envious power. 
Yet fond, in fortune's dawning hour, 

The ready stroke to give ! 
Why, on the happy and the gay, 
Dost thou still nrge thy fateful sway, 

And leave the wretch to live ? 

But cease, my heart, this mournful tone ; 
Lo ! from the tomb is comfort shown, — 

Even death is kind at last : 
He comes ; and soon from misery free. 
Yon warning knell, unheard by me, 

Shall swell the sweeping blast. 

And yet my seraph's grave is new, 
Nor winter's rain, nor summer's dew 

Have clothed the sod with green ; 
Nor has the snow-drop, flower of spring, 
Meek Nature's virgin offering, 

Been on its surface seen. 

Nor yet, at her unconscious head, 
The humble monument is laid, 

Which bears her sacred name : 
It waits till mine, engraven there, 
Shall ask for two the generous tear 

Which sorrow's victims claim. 

Then, while our blended dust decays, 
Round the low ridge, with pitying gaze, 

The village muse shall stray, 
And pluck the intrusive weeds that grow, 
And weeping, as her numbers flow, 

A pensive tribute pay. 

Oft too the stranger, wandering by, 
O'er the plain stone shall pause and sigh, 

And dwell with humid eyes ; 
And note the epitaph, and think 
How weak life's closest, tenderest link, 

How slender earthly ties. 
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All tbis shall be, till on that stone 
Mouldering with age, with moss o'ergrown, 

The long rank grass shall wave; 
Unknown whose relics rest below, 
And scarce a vestige left to show 

The place once bloom* d a grave. 

I.U. 



AN EXCURSION TO THE TOP OF SKIDDAW. 

VVk now pursued a path which is rendered very safe 
and pleasant since Gray's time, to the entrance of the 
valley of Borrowdale. Gray was so frightened at the 
terrific rocks that overhung the path, and the immense 
fragments that had been separated from them, and 
which nearly blocked up the way, that he went no 
farther than the farmer's at Grange. We, however, 
had no such obstacles to encounter $ and, having 
crossed the outlet of the lake by a rustic bridge, we 
soon entered the romantic valley of Borrowdale. The 
wood winds about in every direction round the bases 
of the mountains : at times we seemed to be completely 
enclosed, and the eye in vain sought to find the proba- 
ble place of an outlet. One spot in particular excited 
our admiration $ it was a small valley, nearly circular, 
walled in closely by mountains, which rose to the 
height of nearly a thousand feet around it. 

After proceeding two or three miles farther on, we 
came to the Bowder Stone. This is an immense rock, 
which many years ago was detached from the neighbour- 
ing cliff, and came thundering into the valley below. 
The place is easily discerned from which it was riven 3 
and tremendous must have been the fall* It weighs 
many thousand tons, and is so singularly poised upon a 
very sharp edge, that persons on each side may shake 
hands together through a small hollow. Some poor 
people who inhabit a neighbouring cottage contrive to 
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pick up a living by showing it to visitors, and have 
made a sort of ladder, by which we ascended to the 
top. 

There is a beautiful view from it of the valley, near 
its termination ; the river is seen winding along, like 
a streak of light, through a highly cultivated and charm- 
ing vale, closed up by the immense mountains of Eagle 
Crag, Langdale Pikes, and others, the names of which 
I cannot give you. The inhabitants rarely leave this 
peaceful seclusion — and seem to live in almost primitive 
simplicity. We now returned as far as Grange. Having 
been reading that part of Gray's journal the night 
before which alludes to Borrowdale, we just recol- 
lected the young farmer he mentions at Grange, who 
showed him such civilities. . The passage is as follows : 
" Here we met a civil young farmer, overseeing his 
reapers (for it is now oat-harvest), who conducted us 
to a neat white house in the village of Grange, &c. His 
mother and he brought us butter that Siserah would 
have jumped at, though not in a lordly dish $ bowls of 
milk, thin oaten cakes, and ale ; and we had carried a 
cold tongue thither with us. Our farmer was himself 
the man that last year plundered the eagles' eyrie : all 
the dale are up in arms on such an occasion, for they 
lose abundance of lambs yearly, not to mention hares, 
partridges, grouse," &c. — Just recollecting this, we 
ventured a question to the guide, if he remembered any 
thing of this young farmer ; when, to our surprise, he 
said he knew him well, and that he was still living, 
and would be glad to see us. We accordingly went, 
and met with a very friendly reception from the old 
gentleman ; he was sitting in his arm-chair, almost 
sinking under old age $ but with all his faculties 
perfect $ and his wife in another opposite to him, una- 
ble to leave her chair for the rheumatism ; — they had 
lived together nearly half a century. He remembered 
Gray very well, described his fine piercing eye, and 
sharp countenance, and well remembered his fear of 
venturing any farther in Borrowdale. I read him that 
part of the journal which alluded to himself, and he 
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seemed pleased, but said there was one thing he should 
not forgive him for, viz. that Mr. Gray had forgotten to 
mention his name. I told him I would make him 
amends, as far as I could, should I ever publish my 
journal: — hegave it me instantly — Caleb FisHEiu He 
says, the estate on which he lives has been in the pos- 
session of this family for upwards of six hundred years ; 
and that the name appears in the deed executed when 
the inhabitants of Borrowdate bought their freedom 
from two knights, to whom the estate had been given 
for some services performed in the Crusades. We took 
leave of the old gentleman, and once more embarked. 
Our course was on the west side of the lake. It was 
a beautiful evening indeed ; calm and still •> and the 
prospect all around us too magnificent for words to 
describe — Skiddaw was before us, clear to the very 
summit ; and the view of this grand elevation induced 
us directly to agree with our guide for a journey of 
ascent, with the assistance of ponies. Four the next 
morning was the time fixed for our departure. The 
hour came, and with it our conductor punctual to a 
minute : it was then dark, and seemed very cloudy ; 
but the dalesman, accustomed to judge of the weather, 
assured us it would turn out fine ; and we soon dressed 
and commenced our journey. In leaving the town on 
our ponies, we passed the house of R. Southey, Esq. 
who lives here much respected ; and after going nearly 
five miles, came to the beginning of the ascent ; the 
horses, however, kept their footing well: — they rested 
on their hind legs, and felt about with their fore feet 
till they had, attained a secure footing; — then they 
sprung forwards. In. this manner we proceeded some 
time, till we came to the foot of a very steep hill, 
which seemed to us to be the summit ; but, on asking 
our guide, he told us that when we reached that point 
we should be about half-way. We summoned fresh 
spirits, and pushed on till we came to an ascent so 
steep, that we did not choose to sit. on the horses 
longer; so we dismounted and led them. About a mile 
from the top we came to more level ground, and here 
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we received the mortifying intelligence from our guide, 
that a cloud had rested on the summit, which he feared 
would continue, so that we should probably see nothing 
when we had concluded our toil. He however re* 
commended us to make the best of our way onward, or 
rather upward. We accordingly urged our horses 
forward, and were not long in gaining the top of the 
mountain : but, to our great sorrow, we there found 
ourselves quite enveloped in a dense cloud, which pre- 
vented us from seeing above a few hundred yards in any 
direction* 

It was exceedingly cold, and we found some suow 
had fallen. There are no signs of vegetation on the 
top of Skiddaw, but a little. gray moss. The surface 
of the summit is not extensive ; and is covered entirely 
with a broken strata of flat stones: — there are two 
piles of these, which were raised by Mr. Southey and 
his friends on the memorable night that he gave a fete 
on the mountain in honour of the jubilee, when its 
summit was so splendidly illuminated that it was seen 
for many miles round. Behind one of these we took 
shelter from the severe cold, and left our horses to 
graze a little on the side, on the short grass. Our 
guide had by this time come up with us, with some 
sandwiches and a bottle of brandy, which seemed to 
better our prospects in more ways than one ; for while 
we were taking our dram the wind suddenly sprung up, 
the cloud that enveloped us was dislodged from its 
resting-place, and we saw it sailing away before us, 
broken into many pieces before the gale. It was now 
nearly nine o'clock, and in an instant the sun burst 
upon us in all its power and grandeur, and what we 
then discovered riveted us to the spot in delight and 
astonishment. Our guide, who had been in that si- 
tuation for seventy years, said he never had such a 
prospect before. Not a cloud was to be seen ; — the air 
was quite free from vapour, and the country all around 
appeared a picturesque map. 

At our feet lay the lovely valley of Keswick : the 
town just below us ;— -Cross th wait e church, a little 
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white object amidst the green, a short distance from 
it; — Derwent Water with its beautiful islands (like 
specks upon its surface) stretching away till we lost it 
among the chaos of hills. We counted around us the 
tops of fifty-six mountains, all of which were glittering 
in the morning sun, except where the shadow of one 
partially clouded the other, which made a lovely variety 
of chiaroscuro. The vale of Newlands, on the other 
side of the lake, was seen immediately before us, 
between two high ridges, and looked delightful. The 
other to the right, (Bassenthwaite lake) lay quite calm 
and still.— Next appeared the flat country, which 
stretches along quite to the coast of Cumberland. 
This view formed a striking contrast to the other ; but 
scarcely less magnificent. The whole of the country 
was as distinctly seen as possible ; it was just harvest 
time, and the fields appeared of every colour. The rich 
ripe corn, and the green pasture filled with sheep and 
cattle — woods and plantations, — all sweetly mingled 
together! — the towns of Whitehaven, Workington, 
Cockermouth, Wigton, Monypool, Penrith, and the 
city of Carlisle,— all distinctly seen : — the Solway Firth, 
over which we saw into Scotland. The river on one 
side was bounded by the Scotch mountains, and again 
more to the left, over the sea, lay the Isle of Man, 
above seventy miles distant, which we saw distinctly. — 
On turning round we had a view of the Cheviot moun- 
tains, and some of the Northumberland hills also. 
Beyond Penrith the view was bounded by Cross Fell j 
and a little farther round, the mountainous parts of 
Westmoreland and Yorkshire closed the view. Saddle- 
back and Helvelyn next claimed our attention, and 
were indeed grand objects. We had also a glimpse of 
Windermere, which, to our view, seemed elevated 
amongst the mountains : — beyond we saw the Cartinel 
and Ulverstone sands* 

After remaining above half an hour in this elevated 
situation, and feasting our eye* with the glories of the 
prospect, we began to descend. The pressure on the 
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legs is so great during this rapid descent, that we were 
more fatigued by it than by the whole journey up. At 
length, however/ we regained our inn at Keswick. Our 
excursion had occupied about five hours, — and you 
may imagine the relish with which we sat down to 
breakfast. 

London Magazine. 



HENRY SAINT PIERRE : 

A TALE. 

CHAPTER I. 

" Midst fears instinctive, wonder drew 
The boldest forward, gathering strength, 

As darkness lour'd and whirlwinds blew, 
To where the ruin stretch'd his length.*' 

Bloom field? $ May Day with the Muses. 

In the autumn of 1700, near the suburbs of the city 
of Lyons, some peasants, proceeding from the market 
to their rustic homes, heard., from a group of trees 
near the road side, the groans of some one apparently 
in distress. With the spirit of unsophisticated hu- 
manity they proceeded to the spot, and found on the 
ground the senseless and bleeding body of a man. 
They raised it from the earth, applied such restoratives 
as occurred to them at the moment, and soon had the 
satisfaction of observing signs of returning life. The 
stranger, a young man" of very swarthy and forbidding 
countenance, whose dark malignant eyes even in the 
flash of pain seemed to deny the thanks to which his 
tongue had given utterance, faintly and briefly stated 
that he had been wounded by some secret assassin 
from the neighbouring copse, who fled as soon as he 
saw his purpose was effected. He declared his ig- 
norance of the person of the assassin, and pointed to 
a neighbouring hut as the house of his father. While 
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four of the humane peasants bore the bleeding youth 
in their arms,, two of their body proceeded forwards to 
impart to the parent the dreadful event. They found 
the old man cleaning with great minuteness an old 
pistol, and his change of colour at their entrance 
seemed to anticipate their tale of woe. Antoine, the 
elder of the peasants, in the rude caution of untutored 
simplicity broke the dreadful relation to the horror- 
struck father. " Where," exclaimed Bampierre, (for 
that was his name,) " Where was this deed committed V 
" It was," replied Antoine, " in the ." « Light- 
nings ! within the wood of Basque !" furiously inter- 
rupted the old man 5 <e may its branches be the gibbets 
on which the Lyonese may hang till the birds of the 
wood devour them.'* The peasants started at his ve- 
hemence, and Bampierre added, with a degree of soft- 
ness very different from his former manner, " I knew 
my boy was gone to that accursed wood, and there I 
doubt not has he found his death/' 

At this moment the rest of the peasants entered with 
the younger Bampierre, to whose wounds they assisted 
to apply alleviations, which appeared to revive and 
relieve him. The father then led them to the outward 
room, and setting before them refreshment, returned to 
his wounded son. Their conference was long, and the 
low murmuring of their voices alone told the humane 
villagers it was not the chamber of death. At length 
the old man re-appeared, his face was pale, and his 
brow was gloomily knitted. " My kind friends,". said 
he, <( to whose benevolence I owe the life of my son, 
accept my thanks ; I have with him been endeavouring 
to guess at the assassin. He states that the figure was 
well known to him -, it is that of an old companion. 
You will not leave the work unfinished which you have 
begun. Come with me to the house of the assassin, 
ere his flight shall shield him. In the cottage of 
Henry St. Pierre you will find the murderer ! St. 
Pierre is that assassin ! my son declares it — he has 
seen him — he knows him well— and he must not be left 
to escape." 
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The peasants were aghast. Henry St. Pierre was 
well known to them ; his virtues were the subject of 
every tongue ; the hamlets round about resounded with 
the generous acts of St. Pierre. — He could not be a 
murderer ! what ! the generous friend of the weak, the 
support of the poor, the father of the orphan, — he could 
not be a murderer! But the young peasant asserted 
he was so, and justice required he should be listened to. 

The whole party proceeded to the cottage of Henry. 
He was from home. A lovely girl, who on the morrow 
was to become the partner of his future life, and the 
venerable Maurice, her father, were alone m the cot- 
tage. Where was St. Pierre } He had been gone from 
the cottage since the setting of the sun towards the 
wood of Basque. A solemn silence was observed by 
the peasants. — They would await his return, they said, 
but they were not communicative. After waiting some 
considerable period, footsteps were at length heard ap- 
proaching the cottage, and in a few seconds St. Pierre 
entered. His countenance was pale as death, a cold 
perspiration had settled on his brow, and his eyes wan- 
dered anxiously around, as if searching for some absent 
individual. A pistol, recently discharged, was in his 
right hand ; in his left he bore the hat of the younger 
Bampierre. These were circumstances which left but, 
little doubt of his guilt. He was seized, bound, and 
dragged to the prison of Lyons. His asseverations of 
innocence were disregarded ; the frantic screams of the 
lovely Annette were unheeded; the more reasonable 
expostulations of the aged Maurice were rejected and 
despised. Traces of footsteps were in the wood of 
Basque $ and they corresponded with the shoes of St. 
Pierre. He had been seen in the outskirts, at the de- 
cline of day, by a youth from a neighbouring hamlet ; 
a portion of his dress was found adhering to the bushes 
near the spot on which the murder was attempted. The 
pistol too had been recently discharged, and but little 
doubt could remain of his guilt. St. Pierre did not 
deny his having been in the wood, but solemnly declared 
he had not discharged the pistol ; he refused, however, 
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to account for its being in his possession j it was not, 
he affirmed, the weapon of murder : this was mysterious, 
but he refused to explain. The peasants shook their 
heads doubtfully, for his tale the most credulous could 
not believe. They all agreed his motive was obvious. 
Young Bampierre had been his rival, and although an 
unsuccessful one, jealousy, that monstrous passion, had 
doubtless urged St. Pierre to aim at the life of his op- 
ponent. Further parley was therefore thought useless, 
and Henry St. Pierre, the friend of the poor, the host 
of the houseless, became the tenant of the gloomy dun- 
geons of the criminal. 



CHAPTER II. 

u O for a tongue to cone the slave 

Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o'er the councils of the brave, 

And blasts them in their hour of might ! 
May life's unblessed cup for him 
Be drugg'd with treacheries to the brim, 
With hopes that but allure to fly, y ■ 

With joys that vanish while he sips, 
Like Dead Sea fruits that tempt the eye, 

But turn to ashes on the lips ! 
His country's curse ! — his children's shame ! 
Outcast of virtue, peace, and fame ! 
May he at last, with lips of flame, 
On the parch'd desert — thirsting die, 
While lakes that shone in mockery nigh 
Are fading off, untouched, untasted, 
Like the once glorious hopes he blasted/' 

Moore's Lalla Rookh. 

Days rolled away, and the dungeons of Lyons yet con- 
tained the hapless Henry. Twice only he had breathed 
the pure air of heaven, to undergo the examination of 
the ministers of justice. The hour of trial at length 
arrived. The hearts of his friends beat with fear ; the 
soul of St. Pierre throbbed with hope ; and the atten- 
tion of all was fixed upon the important and singular 
case about to be decided. With a firm and manly 
step, St. Pierre advanced through the assembled group 
to the bar. Every eye was fixed upon him. His 
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cheek was faded, his eye appeared dim, but his coun- 
tenance was placid and unruffled. Once only the hectic 
flush crossed his cheek,— it was on meeting the eye of 
Annette, who, with her father, attended the trial. On 
the other hand appeared the two Bampierres, the young 
one with hatred sparkling in his eye, the elder with a 
meek and downcast look, as though it anguished him to 
aim at the life of a fellow-creature. They, made their 
depositions : the younger Bampierre swore to the 
person of St. Pierre; the peasants deposed to his 
entrance into the cottage, to his agitation, to the rem- 
nants of his garments hanging to the neighbouring 
bushes, to the discharged pistol, to the finding the hat 
of St. Pierre in the hand of Henry. He was called on 
for his defence. He solemnly asserted his innocence. 
He admitted having been in the wood of Basque, ad- 
mitted having therein found the hat of Bampierre, and 
he acknowledged the footsteps to be his, but he denied 
the attempt to murder, denied all knowledge, participa- 
tion, or idea of the crime. AJore he would not say. In 
vain his friends implored him ; in vain the beautiful 
Annette bent her knee to her betrothed -, in vain even 
the judge exhorted him to explain the mystery : deaf 
to all, he persisted in his silence. The verdict was 
decided ; it was a verdict of guilty. The awful sen- 
tence of the law was passed upon him, and the judge 
impressively pronounced on St. Pierre interminable im- 
prisonment. 

The beautiful Annette fell lifeless at the feet of her 
parent. The spectators raised her, but her heart had 
ceased to beat,— her lip was pale, — the blood had rushed 
from her cheek to return no more ! The heart of af- 
fection was broken ! Annette, the betrothed, had per- 
ished 1 St. Pierre was borne from the court, in the 
arms of the attendants, to his prison home, and the 
weeping and horror-struck spectators retired to their 
several abodes. 

Maurice, the venerable Maurice, to whom Annette 
had been the prop of life, the staff of declining years, 
followed her to her eternal home, to leave her no more. 
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He had shed no tear at her death, had ottered no ex- 
clamations of sorrow, bat had sunk beneath the af- 
flictive blow with all the silence of despair. 

Three days passed away, and still the attention of 
the people of Lyons was occupied in guessing at this 
mysterious event; on the fourth, when the sun had 
set, and darkness was over the city, a cry of fire roused 
the slumbering inhabitants from their beds. The city 
prison was enveloped in flame. The. devouring element, 
despite of every exertion, raged in its progress. The 
door was broken down, but its vacuum was instanta- 
neously supplied by a barrier of flame, which made the 
hardiest shrink from entering. Screams were heard 
from the dungeons, where the captives in the midst of 
the flames were perishing. All attempts to save the 
tenants of the prison were known to be in vain. Even 
the jailor perished in the devouring element, and it was 
not until the following night that the bodies of the 
sufferers could be removed. At length, the ruins were 
explored, and in the cell of St. Pierre, whose stony walls 
had most resisted the heat, a mutilated body was 
found, and consigned to kindred earth. A small tablet 
was reared to tell the passing stranger of the cata- 
strophe, and to convey to posterity the remembrance 
of the event. Albert, the brother of St. Pierre, a dis- 
sipated, thoughtless youth, as nearest of kin, succeeded 
to his moderate income, which the king in mercy had 
granted to his kindred ; and as years rolled away, the 
circumstance, the crime, and the victim, were alike for- 
gotten. 



CHAPTER III. 



'Tis he, 'tis he, 



Risen out of buried thousands !" 

Leigh Hunt'* Descent of Liberty, 

In the month of November, a company of persons 
had assembled at the comfortable fire-side of tlie inn 
of the honest Jacques, from the chilling blasts of this 
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bitter month. They consisted of some of the principal 
inhabitants of the suburbs of Lyons, who nightly met 
there to talk of news, and listen to the marvellous re- 
lations of those travellers whom cold or hunger com- 
pelled to take refuge there. Among them was Albert 
St. Pierre. The host, as was his custom, filled bis 
place in a huge arm-chair, which had served succes- 
sive landlords until new backs, new legs, and new bot- 
toms, together with sundry other repairs, had rendered 
ita form and make so doubtful, that the most anti- 
quated antiquarian would have been puzzled to fix 
the date of its creation. Mine honest host was raising 
his seventh cup of Nantz to that part of the head in 
which the lips are commonly placed, when a traveller, 
from a neighbouring room, sent that he might discharge 
his bill of entertainment ere he departed. When this 
business had been despatched, and the traveller was on 
his way, Jacques could not refrain describing the purse 
of golden louis-d'ors which the traveller had displayed, 
and gave a shrewd guess that his portmanteau was si- 
milarly furnished, from the great care with which it was 
guarded. Some few remarks followed, and the com- 
pany shortly after broke up. Two hours afterwards, 
three peasants, passing along, observed in a retired 
part of the road the body of a man j they raised it ; it 
was Albert St. Pierre, and they bore him to his cottage. 
He appeared to be unhurt ; no wound was to be dis- 
covered, and every means were used to bring him back 
to sense. At length, with a sudden start, the eyes of 
Albert opened, and gazed with frantio rapidity on ail 
around him. " I have seen him ! I have seen him !" 
he exclaimed. " He stalks abroad in judgment on me ! 
Henry ! Henry ! I will confess all ; but do not, do not 
haunt me." The peasants were amazed j the words 
were repeated, and they reached the ears of justice ; 
its minions entered the chamber of the now idiot St. 
Pierre -, but in vain — no word did he utter but what 
betrayed the wanderings of alienated reason, At length 
the crisis arrived) the physician watched anxiously 
the sleep of bis patient. He awoke. — " It is all over,' 1 
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scad the physician ; " he has his reason, but it is the 
forerunner of death." Albert was aware of this ; he 
motioned for writing materials, and as he penned the 
conclusion of the following scroll, he sunk back on his 
pillow and expired. 

" The vision of death is over me ! — the cold grave 
yawns for its victim ! guilt weighs down my soul, and 
all the horrors of a bleeding conscience rush over my 
memory ! I am the slayer of Henry ! my silence was 
the signal of his death ! But for me he might have flou- 
rished, his children be now encircling him, and his 
troubled spirit, which has crossed my path, be at rest. 
I saw Annette — to see her was to love her. — I dared 
to breathe my love, and was repulsed. — Dread of my 
brother's hate made me affect contrition, and by that the 
lips of Annette were sealed. I saw my brother my sue* 
cessful rival j I had long bee n^ the slave of dissipation ; 
Bampierre was the companion of my revels $ I squan- 
dered my patrimony; Bampierre was the secret foe 
whose specious friendship led me on to ruin ! To him 
I unfolded the tale of my unrequited love, to him I 
opened the before guarded secret of my ruined fortunes. 
It occasioned mutual confidence — he, too, loved Annette. 
The villagers also spoke of his love, and laughed at his 
presumption ;-— my brother was the bar to both— the ob- 
ject of our mutual hatred. I thought of his marriage 
with Annette ; I saw in it the ruin of my love, and the 
destruction of my hopes of future wealth from his in- 
heritance. My bosom harboured horrid thoughts*— blood 
flitted before my vision — murder haunted my mind. Young 
Bampierre fanned the flame of hatred. Scheme succeeded 
scheme ; his death and a division of his inheritance was 
agreed upon between us ; each was to sue for Annette, 
and leave to fortune the result. The elder Bampierre 
soon agreed to our plan. It was my brother's custom, 
as soon as the shades of evening cooled the parched 
earth, to seek the wood of Basque. We had deter- 
mined to watch his motions, and, when opportunity was 
given, to despatch him. Thrice we awaited with anxious 
impatience his approach to his customary retreat, but 
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in rain ; be came not ; and the arrival of Annette at his 
cottage made us fear his nuptials would be completed 
ere we had an opportunity to execute our intentions. 
We therefore agreed that whichever of the three should 
have an opportunity separately of despatching him 
should do so, and it was decided that we should meet 
no more until the deed was done. On the fourth night, 
when nearly dark, I saw with horrid satisfaction the ill- 
fated Henry enter the wood of Basque. I tracked him 
to its inmost recesses, — I raised the weapon with deadly 
aim at his heart — I fired — I missed my aim. My bro- 
ther paused a moment; then rushed into the cluster 
of trees beneath which I stood. I was incapable of 
flight; conscious guilt rooted me to the spot, and I 
sank at the feet of the injured Henry. Never shall I 
forget the look of horror which he cast upon me ! 'Al- 
bert !' said he, 'have / injured you ? Would yon stain 
a brother's hand with kindred blood ? what madness 
urges you to this ? can nothing but my death relieve 
you, or am I so severe a brother as not to listen to the 
griefs of Albert ?' I could refrain no longer $ I knelt at 
his feet $ I bathed them with my tears ; I conjured him 
to yield me to the hands of justice $ I told him my me- 
ditated guilt, my daring love ; I opened my whole soul 
to him, but I did not criminate the Bampierres in my 
confession. ' Albert,' replied the noble-minded Henry, 
' by the memory of our departed parent I swear this 
scene of horror shall never pass my lips. Kneel to your 
Maker for his forgiveness 5 a brother's heart requires 
no appeal. Live to repair your error 5 check those dan- 
gerous passions which will urge you on to ruin 5 and 
when this agitation has left you, meet me at my house, 
and your necessities and sorrows shall exist no longer. 
I am myself unnerved; but in an hour, Albert, we meet 
again.' He left me, and I remained alone, to meditate 
and bless the brother who thus could nobly render good 
for evil. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



-the shriek of agony, 



The groan of death, commingled in one sound 
Of undistinguish'd horrors : while the sun, 
Retiring slow beneath the plain's far verge, 
Shed o'er the quiet hills his feding light." 

Southey % s"Madocr 

CONTINUATION OF THB CONFESSION OF ALBERT. 

" I mused for some time after the departure of Henry, 
and was preparing to leave the wood, when the report 
of fire-arms alarmed me. I turned towards the sound, 
and saw the elder Bampierre rushing hastily along the . 
path. It was dark, but he approached so near, that 
his form, familiar to my eye, could not deceive me.— I 
trembled for my brother; I knew the murderous pur- 
pose for which the hoary villain had entered the wood ; 
I heard the groans of some one suffering $ and by their 
sound was guided to the spot of murder. The fallen 
victim had fainted. I raised the body in my arms: 
judge my astonishment; it was the younger Bampierre! 
It was evident that the father had mistaken, with the 
uncertainty of aged vision and the veil of evening, the 
wretched youth for Henry. I could not but feel awe at 
the inscrutable wisdom of Providence, which had thus 
turned the guilty father's hand against his only child. 
I used every endeavour to restore sense to the young 
peasant, but in vain, and was about departing to the 
cottage of his father when I heard the sound of foot- 
steps. A thought struck me— for me to appear in such 
a situation might occasion questions, and these persons 
would doubtless bear the body to some cottage if they 
could be made aware of his necessity. I mimicked the 
groan of a wounded man, and soon had the satisfaction 
of finding that the peasants had discovered the body. 
I traced them to the door of the cottage of Bampierre, 
and then proceeded to my house, until the hour of meet- 
ing my brother should arrive. 

" At the appointed time I directed my steps to his cot- 
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tage, with a heart beating with shame, and panting with 
gratitude. What was my horror to find Annette weep- 
ing, and to learn from her father that Henry was charged 
with the murder of the younger Bampierre, and dragged 
to prison ! With the rapid foot of fear, I flew to the 
cottage of the accusers. At first they, affected to brave 
out the truth of their depositions ; but when I stated 
the scene which 1 had witnessed, when I related my 
knowledge of the murderous deed, they sneered at me, 
and in a tone of defiance dared me to contradict their 
testimony. They threatened to produce those written 
proofs of my criminal intentions which in an evil hour I had 
confided to them, and held over me the threat of igno- 
minions death, and eternal shame and execration, should 
I dare divulge my knowledge of their guilt. With grief 
and contrition, I acknowledge that the fear of shame, 
the love of life prevailed, and I consented to be a silent 
spectator of my brother's destruction. I avoided his 
dungeon ; I dared not to meet the eye of the doubly in- 
jured St. Pierre ! I was silent, and £ saw him fall the 
victim of villany ! I have since enjoyed the half of his 
inheritance, the other has been yielded to the Bam- 
pierres. To drown remorse, I again plunged in dissi- 
pation, and my affairs again became embarrassed. 
On the evening in which I was sitting at the inn, I 
listened with unobserved attention to the tale of Jacques. 
I heard of the wealth x>f his goest, and thought that I 
might again acquire riches. I followed the stranger, 
having first armed myself. I overtook him, and with 
the firmness of despair presented my pistol to hi? 
breast, and claimed his* property. Words cannot tell 
my horror, when, patting his purse into my' hand, 
the well-known voice of my brother fell on my ear— 
' Again in the path of blood, Albert !* he said : r ill- 
fated youth ! know you not that shame and sin are sy- 
nonymous ?' I heard no more — sense forsook me— and 
I sunk upon the earth ! Can it be a spectre sent from 
the sepulchre to wither me with horror > No ! no*! it is 
his voice—Aw whom 1 have driven from happiness, whose 
hopes I have blighted, whose joys I have destroyed :— 
it is ! it is my bro— — * *." 
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It was indeed Henry St. Pierre, who, saved from the 
flames, had, in a foreign land, acquired wealth, and 
practised charity. On the night of the devastation, 
the jailor had been aroused from his bed by the de- 
vouring element, and had rushed towards the entrance. 
Finding that passage enveloped in fire, he endeavoured 
to effect his escape through the vaults. The dungeon 
of St. Pierre was but a few paces from the path. He 
respected the youth, he thought him innocent, and he 
determined to give him a chance for life. He there- 
fore descended to the lower vault, and unlocking the 
door, bade the astonished prisoner depart. On reach- 
ing the steps by which the jailor had descended, they 
found the roof of the passage had fallen in, and com- 
pletely paved with fire the long and narrow opening. 
Henry darted through, but his utmost persuasions could 
not induce the jailor to follow : calculating on succour 
fronV without, the old man obstinat ely refused to pro- 
ceed^and reluctantly St. Pierre abandoned him to his 
fate, and rushing through the vaults, gained the country, 
and proceeding to the sea-shore, left his native land. 
As the flames advanced, the jailor receded, and his last 
refuge was the cell of his late prisoner ; and his was 
the mutilated body which had been discovered and buried 
as St. Pierre. 

The two Bampierres were seized : the facts were 
proved against them ; and on the scaffold this detested 
pair expiated their crimes by death, execrating each 
other, and execrated by the loathing spectators of their 
end. St. Pierre lived but a few years afterwards ; he 
returned to his native land but to expire, requesting as 
a last fond wish, to rest in the same grave with his 
Annette. 

" Oh the heart that-has truly loved never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sun-flower turns on her god when he sets 

The same look which she turn'd when he rose." 

Pocket Magazine. 
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